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NOVEMBER SHOOTING. 


OVEMBER’S conventional and proverbial ‘‘frosty 
mornings” are golden days in the sportsman’s calen- 
dar, but there is little of this distinctive character about the 
opening of the month in the year of grace eighteen hundred 
and eighty-two. The weather of the past few weeks has 
been exceptional in its mildness, and the newly ushered in 
November is not frosty but muggy. The advent of Novem- 
ber marks few changes in the sportsman’s calendar. The 
open game seasons in the great majority of instances remain 
unaltered; most of them began in September or October, 
and few will close before mid-winter or early spring. 
Among the few important changes to be noted are the open- 
ings, on the first day of the month, of the quail seasons in 
the District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, New Jersey, 
New York and Michigan. A large number of very young 
broods have been observed in various parts of the country 
during the past few weeks. This was naturally to have 
been expected, when the effect of the unusual warm 
weather which has prevailed is taken into consideration. 
Many of those sportsmen who contend against the theory 
that quail ever rear a second brood, will doubtless, this sea- 
son, have an opportunity to add to their fund of ornitho- 
logical lore. 

The weather has also materially affected the woodcock 
shooting. The migration has been delayed, andthe birds 
have remained scattered on their feeding grounds in the 
inaccessible swamps, in the mountain tops, and in other 
accustomed fall haunts. There has been no ‘‘coid snap” to 
start them on their southern journey. When the frost does 
come a large flight may be expected, and those gunners who 
may be so fortunate as to be in the line of this flight will be 
sure to have some rare sport. The migration will bea 
rapid one. The birds will not linger on the way, as is their 
custom when they start earlier in the season. 

It is a favorite belief with many woodcock shooters that 
the autumnal migration is dependent upon the moon’s 
phases. The birds, they claim, fly south ‘‘on the full of the 
moon.” It would be difficult to reconcile the correctness of 
this theory with the facts of the last month, for we then had 
the full moon, but not the usual flight. Possibly the truth of 


the matter is this: that the birds, flying by night, move when 
the nights are cold and clear, and such conditions are most 


apt to occur, it has been claimed, when the moon is full. 


Ruffed grouse shooting opened in New Jersey on the first 
of the month, and the season in Delaware will begin on the 
15th. The deer season in Massachusetts and Minnesota 


opened on the first, and on the same date it closed in Cali- 
fornia; it will close in Wyomirfg on the 15th and in Ohio on 


the 20th. The wildfow] season opened on the first in Mary- 
Grouse shooting in Colo:ado 


land and West Virginia. 
closed on the first, and in Wyoming the same season will 
close on the 15th. _ 





A MATTER OF OPINION. 


eo discussion as to. the excellence of the flesh of the 
mud-hen, or coot, which seems to be agitating some 
of our correspendents, appears to us quite profitless. On a 


matter of this kind only opinions are to be had, and what 
may suit the palate of one individual, perhaps appears to 
another very unpleasant. There is no standara as to what 


is or is not good to eat, and while grasshopper bread appears 


to the Pah Ute a choice delicacy, it does not appear prob- 


able that it will ever win its way to public favor along 


the Atlantic seabuard. Like one or two of our corre- 


spondents, we have seen mud-hens served as teal in the 


West, and accepted by the eaters as genuine, and it may 


perhaps be questioned whether most people could tell the 
It has been our fortune to 


difference between the two. 
eat coots in most of the States and Territories between the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and we confess that we have always 
relished them, and regarded them as quite equal in excel- 
lence to most species of our ducks. 
relatives of the rail, certainly among the most delicious of 
our feathered game, and their food consists chiefly of the 
tender shoots of grasses and water plants, together with the 
seeds of the latter. In autumn, along the Atlantic coast, 
they feed to a great extent, and ia company with rail and 
many species of ducks, on the seeds of the wild rice (Ziza- 
nia aquatica). There does not, therefore, appear to be any 
inherent reason why the flesh of this bird should have a 
disagreeable taste, or should be, as has been suggested by 
one correspondent, dangerous for human food; nor do we 
believe that under ordinary circumstances it is so. 

Asour correspondent, ‘‘Byrne,” remarked in a recent issue, 
there is another bird—in fact there are two or three of 
them—the small grebes, sometimes called divers, which, 
especially when at rest on the water, closely resemble, to a 
superficial observer, the coot, having the same, partially 
welbed toes, and being similar in general shape. These 
grebes are extremely fishy in taste, and are by universal con- 
sent condemned as utterly worthless for human food. They 
are so tough that along the New England shore it is said 
that if you are going to cook one, you should place in the 
body an iron wedge, then cook until you can run a fork into 
the wedge. When this can be done your bird is ready for 
the table. It is not unlikely that in some of the cases re- 
ported by our correspondents, these grebes may have been 
eaten under the impression that they were coots. This is 
perhaps overmuch on a subject of no very great importance, 
but it seems only fair that the much-abused mud-hen should 
have 4 word said in its favor. The explana.ion of the term 
coot, which, in New England, is improperly applied to the 
black sea ducks of the genus Gidemia, has been given in these 
columns many times, both editorially and by a number of our 
contributors. . This mixing up of two utterly different birds 
under a common name is only another example of the lament- 
able confusion which is constantly arising from the use of 
local names among men who shoot and fish. It has taken a 
long time to drive out of use the terms partridge and pheas 
ant, and to substitute for them in different sections of the 
country the name ruffed grouse, and even now the work is 
only half done. Still the partial success which has attended 
these efforts should stimulate us to others in the same direc- 
tion. 





Deatu or Dr. HowEti.—Doctor Benjamin C. Howell, 
one of the Fish Commissioners of New Jersey, at his resi- 
dence, at Gloucester, N. J., October 10. Dr. Howell was 
in the seventy-fourth year of his age and has been active in 
the cause of fishculture for mary years. He was a cultured 
gentleman, esteemed by all who knew him, and his loss will 
be felt by a large circle as well as by his co-laborers in fish- 
culture. Dr, Howell was the owner of the great shad fishery 
at Howell’s Cove, which has been in the possession of his 
family since the establis':meut of the fishery in_ the early 
settlement of the country. Notices of the enormous seine 
in use there have several times appeared in our columns. 









They are very near 





EXPRESS RIFLES AND EXPRESS BALLS. 


COMMUNICATION from a Montana hunter which 
we give below shows very clearly that the writer 
misconceives the object of the express bullet, and as this is 
only one of a number of casesin which-we have heard the 
same or similar objections made io this form of projectile, 
it may be worth while to allude more fully to the subject. 
The object looked for from the use of the express ball we 
conceive to be shock and not penetration. It is believed 
that the deadly effect of a ball which is, to all intents and 
purposes, explosive when it strikes a bone, is much greater 
than that of a solid ball which merely pierces or breaks. 
And it is self-evident that a ball which is so made that it 
will fly to pieces or flatten out on meeting with a resisting 
substance cannot give penetration. For this very reason 
we have heard old hunters condemn the use of the express 
ball on dangerous game, asserting that they want something 
that will penetrate as deeply as possible. Our own experi- 
ence with express balls has been somewhat limited. We 
have witnessed their effects on the Creedmoor range, of 
course, but have never used them to any great extent in our 
huvting. During the past summer, however, while in 
the Rocky Mountains, we tried them on antelope, and found 
them deadly, but not more so than a solid ball equally well 
aimed. A buck antelope struck in the shoulder or just 
behind it with an express ball rarely ran more than fifty 
yards, but we could not see that death or disabling ensued 
more quickly with one than the other. More definite resulis 
might have been attained had we purposely wounded the 
game in places where a shot is not so speedily fatal, but 
that would have been so cruel that it was not to be thought 
of. 


On the other hand it must be remembered that the express 
balls are, after years of trial, regarded by hunters in India and 
Africa as a most fatul style of projectile. Their use in this 
country is comparatively of recent date, and although 
quite a good deal has been written on the subject, the prac- 
tical experimenting has been confined to the hands of a very 
few individuals. ‘An Old Hunter” may rest assured, how- 
ever, that the fact that he does not obtain penetration with 
express balls is not at all remarkable, but is just exactly 
what was to be expected. 


The letter referred to is as follows: 
Bozeman, Montana Ter., Oct. 7, 1882, 


When express rifles came in vogue, it was claimed by the manu- 
facturers that they far excelled the common breech-ioaders in regard 
to killing power. Some manufacturers, like the Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Company, are manufacturing now express rifles, .50 cal, 
I ordered one of these from the factory, and gave it a good trial on 
large game. The rifle itself is very good, and a very accurate shooter, 
but as far as the killing power of the express bullet is concerned, I 
don’t see in what respects it is any better or as good as a solid ball. 
The cartridge as manufactured by the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company contains ninty-five grains of powder and three hundred 
grains of lead. At common hunting distances (from fifty to one hun- 
dred and fifty yards) the bullet flies to pieces, at longer distances the 
ball only flattens out. For instance, I recently shot at a black- 
tailed deer at twenty-five yards, the bullet struck about the center of 
the shoulder blade and went into fragments, which were distributed 
througo the whole shoulder (this shot killed the deer.) Shot at four 
elk from 150 to 250 yards, the bullets didn’t fly to picces, but merely 
flattened out, and gave very poor penetrati.n; as soon as a bullet 
struck a bone, it stopped after breaking the bone or part of it, where 
a solid bullet would have passed clear through. One elk had five 
express bullets in him, and lived over a day, when I finished him and 
examined his wounds and found that all the bullets were flattened 
out, and didn’t penetrate far enough. I shot at an elk at forty yards 
distanee, the bullet broke the shoulder blade, apd the fragments 
did not pass any further and failed to kill the elk; another shot killed 
him. On my last hunt I used a Winchester Repeating rifle .44 calibre, 
model '66, forty grains powder and two hundred grains lead, and a . 
Winchester Express, .50 calibre, ninety-five grains powder and three 
hundred grains lead. The Winchester .44 calibre gives the best pene- 
tration, as I killed two antelopes at one shot with it, the buliet pass- 
ing clear through them, while with an Express I never shot clear 
through a deer or an antelope or an elk yet, although I killed a good 
many with it. I, for my part, prefer a solid ball for large game. 
Penetration is everything, especially where a hunter has to take all 
kinds of shots to secure game, The Winchester express buliet gives 
very poor penetration, and for that reason the gun don’t find many 
admirers among hunters in this part of the country. I am trying to 
shoot solid bullets out of my express rifle now, and hope to secure 
large game with less shooting. : 

Some hunters use Sharps rifles. .40, .44 and .45 calibre, with express 
charges and express bullets, but they generally use more powder (115 
to 120 grains) and a longer bullet than the Winchester express, and 
report good results. Most hunters, however, use solid balls in pref- 
erence to the express balls. 


The large game is decreasing fast in Montana and Wyoming, 


Where about rour or five years ago Isaw from two hundred to three 
hundred elk in a single band, I found now not more than from 
twelve to fifteen elk. in a band, and other game in proportion. 
Eastern Nimrods should-be aware of this, and those desiring to kill 
large game should not wai‘ too long to take a trip to America’s best 


hunting grounds. 


An Otp Hunrsr. 








THE SPORTSMAN. 
BY A, WOOD COCKE, F. 8. 


a overgrown featherless bird called by our scientists by 
as many names as there are of them—‘‘the sporting man” 
—Oiseau sans plume, Homo bomburda, H. sclopeto, H. morti- 
Ser, etc.,'ete., but commonly known as the sportsman, is, 
though a constant resident in most parts of the civilized 
world, partly migratory. He is oftenest seen in the latter 
part of summer and throughout the autumn and early winter, 
and also when saipe and wild ducks abound—during the first 
half of spring. Whenever is found anything which he calls 
“game,” whether biped or quadruped, there he is sure to be 
in the seasons named. To all such he is exceedingly destruc- 
tive, especially when accompanied by his four-footed com- 
panion—the dog—who plays the part to him of the pilot-fish 
to the shark, and leads him to his prey. Our family is the 
special object of his pursuit in the last half of summer and in 
the fall, though strange as it may seem, in spring and early 
summer, he would no more think of harming one of us than 
one of his own o.spring. He practices the same strange for- 
bearance toward almost all those birds and beasts which he 
entitles game, except our cousins, the snipe, and all the water- 
fowl. If it were not for this, it would seem that he spares us 
and the others which he so favors during the breeding season, 
not from any real love for us, but for hisown selfish ends, as 
his congener, the farming man, does his flocks, herds, and 
poultry. But if this be the reason, why is it that he does not 
likewise with the snipe, ducks and geese, whose breeding 
season is also the spring? Truly he is a strange fowl, exhibit- 
ing in some ways the utmost foresight and ingenuity, in 
others the traits directly opposite. Against the hawks, owls, 
and foxes he bears the greatest animosity, begrudging them 
the least portion of game, though they destroy not a tithe of 
the number that he takes. 

If deprived of all weapons but those with which hature has 
supplied him, he would be almost harmless, for he cannot 
fiy, and his legs, though ridiculously long, cannot impart to 
his awkward body a degree of speed which is anything but 
contemptible to the meanest of us feathered ones. Nor has 
he the talons of the hawk nor the fangs of the fox, nor the 
fox’s cunning and stealth. ; 

But a certain engine which he carries makes him extremely 
dangerous when he has become expert in the use of it. It is 
a tube, or oftener nowadays, a double tube, of iron, which at 
his will ejects a volume of fire and smoke and pellets of lead, 
which pierce feathers and flesh more easily than our bills do 
the softest mold. Those individuals, and they are many, who 
have become proficient in the use of this, are terribly destruc- 
tive, and by all means to be avoided by our kind. 

The sportsman measures from four and one-half feet to up- 
ward of six feet in length, and the extent of his pinionless 
wings, which terminate in five fleshy claws, is usually the 
same as his length. The head, when exposed by the removal 
of its false covering, is so various as not to be easily described, 
is clothed with hair on the crown, the color varying in indi- 
viduals—in some it is flaxen, in others a fiery red, brown of 
various shades, and black, and in old specimens grizzly and 
white. The eyes differ in color almost as much as the hair. 
The hinder and lower part of the cheeks and the chin are cov- 
ered with a coarser hair, which appears to be shed at will, in 
color nearly like that of the crown. The forehead and upper 
part of the cheeks are naked and, with the beak, vary from 
exposure to the weather and quantity and quality of internal 
irrigation, from light flesh-color to brown and scarlet, In 
very bibulous specimens the beak is extremely brilliant, seem- 
ing to glow as with fire held within it. The whole body, 
wings, and upper part of the legs are covered with a fibrous 
texture, removable at pleasure, usually of a russet or dead- 
leaf color. The lower part of the legs and the feet are en- 
cased in dull black skin, which he frequently coats with 
grease, probably the more easily to make his way through 
the sedges and brush. 

His female differs from him so entirely in appearance ard 
habits that she would hardly be thought by the ordinary ob- 
server to belong to the same species. She is seldom seen by 
any of us, and but littke would be known of her had not some 
facts been obtained by a distinguished member of our family 
who passed some months of captivity in the home of a pair of 
these enormous birds. 

Her head, at times decorated with the gaudiest plumage, is 
always covered on its upper part with a luxuriant growth of 
hair, as various in color as the male’s, but longer, finer and 
softer. Her whole face is naked and that and the beak are of 
a soft flesh color. She has invisible legs, and her delicate feet 
are encased in a finer covering than those of her make. The 
colors of the body and its wide elongation toward the feet 
are so various that it is impossible to describe them. She rarely 
exhibits towards the lesser birds and beasts anything of the 
predatory nature and cruelty of the male, but him she attacks 
at times with her terrible tonzue in the most merciless man- 
ner, especially on the occasions of his going out to prey upon 
our kind. It is a comfort to know that he lives in more abject 
fear of her than any of us do of him, and that she makes his 
life and that of his doz more miserable than he does our own. 
Such is the even-handed justice of Nature, yet she is as 
inconsistent as he, for notwithstanding her opposition to his 
“sport” as he calls it; she exults as much in his success as he 
does himsalf, and feeis with quite as much zest on the little 
birds which he brings home. 

Altogether the genus, whose numbers seem to’ be rapidly and 
alarmingly increasing, is one well worth the study of the spec. 
ulative Cocke, but always, be it remembered, at a safe dis- 
tance, say one hundred yards. 

H. kidgloveii was once thought to be identical with the 
above, but is now generally regarded as a distinct species 
When he has passed through the moult which brings him to 
his nearest resemblance to H. sclopeto, he bears an exaggerated 
likeness to his congener. 

His dress is more elegant and brighter in color, and bulges 
with a multitude of pouches filled more with food and flasks 
‘tan game, and he has a boastful bearing, but is far less 


x 





dangerous to other birds than to himself and companions, for 
his leaden pellets seem to go in any ion but the one he 
wishes them to, and he sometimes blows his own head or hand 
off. His dog is not at all under his control, but ranges far and 
wide in advance of him, giving the objects of his master’s pur- 
suit what would be most ample and timely warning if it was 
at all needed. : : 

With a specimen of H. kidgloveii a cock, or grouse, or quail 
may have rare sport, leading him by short flights through 
the worst bogs and thickets. Let him but get'a glimpse of you 
flying on before him and directly comes the thunder of the gun, 
as the deadly engine is named, and the whistling of the lead 
to the right, or left, or overhead, shortly followed by a volley 
of curses directed by turns against yourself, the dog, the gun, 
and the bushes almost as loud and quite as dangerous as the 
discharge of the iron tube. 

If you have the presence of mind to fly not too far, it is very 
amusing to watch this sportsman searching the ground for a 
feather, the further to assure himself that he has, as he says, 
“certainly hit this time,” and then to fly up almost from under 
his feet, and, casting a backward glance, behold his surprise 
and chagrin. But for the sport he affords us he would be 
interesting only in his being supremely ridiculous. 


The Sportsman Courist. 


A LEAF FROM A VAGABOND’S DIARY. 


SO PEAUTIFULt beautiful! and beyond that, beautiful!” 
the immortal Humboldt is said to have exclaimed, 
when for the first time he‘gazed upon the tropical beauty of 
Central America, and I, a humble admirer of that great hero, 
echoed his sentiments again and again, and, reclining ona 
bed of wild oats, I drank in the glories of my queen of moun- 
tain streams. Rising twenty miles to the northward, on 
the storm-swept sides of McWilson, pouring over innumer- 
able ledges, foaming, tearing thro’ rocky cajions, creeping 
dreamily thro’ sunlit valleys, 


‘‘With here and there a lustry trout, 
And here and there a grayling,”’ 


until it joins fifteen miles below, its sister, the Rio Dolores. 
This, my Minnchaha, runs a hundred feet below me, sparkling 
in the rays of the-setting run. Before me, across the valley, 
rises an amphitheatre of foliage, green willow, golden 
aspen, brown spruce, relieved here and there by bold masses 
of gray rock. Above, an almost cloudless blue sky; a hawk 
so motionless that it might be a fixture. The little park, or 
open glade, in which I am resting, is waist deep in grass and 
wild oats, surrounded on three sides by oak scrub. Before 
me, the ground slopes, spruce clad, to the valley. 

Can one wonder the Indian was loath to leave this hunt- 
er’s paradise? Put yourself in his place, and what would 
you do? I ask myself. The answer comes in an involuntary 
grip on the stock of my rifle. Yes, my red brother, J am 
not ashamed to own I can feel for you: for are we not both 
vagabonds? I know the delights of those deep, frothy oes 
from which we have both enticed the shining trout. To me 
also is known the mysteries of those green swamps, where 
the beaver swarm at night. My knife, with yours, -has 
drank the blood of many a noble buck. Have we not both 
lain in wait for the lordly elk? Those towering rocks have 
echoed our shouts of pride, as the grim she bear gave her 
death shiver. And when nobler game was scarce, have we 
not both brought the brown grouse whirling to the earth? 
Alas! brother mine, the days of these glories are numbered. 
The axe is already at the root of the tree. The hum of 
threshing machine and saw will arise from the valley below. 
The pale-faced tenderfoot is already killing deer in July and 
using giant powder in our favorite pools. Verily, brother 
mine, ‘tis time you and I, and the other vagabonds, were 
seeking happier hunting grounds in the land of the Great 
Father. 

Ah! ashot away to myright! My reverie is broken; I 
spring to my feet and start down toward camp. Half a 
dozen steps and I am crouching in the grass, for I hear that 
unmistakable thud—thud—thud—a deer coming at full 
jump and straight toward me. One moment and then— 
there she is—a barren doe by her size and condition. As I 








rise to my feet she swerves, hesitates one second—one fatal * 


second—and then, as my shot rings out, with a magnificent 
bound, she disappears in the brush. Alas for her! that 
bound, grand as it was, has a tell-tale tremor in it; the tail 
is clutched convulsively, my shot has told. Carefully pick- 
ing up the trail, I follow it down hill, through oak scrub 
and pee of aspen; tree, brush and ground, red with life 
blood. Across an open glade, where the tracks are closer 
together; down into the rocky gulch, up the are bank 
with staggering gait; see, she stumbled there! shall find 
her soon. Ah; here she is, prostrate between two rocks. 
Knife in hand, I stoop for the coup de grace. Slowly the 
comely head turns toward me, the large black eyes, swim- 
ming in moisture, look me full in the face with a glance of 
dying wonder. Gently I turn away the reproachful eyes, 
while I drive the steel to the hilt. ‘‘What a spooney,” I 
think I hear some desperado, with his hair parted in the 
middle, exclaim. My bad friend, I can’t help it, you see; 
lam a vagabond, and, consequently, romantic. For nearly 
a decade my life has been passed on the frontier. I have 
hunted, and been hunted by, many kinds of game, biped 
and quadruped, but—‘‘can the Ethiopian change his skin or 
the leopard his spots 2” Romantic I shall remain, and a pair 
of dark eyes swimming in tears, whether they are in a wo- 
man’s head or a deer’s, will always excite my sympathy. 
Ah! that reminds me of one pair of eyes 1 shall never for- 
get. It was years ago, back on the plains, we raided a nest 
of horse thieves one night. There were three men and two 
women in the dug-out, when we burst in the door. There 
was a short, sharp struggle, a woman’s scream, and sud- 
denly I found a pair of arms around my neck, a face, far too 
beautiful to be in such a nest, devouring me like one fascin- 
ated; her large black eyes wild with terror, her bosom pal- 
pitating with short, quick breaths, pressed so close to me 
that the child she was nursing was held up between us. The 
trembling lips could hardly frame the prayer I was power- 
less to. grant: ‘‘Oh spare them, spare them.” then, 
when the men, closely guarded, were led from the room, 
and that beautiful form sank to the ground, I would have 
given several years of my life not to have been there. 
_ But there, I can’t stop talking any longer, my doe is hung 
up.and dressed. The valley is already in gloom. The 
has faded from blue to gray, here and there twinkles a sil- 


‘ 


very star, a few fleecy clouds in the west are still tingod 
with the glories of the dying day, the sound of the ax comes 
faintly from the direction of the camp, the small birds are 
chirping their last good night, a belated woodpecker speeds 
by on swift wing. Too! too! comesfrom a dead spruce; yes, 
my friend, it is too late to be lingering along this way, 
sweet as the woods are at dusk, fragrant with resinous 
spruce and balsam and aromatic weeds. 

Ten minutes’ tramp through waist-deep grass brings me 
within view of camp, and shows me once more that scene, 
dear to the heart of every true brother of the rod and gun, 
to every member of the great fraternity of vagabonds. The 
bright fire, the white tent under the giant pines, the car- 
cases of fat deer, the figures of men and dogs, and the piles 
of ‘‘impedimenta” scattered around the fire in picturesque con- 
fusion, the background of green willow gently waving in 
the night winds. 


‘How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood,” 


says good old song; but dearer to me is the flickering 
camp fire, the frying pan, and the coffee pot. As I walk 
into the firelight, the dogs open on me full-mouthed, until 
they quickly recognize a friend; and I am just in time, for 
that prince of good fellows, Joseph Meredith, has just lifted 
the lid of the bake-oven and permitted a whiff of the most 
del.cious fragrance to escape from the chowder of trout and 
onions—worthy dish to set before a king. A king, did I 
say? ‘Take away that bauble’—a hungry hunter, 1 meant 
—and six hungry hunters weresoon seated before a bill of 
fare New York itself need not be ashamed of—loin of veni- 
scn and baked potatoes; trout chowder; fried venison, with 
chili colorado; hot biscuit; tea and coffee. Add to the above 
‘“‘hungry sauce,” and the bill is complete. Hunger isa good 
sauce, taken in small doses. I have taken it in somewhat 
large doses, so much so that a rattlesnake stew was declared 
excellent, a prairie owl not to be despised; but I was finally 
choked off with a crow, although offered under the name of. 
“blackbird.” 

But the best of appetites won’t last forever. Supper is 
over, plates and cups, knives and forks washed and laid 
aside, beds made down, boots pulled off, pipes lit—and now 
comes that one hour between supper and sleep—hour sacred 
to yarns, to fish stories, and other truths. What scenes and 
incidents—‘‘moving accidents by field and flood”—that hour 
recalls; back through ten years of stormy life—parched 
with thirst on a waterless divide, snowbound above timber 
line, treed by a wounded bear, all night waist-deep in a 
swamp, with twenty red devils waiting for daylight and 
your scalj,; a wild night ‘‘off the banks,” with a broken pro- 
peller; a mocnlight ride through the lime groves of Santa 
Barbara; north, south, east, and west—yes, and back to the 
brooks of dear old Kent, where we caught our first trout; 
and the rolling downs of Surrey, where we grassed our first 
bird. Heigho!—happy days, when ‘‘gold, and Greek, and 
love were all unknown to us.” But the yarns are over, pipes 
are out—one-by one heads disappear under the blankets. 
Overhead the full moon sails glorious, in the midst of myriad 
stars. From behind the willows comes the silvery tiukle of 
the streams, singing a song of peace and quietness, and 
bearing away on its pure bosom ‘the restless brain of the 
vagabond to the care of ‘“‘nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep.” A. B. B. 

Dotorgs County, Colorado. 


RAMBLES THROUGH NEWFOUNDLAND. 
PART V 


cs returning to the capital from the regions de- 

scribed in my last paper, I induced a local sportsman 
acquainted with the coast to accompany me down to the 
bottom of Placentia Bay, where I intended spending the 
remainder of March. in Newfoundland it is not unusual to 
find March the most boisterous month in the year, and of 
all the twelve it is the most dangerous for coast shipping; 
for at this time there appear around the coast vast bodies of 
ice, formed during the winter in the Arctic regions, and car- 
ried down into the bays by the prevailing southern currents, 
Down at the bottom of Placentia Bay is a sxall isthmus 
about three miles wide, separating the waters of the latter 
bay from those of Trinity Bay upon the oppesite side, and 
along this isthmus is the great thoroughfare of the deer 
passing from the peninsula of Avalon to the northern regions 
of the island and back ugain. The extremities of both the 
bays touching upon the isthmus is almost a silent wilder- 
ness, but those who visit there never f:il to see large herds 
of deer passing up and down by steady marches. Some- 
times parties from other settlements in the island, I had 
learned, had fitted out during the winter, come to the 
isthmus, and as the herds were passing up and down, slaugh- 
tered them ‘in great number, burying the carcases in the 
snow till navigation opened to take them to the island of St. 
Pierre or to St. John’s. 

Crossing, therefore, over from the shore of St. Mary’s to 
that of Placentia Bay, our course lay down along the edge of 
the bay, past the settlements where the fishermen live. 
Here was civilization in its primitive state. Now we met a 
a settlement nestling in some large sea nook between the 
hills, again a small cluster of cottages, and often passed some 
solitary house built down by the front of the open sea. 

One-afternoon in the midst of a storm, when blinding 
snow-drifts blew outward from the bleak country, my guide 
asked me to turn from the rough mountain path by which 
we were journeying along, down to Angel’s Cove, a roman- 
tic chasm down between the cliffs, at the edge of the bay. 
He told me many curious stories of this lonely place, for 
like nearly all the inhabitants I met there he could neither 
read nor write, believed in ghosts and unscen interfering 
powers. Twenty years before he told me that Angel’s Cove 
was known hya different name; that then it was called 
Devil’s Cove, and that the fisherman sailing past its black 
rocks in the gloaming shuddered and crossed himself, for 
lights moved across the strand and flickered among the rocks, 
while wild rushing sounds were heard up among the green 
woods that skirted the turbulent torrent that poured its 
waters down from the mountain. 

And to prove the malignancy of the spirits of this lonely 
place he told me that less than twenty years before the 
owner of the only cottage in the cove left, with his wife and 
two children, for the nearest settlement, where the priest had 
come, as was his custom once in the year, to suy mass, hear 
the people’s confessions, and give them the sacraments, for the 
parpees of ‘‘doing their Easter duty” and having the children 

ed. The husband, turning from the mountain eer 
0» the way to shoot some midonitela partridge which 
are found in swarms, was an hour or two, but on re- 
turning to the wooded path w ie had to on his 
wife, found her black in the ‘face, and and two 
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babes, by some unknown hand, sranaied by her side. These 
deaths were attributed to the evil spirits of Devil’s Cove, and 
however much they may have been guilty, the main fact of the 
death of the mother and the babes while the father was absent 
upon the hills, I subsequently learned was correct; but I in- 
cline to the belief that the babes were frozen to death after 
the mother had fallen a prey to the fatigue of the journey, 
for she carried the two children slung upon her back in the 
fashion of the Indian women of this continent. It was also 
a fact that the Lrish priest who visited these regions once a 
year, with bell, book and candle, came down tothe cove 
after the occurence, exorcised the evil spirits, and changed 
the name from Devil’s to Angel’s Cove. But though he 
read as the candle burnt, the belief was as strong as ever 
at the time of my visit that the evil spirits inhabited the 
wood, and I know that to this time few of the inhabitants 
would venture to cross the bridge alone in the noon-day. 

In this dismal yet romantic region there is not a road to 
be seen, and the traveler goes by the narrow path which 
leads across the plains, down the hills und across the 
valleys. Through each cove runs a brook, and in the spring 
and autumn these are so swollen by the rains as to an- 
gerousto ford. Yet some of them are to this day without 
bridges, and many a poor traveler trying to cross them has 
been borne away by the angry flood down to the sea and 
drowned Neither will you find for a score of miles along 
such a coast as this a schoolmaster or a schoolmistress, but 
the people are plunged in ignorance and superstition. 

In crossing the bridge of which I have spoken, my 
gues as he looked nervously over his shoulder into the 

ark woods, for it was drawing late, told me the story. I 
wondered little, for the river in rushing through the rocky 
walls gave forth a noise like the sound of many demons, and 
the hurricane, sweeping in gusts over the hills, sang dismally 
and weirdly through the trees. Then he led me down by 
a steep path through the firs and spruces out to where I saw 
the water, and partly sheltered by the trees a house appeared, 
the only one in the cove, or for miles on either hand. The 
people received us with the most genuine hospitality, and 
surrendered to us the very best the house afforded. It is so 
all around the coast. I care not who the stranger may be, 
on his entry into a house the kettle is at once put on, and if 
it be in the winter season he is made to go behind the stove 
and shift his shoes and stockings. As long as he chooses to 
stay he is made welcome, and I have never known of a case 
where money has been accepted as a recompense. The place 
is so dismal and so lonely that the poor creatures are 
delighted at the sight of a strange face, and if the traveler 
can tell harrowing stories during the evening by the hearth, 
and has news of wars being fought or threatened revolu- 
tions, he is surrounded, eager eyes and mouths drinking in 
all he has to tell. 

They pressed us to remain a weck, but we consented only 
to stay two or three days at the furthest, and this not till we 
had been promised some good shooting down around the 
rocks. 

During the evening a violent storm, accompanied with a 
blinding snow-drift, blew off the land, moving the huge 
body of ice, which had come into the bay, before it. The 
house shuddered to the storm, and the breakers roared dis- 
mally up and down the coast. As I sat by the flushed stove 
talking to the head of the family, an old man beaten with 
the hard storms of nearly seventy winters, I was overcome 
with melancholy as he told me how bard he felt it to be shut 
up in this desolate place all his life. He was too infirm 
then to visit his neighbors livirg in the other coves, but 
stiil he thought of the time when 'e was a boy driving a 
lime cart, at dawning, into Dublin. He made verses, too, 
after his own rude fashion, and after the rest had retired— 
for he would not say'them before them, as they ‘daughed” 
at him, he said—he repeated them to me. They were singu- 
larly apt, recited as the storm howled. 

And after I had commended these rude verses, I shook 
the dear old man’s hand and retired, sinking below my 
shoulders in the feathers which are taken from the sea birds. 

At the dawn I was awakened by one of the sons, for there 
were three, who asked me if I would like to go and get a shot 
at some ducks. I was delighted, sprang out of bed, and 
dressed. The dawn had now just begun to break, and the 
morning was bitter cold. Piloted by my guide, I fumbled 
my way down among the black rocks that skirted the water. It 
was ‘‘low tide” he told me, and we could take shelter for 
fully an hour before the tide came in again, behind any of 
them. Sometimes in clambering over these rocks I would 
slide upon the slippery ooze, and before I had gone far I am 
sure I must have had a score of bruises upon my body. 
Then my guide, who before had skipped along the roc 
nimbly as a goat, slackened his pace, and asked me to excuse 
him, that he had forgotten that ‘‘in the cities there is not 
this kind of traveling.” But we eventually reached the 
‘* stages” or the buildings where in summer himself and his 

brothers landed, split and salted their cod; and here we 
waited till it became bright enough to see around us. He 
kept his eyes fixed upon a land-locked basin in from the 
stages, and after he had gazed there for some time said, 
‘* Swiles.” 

Now, by the word swiles I knew he meant seals, and that 
there must be some in the basin; but before I had long to’ 
reason, he whispered ‘‘ Load for swiles,” which I did, not 
using cartridge, but ramming home nearly six fingers, part 
of which was a heavy dose of seal shot. Then we crept 
around by the shelter of the rocks, till we got within gun- 
shot ; when looking through the crevices we saw five or six 
round black heads bobbing = and down without making 
any splash or commotion. They were swimming leisurely 
over to the very rock where we were, and I was trembling 
with impatience to fire. But my —— grasped my arm 
and whispered, ‘‘ Let ’em come, and bunch up.” So under 
this restraint I lay watching the black heads drawing nearer 
and nearer. Now they would sink from sight, and I would 
feel vexed, and say, ‘‘ Are they not gone?” but not a word 
could I get out of Davy. He simply kept a firm clutch 
upon my arm. f 

‘‘Now,” he said in my ear, ‘‘get ready and wait till I take 
aim.” Then I saw the whole bunch of heads together and 
also saw Davy’s gun go up. Quick as lightning mine went 
up too, and I fired right into the bunch. Davy’s gun had 
eee off simultaneously with mine. Three heads with some 

ly attached lay floating motionless as the result of our 

shots; the rest had disappeared and we did notget a sight 
of them The dogs jumped out and half¢pushed, hal 
towed the game ashore, which proved to. be three» fine ani- 
mals. My companion informed me that these-eame off the 
ice floe ‘‘very likely,” and were different.-from the seals 
found in the bay. I was of a different and am 
still, regarding them as the Phocalitorea or shore seal; and 
not the Ph, greenlandica or harp seal, which the hunters find 
























































f | the shipstruck, and how anxiously did I look among the white 
hapless crew. But the fishermen told me no boat ceuld live 


them, as is their wont when out ‘‘wrecking,” and it would 
terrify the heart of one unaccustomed to see the seas into 
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which they will plunge, one end of the line fastened around 
their waist, the other in the hands of those on shore. 

And now their preparation and their bravery came into 
needful use, for among the floating pieces two forms were 
seen struggling, though the waves beat over their heads, 
but they were being carried around the point instead of driv- 
ing into the nooks, And though it was most piercing cold, 
and in the face of death itself, one of the fishermen fastened 
the line about him and plunged down into the roaring 
waves. I saw a heavy sea come toward him, but putting 
his hands together he dived through it, and it passed harm- 
lessly on. In the space of a minute he had reached the 
oe of plank upon which the two seamen were, and when 

e had got his arms upon it, those on shore drew it with its 
freight of life safely through the boiling waters to the land. 
The two sailors whom he rescued were benumbed and ap- 
parently lifeless, -and it was with difficulty that the arms of 
one of them could be got from round the plank. The cther 
soon recovered, and a good drink of brandy from my flask 
brought his activities fully back. The other must have 
swallowed much water, we thought, for he appeared stupi- 
fied; but after he had been rolled and disgorged fully a quart 
of sea water he showed returning consciousness. The 
brandy, too, helped him, after whith we ‘hastened back over 
the rocks with the two rescued men to the nearest cottage, 
about two milcs distant. He who plunged into the surf, my 

ide and myself, with the two sailors, returned only, leav- a 
ing behind us the rest, who with boat hooks and other con- 
trivances were saving a number of valuable articles from 
the wreck as they were driven against the rocks, From the 
sailors we learnt that the vessel had been laden with flour, 
leather, butter, tallow, etc., and from this intelligence I 
knew that what seemed like sheep running through the 
broken part of the ship was the flour. About four days 
previous the whole crew had deserted the ship and struck 
out upon the ice for the land, but the party had become 
separated, seven in one division and three in another. The 
latter on nearing the land found no hope of getting ashore, 
and after wandering up and down for two days returned to 
the ship. Two of these, as I have shown, were saved, the 
other was beaten todeathamong the wreckage. The other 
party, I subsequently learnt, arrived at Placentia, after two 
of the number had succumbed to hunger and cold, lying 
down and dying upon the ice. 

Thal. night, or rather morning, when we reached the 
Ship’s Cove, a blinding snowstorm was piping out the val- 
ley, and I was so weary that I fell asleep before I was well 
settled in a rude but comfortable arm chair before a roaring 
fire in the open hearth. A hot meal of fried venison and 
rich home-cake was served us soon, and then we retired, I 
sieeping till midday. When I arose I found that several 
feet of snow had fallen, and was told I could travel no fur- 
ther without “rackets,” the racket being a very clumsy 
snowshoe which the fishermen make themselves. I set out, 
having purchased an old pair ef these shoes, and with my 
guide made my way around by the slate cliffs, now through 
clumps of evergreen forest, now down deep gorges, again 
over bleak heights, or across an angry torrent, at the risk of 
being carried away by its turbulent flood. I will not re- 
count the incidents of that weary way through bitter winds, 
and often blinding snowdrifts, the desolate places where we 
found fishermen dwelling, and the privations and often the 
sufferings to which the inhabitants are doomed. 

The previous season’s codfishery had been a failure, and 
the inhabitants at many points were reduced to sore distress. 
We had heard of many families who for numbers of weeks 
had not had anything to eat but herring, being beyond the 
reach of the assistance the government sometimes renders 
in the way of meal and molasses. In nearly all the settle- 
ments we traveled through we saw here and there a piece of 
“Indian meal road,” a name given to roads made for meal 
and molasses furnished by the government to the hungry. 
In one little cove, where we stayed over for a day to shoot 
ducks, we found every family except one reduced to the 
utmost want. A few barrels of Indian meal and molasses 
had been hauled from the next settlement on dogs, and the 
magistrate from the latter place was busy with a gallon meas- 
ure doling out the ‘‘relief” in small quantities to the hungry 
claimants. 

During the morning I had shot a dozen or fifteen large 
sea divers, and these with a well-filled bag of rock ptarmigan 
which I had shot along the way, I offered to the magistrate 
to distribute to the suffering creatures. So poor were they 
that they had not even powder and shot to kill the ducks so 
numerous around their homes, The magistrate then in- 
formed me that he believed the worst was past. The ice 
which had come into the bay was ‘“‘northern” or “heavy 
ice,” as distinguished from the bay ice, and it, from reports 
heard, was laden with a large body of seals. That evening 
before I left those miserable people I saw them with exulta- 
tion push out their punts, armed with gaffs, bound for the 
floe in search of the seals. The relief from this quarter 
would be two-fold. The flippers would serve as food, and 
as soon as the traders near by heard that the people had 
seal pelts to sell they would be industrious in bringing 
provisions thither. I should have remained here for a few 
days, as the shooting was excellent, and to join in the seal 
catching expeditions, but that the poverty of the place for- 
bade it, and I was also assured by the magistrate that I 
would have all the sport I ueeded in this way further down 
the bay. 

A trader in a small covered boat, in which were two 
others and himself, who had been out the coast for pro- 
visions for the people further down, invited me to take 
passage with him as far as Piper’s Hole. This saved some 
days’ weary tramping, though the bay was rough, and the 
spray flew incessantly over our craft, encasing her com- 
pletely in ice. A day’srun brought us down tv the bay’s 
bottom, near Piper’s Hole, a picturesque little settlement 
nestling among stern hills green in their dress of fir the sea- 
son round. At several points sea arms run inland, and as 
dwellers are rare along their shores, sea birds flock to the 
quiet retreat hex | afford in thousands during the entire sea- 
son. They build their nests and bring out thcir broods 
along the shingly beaches during the summer, and when the 
winter storms prevail they fish in quiet in the stilll waters 
for herring, and the many kinds of shellfish clinging to the 
rocks. 

We put up at a homely inn, yet a large establishment for 
such a place, and one of the proprietors agreed to spend 
a week with me fishing and shooting through the sea arms 
described, and then to accompany myself and my guide to 
the choicest camping ground to await the deer herds as they 
crossed the isthmus separating Avalon from the rest of the 
island. This it will be remembered was my objective point 
on starting. 

The next moruing on rising I wondered at the prepara- 


upon the ice floe during the spring... Leaving our seals to be 
attended to afterwards we crossed the point to look for a 
flock of ‘‘gambirds.”” A good deal of tramping among the 
slippery rocks showed us a pair extremely shy of the land, 
but eventually coming near enough. We took one a-piece, 
which our dogs fetched, though their going out was now 
risky, as a strong in-breeze had sprung up and the sea was 
heavy. On the way back to the house from the rocks for 
breakfast 1 saw the other brothers engaged with the horse 
and a sort of cart upon the strand. During the winter, 
whenever the wind blows off the land, immense quantities 
of kelp orsea weed are cast upon the beach by the under- 
tow. Among this kelp is found the dulce which you see for 
sale in the little grocery stores, glistening with the sea salt. 
But the Newfoundlanders save none of the dulce. I saw 
these two brothers now with manure forks loading the kelp 
into a crate, or “‘kish” as they call it, and then drawing this 
up beyond the reach of the tide, where it was thrown into a 
huge pile. They told mc they needed three or four hundred 
loads of this, that after being piled it rotted, and that they 
invariably used it to manure their potato and vegetable 
fields and their meadows. The manure it makes is very 
strong, and I subsequently ascertained that it impoverishes 
srass fields where it is used a few years in succession, leav- 
ing nothing behind it but a growth of moss. 

Then the breeze grew into half a gale, raising a heavy sea 
upon the land, and sweeping the banks of kelp away. As 
the storm increased Davy told me they were going out upon 
the cliff to watch a vessel which had been caught in the 
ice for many days, and had been drifted with the currents 
in the bay and out again, working nearer the shore each 
day. If the wind continued to blow in as it now did they 
said she would be driven against the rocks and wrecked. [ 
went with them, we taking our guns and the dogs up through 
the woods. Sheltered by the hills, it was not very cold, 
and we found several coveys of both willow grouse and 
ptarmigan sunning themselves in sheltered spots. The dogs 
showed us each covey, but they were ‘‘wild”—in the local 
language—and would not allow us near enough for ground 
shooting. I did not mind this so much, but strange, none of 
my companions would dream of firing on the wing, and 
regarded me as a marvel when I, every now and again, 
knocked down a bird or two out of the flock. I ‘think I 
cowd not have shot less than a dozen, though for all the 
others they had but one, which one of them shot sitting 
upon a bank of snow. 

When we got out of the woods we were confronted by a 
fierce gale, whose cold pierced one to the very heart. I 
find this is the case generally in Newfoundland. In a 
strong breeze uron the coast, when the mercury is not down 
to zero, I have found the cold more piercing than I have 
ever felt it in Canada, with the mercury ten degrees below 
zero and a strong breeze blowing. This is owing, I should 
suppose, to: the larger quantity of moisture in the air adja- 
cent to the sea. But, in the face of the breeze, we made 
our way out over the bleak marshes and headlands three or 
four miles, and from the ‘‘Naked Man,” a bold, bald peak, 
overlooking the bay, we saw the vessel, a brigantine, not 
more than half a mile off the land, and being driven toward 
the rocks through the loose ice rapidly. 

Meanwhile the tide was setting strongly northward, that 
is running into the bay, and though the vessel was three or 
four miles further from the coast than the point at which we 
stood, the covemen concluded she would strike near about 
the point on the top of which we were standing. I shud- 
dered, as I saw the vessel borne along toward the grinding 
rocks, for the fate of the luckless crew, but my companions 
were of the opinion that the crew was not in the ship; that 
if they were they would hoist sail and try to keep out from 
the shore. And then they told me that shipwreck and 
drowning was notarare sight to them; that the winter 
before two vessels had been wrecked upon the point stretch- 
ing out before us; that of one of these crews every man was 
drowned, the crew of the other, excepting one man, escap- 
ing. Were there a crew in the ship now drifting onwards, 
they told me there was little chance of their safety; and 
now their anxiety was that she would strike in such a posi- 
tion that some of the cargo might be saved. But the vessel 
dragged along, and, to disappoint the expectations of all, 
cleared the point and swung inward where the wind could 
not press her so closely toward the land, and where the 
capes did not run out so far. Tired of our watching and 
benumbed with cold we returned to the cove, and in the 
evening started around the wild cliffs for the next settle- 
ment, Patrick’s Cove. We found the inhabitants of this 
settlement eager with expectation of the striking of the 
prize; but still she skimmed along by the cliffs and jut- 
ting rocks past this settlement too, and onward in the 









































































hs I was bound in the shore to the bottom of the bay I 
followed the party in. About midnight, between Patrick’s 
and Ship’s coves, we lay behind the rocks, I shivering. and 
my dogs whining; for the wind had inereased in violence, 
and was now pressing the vesse) sheer in upon the land. 
In the clear moonlight when the ‘storm clouds passed we 
could see the ship plainly, and to our astonishment she now 
showed some of her smaller canvas. When last we had 
seen her she floated along evidently without anybody on 
board, for her poles were bare. We crept out on the rocks, 
the tide being out, as she was pushed in, and though there 
was much heavy ice-in patches along the shore, the waves 
roared against the rocks, and threw their foam high up the 
cliffs. 

The vessel was now distinctly in our view, and was being 
rapidly swept toward the ledge. But only for a minute, 
for a towering wave arose, caught the luckless vessel and 
swept her as it would a bubble of its own making, against 
a sharp edge of one of the reefs. How it came about, and 
with such suddenness, I fail to understand; but simultane- 
ously with the crash against the rocks her spars snapped off 
like stems of glass, aide parted amidships. Then anum- 
ber of white objects ran out of the broken part into the boil- 
ing sea; like unto a flock of sheep running out of a pen; 
and in another minute only the debris of the proud vessel 
could I see. The fishermen had, meanwhile, run out upon 
the rocks as far as possible, in the hope of being able to as- 
sist those on board, while I was obliged to feel my- way 
along, for the rocks were oozy, and deep pools of land- 
locked sea lay on every hand. How my heart was wrung 
as I heard a wild cry come over the noise of the storm when 


waves, amid the pieces of the ship, for a boat bearing the 





in that sea; that were she made of iron she would be 
pounded into jelly. The fishermen had coils of rope with 






















































































tions being made about me. Groups of men were here and 
there carrying sails, masts, oars, etc., to a number of small 
boats lying on the beach, and some were busy preparin 
gaffs, that is an instrument with a s'out wooden handle an 
an iron spike, etc., at the end. Otbers carried guns down 
to their boats. The women and children had turned, out 
too, and were assisting the male inhabitants, all their faces 
beaming with extreme joyfulness. i 

As I wondered at this commotion, my landlord informed 
me that our proposed expeditions were ‘‘up” for the present, 
that the ice had pushed. in the bay and was covered with 
“‘swiles,” and that all hands were turning out to kill some. 
He kindly offered me a place in the boat with himself and 
his brother. It must not be thought that what I am now to 
describe is the regular seal fishery for which Newfoundland 
is famous. The regular fishery is carried on by steamers 
and large vessels out in the ocean, to the north of the island, 
in wide-extending floes, but frequently a portion of this 
large seal-bearing floe becomes detached and drifts into the 
bays, bearing its seal freight along. Such a detached body 
had now cowe into the Placentia Bay. 

Though a strong breeze now blew landward we launched 
without danger out through the surf, for the ice body on the 
cutside afforded a shelter. I carried my gun, which was 
cepable of throwing heavy shot, and my companions pro- 
vided me with a gaff. We also took some provisions, 
blankets, hauling ropes, flag poles and other things needful. 
And then with loud cheering some of the little boats hoisted 
sail, and we soon followed suit, beating out to the edge of 
the ice floe. 

On reaching the ice it was the aim of each boat to get as 
far into‘the body of the floe as possible; and we entered 
through a wide seam that led on to three or four lakes, ex- 
tending nearly a mile out into the thick jam. When we 
came to a heavy ‘‘pan” barring us from another lake, we 
used our joint strength in pulling the boat upon the same 
and running it across. In the outside of these ‘‘ice-ponds” 
we found a swarm of eider duck, and among these | plied 
my shot. They left the lake in the most pelpless fashion, 
some of them flying shoreward, others simply becoming 
stupefied, and perching a short distance out upon the ice. 
After they had left the pond [ pursued them upon the ice, 
thinking they would rise and fly, but they actually allowed 
me to go up and strike them with my gun. This of course 
was not sport, sol had no heart for it; but everywhere 
around me I saw a seal hunter with his gaff, dealing a blow 
to one of the helpless birds. ‘‘We never waste shot on 
these fellers,” they had told me when I began firing at them 
in the lake; ‘“‘We’ll get ’em wid the gaff bumby.” I pro- 
tested that the gaff was a barbarous way; but my companion 
truthfully observed that I killed them for the sport, they 
killed them to eat. 

Some of the crew had now pushed out a mile beyond upon 
the ice, and looking with my glass I could see a number of 
dark objects moving slowly about the field. Some of these 
were in groups ou a large pan, others were scattered about 
singly ; and I saw two or three others far larger than any |. 
of the rest, each of these alone. I informed my hosts of 
what I saw, and after a good deal of fixing, leveling, study- 
ing and sweeping, I succeeded in getting one of them also 
to see these things through the glass. We had no doubt that 
they were seals, and taking our flag-pole, two gaffs and my 
gun, we set out to where we saw them. We now could see 
some of the other crews busy at work striking, then 
‘*skulping” upon the spot. 

The ice was heavy, so that you might bring an elephant, 
bearing a garrisoned tower, all over the bay. Yet, some- 
times a heavy swell would heave under, pass along with a 
sound as if some giant, powerful beyond limit, were breath- 
ing. Then the great mass would crack, crack, and some- 
times a wide seam, ten feet across, would open, closing again 
as the swell went past. Sometimes the unwary seal-hunter 
traveling heedlessly upon the ocean ice, when the ‘‘ under- 
tow” is heavy, may step from one edge of the opening rent 
towards the other, just as the breach is opening, miss his 
step and fallin. ‘Then before he can get out of the water 
the rent will sometimes close and crush him—crush him as it 
sometimes crushes the strongest ships getting into a like rent. 

We found our way out slow enough, as huge mounds of 
ice, resembling hills, had been formed by the floe grinding 
outside against the cliffs, and sometimes you came upon a 
deep green hole, where, getting down, the chance of getting 
up again was slight indeed. I had the ordinary heavy win- 
ter boots on, but the rest had ‘‘skin boots,” that is, the seal 
skin untanned made into a sort of moccasin with a leg 
coming up to the knee. With these the fisherman would 

ass over the most ‘‘glassy” places without slipping, while 

made my way alongonly with the greatest difficulty. For 
the first time my dogs found themselves upon an ocean ice- 
pack, and whined and seemed timorous, and instead of 
questing over the field as they would upon the land, fol- 
lowed at my heels timorously. An hour’s tramp through the 
piercing wind, which, however, by the exercise of rapid 
walking upon the rough ice, brought us in the midst of the 
seals, where we found two other crews busily at work. 


VACATION. 


HERE is a great diversity of opinion in regard to the 
subject of vacation as to when is the best and most en- 
joyable season for those who have two weeks at their dis- 
posal and who are obliged by force of circumstances to take 
it all at once. With those who follow the crowd to the 
fashionable hotels and ‘“‘flit, as it were,” from Saratoga to 
the seaside, wear their best clothes, and come back at the 
expiration of their two weeks, having had an ‘‘immense 
and chawming time,” being obliged nevertheless thereafter 
to economize on cigars and lunch to strike an average, we 
have nothing todo. But to those who havea genuine af- 
fection for Forest AND STREAM, with a fortnight’s relaxa- 
tion of business cares each year, we would say, wait until 
the latter part of September or the first of October. If 
your general health is good*you can work through the hot 
weather in July, August on middle of September with- 
out much discomfort, and when weary and exhausted after 
a scorching day, you may board any one of the numerous 
boats, and after a trip down the bay, return to the city re- 
freshed. There are so many pleasant afternoon and even- 
ing excursions at the command of the New Yorker during 
the summer months, that life in the city during hot weather 
is not the burden it used to be. Leaving in July or August, 
the chances are that on reaching your destination, you will 
find the weather there nearly as warm as that you have left, 
and be compelled to keep shady during the middle of the 
day, for exposure to the sun is just as uncomfortable and 
dangerous in the country as it is anywhere else. So you 
fret and fume and perspire your time away until you return 
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to find the thermometer still among the nineties. I find 
that I can work through the hot weather better than idle 
through it; you do not feel it so much if your mind is em- 
ployed. Septemberis drawing towards its close, the days 
vary, now hot, now cool,’awakening the migrating mstinct. 
A clear, cool, bright day arrives, a promise what autumn has 
in store, it is a positive pleasure to breathe the air, and you 
long for the woods, another scorcher and they are forgot- 
ten—so it continues until, the equinoctial past, you find a 
light blanket a necessity if you wish to sleep comfortably. 
Now you begin to realize that there is a something in the 
bracing air that tells you the time has arrived. ; 

The hotels (if you must go to a hotel) are not crowded, 
as the thin-blooded guests have left ere this, and you find 
forest and stream and lake in perfection. You may leave at 
sunrise, tramp until] sunset, and enjoy every breath you 
draw. You may float on the clear water, catch pickerel or 
perch, or lazily loll and enjoy the enchanting and ever 
changing views. A sharp October frost sets the woods in a 
blaze of glory. Faint at first, it gradually brightens until 
the culmination surpasses your powers of description. 
Your hounds will find deer on the mountains, and the 
clear, thin air will throb with their resounding bay. The 
partridge is waiting for you, and the squirrels are at work 
cutting off the chestnut burrs, and making the woods alive 
with their chatter, Thisis the time for a vacation. After 
two weeks of such life (and how quickly they pass) you re- 
turn, improved in body and mind, with no more hot 
weather to steal your required appetite away, or plague you 
with sleepiess nights. Dick. 

New York, Oct. 24, 1882. 


Blatuyal History. 


THE PINE GROSBEAK. 
Pinicola enucleator, Vieiil. 
BY DR. ELLIOTT COUES. 


r — earliest account of the pine bullfinch to which I can 

refer the reader who may be anxious to start even with 
the history of the bird is that given by the great naturalist 
Edwards, who figured it on two plates, in his famous ‘‘Nat- 
ural History of Birds,” 1751. The species is said, however, 
to be included in the Fauna Suecica of the illustrious Swede, 
published at Stockholm in 1746, and again in 1761. These 











two quotations are the basis of ‘‘Zoria enucleator L.,” 1758, 
and in the twelfth edition of the Systema Nature, 1766, 
reference is made to a paper in the Transactions of the 
Swedish Academy, 1757, p. 189. 

Very shortly afterward, in 1760,* Brisson published an 
original and independent description of the same bird, under 
the name of the ‘‘Gros-bec de Canada”—*‘habitant in Can- 
ada,” he says, ‘‘unde misse sunt ad D, Aubry, qui D. de 
Reaumur dono dedit.” Thus the American bird came in for 
notice almost as soon as the European. Brisson gave a recog- 
nizable figure of the male, as well as one of his usual elab- 
orate descriptions of both sexes. He called it in Latin Cocco- 
thraustes canadensis—a name revived in later times for use 
by those who attempted or made believe distinguish the 
American from the European bird. 

Another early synonym is found in the Dur-bec of the 
Count de Buffon—a term which became the usual French 
book-name of the bird, as pine grosbeak or pine bullfinch 
did the English one. Among the more prominent later 
synonyms may be noted Loria flamingo of Sparrmann, Pini- 
cola rubra of Vieillot, and Loxia psittacea of Pallas. As will 
be seen from a glance at any full list of synonyms, various 
other names have been imposed; but they arise either from 
the assignment of the species to different genera, or from 
unsuccessful attempts to subdivide it into two or more, 
Brehm having no fewer than five of these nominations, none 
of which are worth serious attention. No points in the 
synonymatic history of the species appear to require discus- 
sion, as the list of names is perfectly plain, although quite 
extensive. 

Though it is not my intention to treat the pine bullfinch 
at any length in its character of an Old World bird, a few 
words respecting its general distribution in Europe and Asia 
will not be entirely out of place. What I have to say is 
mainly derived from Dresser’s elaborate article upon this 
subject. ‘‘This,” as he says, ‘‘one of the most strikingly 
beautiful of the Arctic birds, inhabits the high northern 
portions of both the Old and New World, only migrating 
southward when driven down by the rigors of the Arctic 
winter. It has occurred in Great Britain, but must be 
looked on as one of the rarest of the stragglers that occa- 
sionally visit our shores.” The British authors are néarly 
unanimous in attesting its extreme rarity in the United 
Kingdom; but various authentic instances of its occurrence 
there, among some open to grave doubt, are recorded by 
Harting and Dresser. It is common in Scandinavia, breeding 
in the high north and wandering southward in winter. 
According to Dégland’ and Gerbe, it is a rare and casual 
visitor in nce, several authentic instances of its occur- 
rence in that country being recorded, though Dresser finds 
none from Spain or Portugal, and only doubtful ones from 
Italy. It is said never to straggle so far south as the Black 
Sea. To the eastward it extends across the continent of 
Asia, and has been found as far south as the Amoor country. 
In the Himalayas it is said to be replaced by the Pinicola 
subhemachalana, 






















































So little has been learned of the nidification of the bird in 
America, that for this portion of my narrative I turn also 
to the work just mentioned, glad to transcribe so reliable 
and interesting an account: 

“The mode of nidification of this bird was unknown until 
discovered in 1855 by the late Mr. Wolley; and the particu- 
lars were first published by Mr. Hewitson in the following 
year (Eggs of Brit. Birds, &1 ed. i., p. 210,* pl. liii.*). Quot- 
ing Mr. Wolley, Mr. Hewitson says: ‘As the days grew 
—— I eagerly listened to the beautiful clear music of the 
bird in more than one locality; and one snowy morning I 
saw a hen watching me so very unconcernedly from a tre, 
that I climbed up to try to catch her in my hand. It was 
not till I nearly touched her that she flew off, as though she 
thought I was carrying the joke too far, but in a way that 
convinced me she had no nest. .I had made arrangements 
for working another part of the —— but 1 left a trusty 
Lap in strict charge to visit a spot in Finland where I had 
ascertained that in previous years the bird had bred. On 
my return to that neighborhood at the end of summer, I 
watched day aftcr day for the arrival of my faithful Lap. 
The nights were already becoming dark, when one evening 
I saw the well-known figure in a boat approaching our 
strand. I had scarcely shouted welcome before his wallet 
was in my hand and my English friends and myself were 
in triumphal procession to the house. First made its ap- 
pearance a grim wolf’s head; then came forth some reindeer 
gadflies; next there was extracted an unknown nest, then a 
skinned pine grosbeak; and at last were carefully unwrapped 
from a little case the wished-for eggs, and there they lay 
in all their fresh-discovered beauty before us. At midsum- 
mer a nest was found with four fuily fledged young about 
a hundred yards from the spot where the former nest had 
been. Itis now in the British Museum. Externally it is 
made of remarkably open work of twigs and roots, generally 
in very long nieces. In the center of the platform there is 
an inner bedding of barkless fibrous roots, with a little of 
the hair-like lichen which grows so abundantly on the trees 
in the Lapland forests.’ 

“I am indebted to Prof. Newton for the loan of a copy of 
the late Mr. Wolley’s notes on the breeding of this species, 
from which I extract the following description of the first 
nest obtained by him: “The nest was found by Piety, the trust- 
worthy Lap, in company with Mikel Sadio. It was on the 
evening of the Second Heluntai (7. ¢., 27th of May) that they 
went to Kotta Mello, alittle above Yli-Kyré,on the sume side of 
the river. The place was a little kind of dell where there 
were groups of small spruces. Piety first saw the bird fly 
up from the ground with some sticks or nest-lining in its 
mouth. It remained quite quiet and still, and they were 
sume time before they found the nest, apparently com- 
pleted, but still without eggs, and placed about two fathoms 
from the ground in a young spruce three fathoms high. 
The branches near the nest, which was not quite touching 
the bole, were thin, short and open. Several days after- 
wards.the nest contained one egg, at the next visit there 
were two, and several days later there were four. The nest 
and eggs were now taken, and it was found that the eggs 
were slightly sat ypon. But first the old bird was snared, 
horse-hair nooses being fixed into the bole of the tree so as to 
stand outoverthe nest. . . . The Sadio lad says that he saw 
at least ten old nests thereabouts, and Piety says that he 
has also seen nests in similar situations, but never anywhere 
else; 7. ¢., there is always some favorite corner where they 
are placed year after year. At midsummer the lad found 
another nest, about a hundred yards off, conta:ning four 
young birds scarcely ready to fly. He took it, and it is now 
in my possession. The nest which contained the eggs was 
pulled to pieces by the children in his house at Sadio. The 
one before me is made externally of an extremely light net- 
work of thin trailing twigs laced into each other. One of 
these twigs completely encircles the nest and goes half way 
round it again, appearing to be about twenty-eight inc..es in 
length. This nctwork ot twigs is suddenly changed into a 
compact bedding of fine bare roots mixed with a few sprigs 
of hair-lichens, which form together almost a separate nest 
inside the outer network.” 

According to Mr. Wolley’s notes, further cited by Mr. 
Dresser, the nests are nearly always made in spruce trees 
about twelve feet from the ground. Others than that just 
described differed in being lined with fine grasses and tree- 
hair; one was made entirely of fine trailing branches or run- 
ners, chiefly of Linnea borealis, The usual number of eggs 
appears to be four. Several clutches described by Dresser, 
all from Muonioniska ‘‘are pale blue, with the taintest 
yreenish tinge, rather darker in shade than those of the com- 
mon bullfinch, and are spotted and blotched with faint pur- 
plish underlying shell-markings and dark brown surface- 
spots. In size they average about 1,4; by ?$ inch.” 

The nest and eggs of the pine bullfinch in America seem 
to have been first noted by the same author, to whom my 
readers are so much indebted already. The nest was in a 
tree and contained six eggs. It was discovered at Musquash, 
New Brunswick, July 6, 1863, by Mr. Dresser’s brother Ar- 
thur, who saw both the parents, and described them so par- 
ticularly that no doubt remains respecting their identifica- 
tion. They resembled those from Lapland, but were a little 
smaller, measuring only # by 34 inch; the markings less 
and the spots duller. According to Dr. Brewer, no positively 
identified eggs of this bird from America were known to 
exist in collections in 1874; but a nest found at- Calais, 
Maine, by Mr. Boardman, was identified with little doubt, 
though the parent was not seen. This was placed in an al- 
der bush in a wet meadow, about four feet from the ground, 
and contained two eggs ‘‘not distinguishable from those of 
the European enucleator.” It is somewhat a matter of sur- 
prise that the investigations conducted by several natu- 
ralists of late years in Alaska have not produced the desired 
specimens, as the bird is very common in that_country, 
where it undoubtedly breeds. 

lt has fallen within my own experience to find pine gros- 
beaks at home for the summer, and catch a glimpse of their 
bearing during the most interesting period of their lives. 
This eee to me many years ago, when I paid a flying 
visit to Labrador. I saw birds of this kind on several occa- 
sious; I happened upon be nod which I was sure had a 
nest near ey, because they acted so demurely. They were in a 
little thicket that grew in a sheltered place where the wind 
did not blow strong enough to disconcert the insects in the 
least, and so, though I plunged in several times, each time I 
beat aqui¢ker retreat, vanquished and disheartened ; it was 
simply impossible to search for a nest in that maelstrom of 
mosquitoes. So, after watching the pair at my leisure from 
a vantage ground where the wind blew fresh, I secured them 
both my gun, and was glad to leave the spot. The 


birds displayed no fear at all, nor did they even seem dis- 
peering rontagle Hap Be likely, neither of them had 
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Bridger, Utah. For California, our principal authority, as 
would be supposed, is Dr. J. G. Cooper. According to this 
writer, ‘‘this beautiful bird is not uncommon near the sum- 
mits of the Sierra Nevada, lat. 39 deg., in September, and 
doubtless breed there, as I obtained two fine specimens in 
the young plumage. . They were feeding on spruce 
seeds when i first saw them, and still lingered about, after 
two had been shot, as if waiting for their comrades. Soon 
descending to some shrubby alders to eat their seeds, then to 
the ground, where they hopped about for some time, uttering 
a low chirping note, and allowing us to go within a few feet 
of them.” Jn a later communication, made to the California 
Academy of Sciences, Dr. Cooper thus alludes again to the, 
same birds: ‘‘A specimen which I shot in August, 1870, 
near the summit of the Pacific Railroad pass, over the Sierra 
Nevada, was of a fine orange-red color, but beginning to 
moult. This plumage, which is not described by Baird, is 
stated by Nuttall to be the most adult condition of the 
species, the carmine-red characterizing younger birds. It 
may, however, be a fading change, like the yellow seen in 
caged birds of some other red species.” I may add that 
Dr. Cooper’s surmise is undoubtedly correct. In any event 
the carmine-red is certainly the normal perfect plumage, 
other shades of red indicating decay, decline, fading of the 
plumage, or other ill condition. 


THE BREEDING OF QUAIL. 


G reading the issue of October 12 of your valuable journal, 
I was impressed with the controversy about the quail 
breeding twice a year. This fact is so universally acknow- 
ledged by sportsmer. as well as ornithologists, that ‘‘J. E. 
S.,” could have left the truthfulness of this statement for 
their endorsement. The surprise is that a doubting Thomas 
should hail from the Old North State, the natural home of 
the quail, and a place eminently fitted for observation of the 
habits of this wonderful little game bird. Years ago, while 
at Chappel Hill, I often enjoyed a day’s sport among them, 
and my memory now carries me back to the many shots I 
made into coveys compossed of two different broods. But 
to disabuse any one who may entertain a different opinion, 
I will mention two notable incidents which came under my 
observation this season. On the prairie part of my farm, [ 
was having some millet mowed, when the driver called to 
me, ‘‘Here isa covey of birds and I believe I have killed 
the hen.” In making an examination the cock bird only 
could be found. This brood, in charge of the old cock, was 
seen for several days during the hauling of the hay. Several 
weeks elapsed before 1 went to this field again, and I then 
saw two old birds, a cock and a hen, with two different 
sized broods in the same covey. In the timber part of the 
tract, where I had a new ground containing ten acres of 
land, one of my hands found a hen bird sitting on twenty- 
two eggs just under the end of a log in the same row he was 
plowing. The quail flew off the nest and the mule struck 
the bird with her fore foot. The boy told me of this cir- 
cumstance, and after waiting a day or so and fearing that 
the bird might be injured, I went with the boy to the nest, 

but the bird had hatched. In looking after this brood I 


more varied than some have supposed, consisting of buds, 
fruits‘and seeds of almost any kind. They also take gravel 
into the gizzard to facilitate the trituration of the harder 
substances they eat, and often descend to the ground to pick 
it up. They move either on the ground orin trees, by hopping 
with both feet together, in the usual passcrine fashion. 
Under all ordinary circumstances, even when not breeding, 
their tameness is a remarkable trait; they scarcely seem to 
think of danger from any source, and sometimes even fly in 
its face. They are less decidedly gregarious than many others 
of the Loxians; still, many pairs may resort to the same tract 
to breed, and during their winter wanderings they re usually 
observed in each other’s company, often also associating 
with crossbills, redpoll linnets and other boreal Fringillines. 

These beautiful grosbeaks, as may be surmised from what 
has preceded, are distributed in summer throughout the 
wooded districts of British, and what used to be Russian, 
America, where they lead quiet and secluded lives in the 
recesses of unbounded coniferous forests.- From such 
favored penetralia, where they are scarcely molested during 
the period of the season of reproduction, many of the birds 
are inclined to move southward in the fall, while others are 
content to endure the rigors of a boreal winter as far north 
at least as Hudson Bay. The extent of their wanderings in 
the United States becomes a matter of the same interest that 
attaches to the nomadic lives of the Bohemian waxwings, 
crossbills, redpolls, snow-buntings and the like, allof which 
scour our country in restless flocks during the off season of 
the year, searching for their precarious means of subsistence. 
We have no accounts of the summer residence of pine gros- 
beaks in the United States east of the Mississippi, excepting 
in Northern New England and New York, and the region 
of the great lakes, all along which stretches of the pine 
woods which the birds love invite them to a congenial sum- 
mer home. But, doubtless, when we know moie than we 
do now of the whoie bird life of our great mountain ranges 
in the West, we shall find the pine grosbeaks all along them 
at.certain elevations, as alpine but no longer boreal denizens 
of the higher reaches of pine-clad mountains. We already 
know of their breeding us far south as the Rocky Mountains 
of Colorado, as they doubtless also do in the Sierras Nevadas 
of California. : 

We have a number of records of the irregular appearance 
of the bird on the eastern side of the continent, as far south 
as Philadelphia and Washington, which seems to be about 
the limit of migration. Drs. Coues and Prentiss speak of 
it as ‘‘an exceedingly rare and probably only accidental 
visitant in severe winters,” in the District of Columbia. The 
parallel of 39 deg. north, may be given as roughly indicat- 
ing an extreme of its range, unless in the most exceptional 
instances. In Pennsylvania, according to Mr. Gentry, the 
pine grosbeak only occasionaliy occurs during ‘the winter, 
reaching such latitude about the beginning of December, and 
inhabiting dense pine woods, which it forsakes in the spring 
to leave traces of its presence in the damage done to the 
buds of fruit trees before it takes its leave. The same 
author, noted for the attention he has paid to the food of 
our birds, presents a winter bill of fare which includes a 
variety of insects, besides the seeds of pines, firs, birches and 


ever seen a creature of the kind before; certainly they had 
not learned how ‘‘mighty unsartin” a white man is, or they 
would have left before I did. As I watched them the mother 
bird often spoke a single word to her mate in a low, soft, 
reassuring tone, which reminded me of the note of the fox 
sparrow; and again the pair chirrupped comfortably to each 
other, as if they had had their doubts of me, but were entirely 
reassured. It was a pity to kill them, after all this; but 
indeed I needed all the specimens I could get during that 
unlucky cruise, to make any sort of a show for my time 
and money. Nor were these two the only birds of the kind 
that I destroyed the same’summer. I found them at various 

oints along the coast; so that the country must be a regu- 
ar summer resort for large numbers, which find in the thick 
patches of fir, pine and juniper a congenial home. 

It was rather late in the season when my slight acquaint- 
ance with these grosbeaks began and ended, so that 1 never 
heard their song. At least I judged they had passed the tune- 
ful season for that year, though they are said to sing during 
nearly the whole summer. Thus Audubon pictures the scene 
of their musical triumphs, and pays a heartfelt tribute to 
the power to please their strains possess. ‘‘The pine gros- 
beak is a charming songster,” he says: ‘‘Well do [ remem- 
ber how delighted I felt, while lying on the moss-clad rocks 
of Newfoundland, near St. George’s Bay, I listened to its 
continuous lay, so late as the middle of August, particularly 
about sunset. I was reminded of the pleasure I had form- 
erly enjoyed on the banks of the clear Mohawk, under 
nearly similar circumstances, when lending the attentive 
ear to the mellow notes of another grosbeak. But, reader, 
at Newfoundland I was still farther removed from my 
beloved family; the scenery was thrice wilder and more 
magnificent. The stupendous dark granite rocks, fronting 
to the north, as if bidding defiance to the wiatry tempests, 
brought a chillness to my heart, as I thought of the hardships 
endured by those intrepid travellers who, for the advance- 
ment of science, had braved the horrors of a polar winter. 
The glowing tints of the western sky, and the brightenin 
stars twinkling over the waters of the great Gulf, seasied 
me to. the spot, and the longer 1 gazed, the more I wished to 
remain; but darkness was suddenly produced by the ad- 
vance of a mass of damp fog, the bird ceased its song, 
and all around seemed transformed into chaos. Silently I 
groped my way to the beach, and soon reached the Ripley.” 

As a piece of pure ‘“‘buncombe,” this passage from the 
great author will compare favorably with anything in his 
work; I should not be ashamed of it myself, if 1 had to 
“write up” the song of a bird I had forgotten all about, 
or perhaps never heard. His experience with dry fogs being 
doubtless extensive, it was well to state that the mist in which 
he groped, after he had unfastened the rivets of color, was 
damp. The same article, however, continues with a contribu- 
tion from his frieod Thomas McCulloch, of Pictou, Nova 
Scotia, which I transcribe as giving the best picture I have 
found drawn of the pine grosbeak as a captive. 

‘Last winter the snow was exceedingly deep, and the 
storms so frequent and violent that many birds must have 
perished in consequence of the scarcity of food. The pine 
















grosbeaks being driven from the woods, collected about the 
barns in great numbers, and even in the streets of Pictou 
A pair of these 
birds, which had heen recently taker, were brcuglt me by 2 
friend, but they were in such a poor emaciated condition, 
that I almost despaired of being able to preserve them alive. 
Being anxious, however, to note for you the changes of their 
plumage, I determined to make the attempt, but notwith- 
standing all my care, they d:ed a few days after they came 
Shortly after, I received a male in 
splendid plumage, but so emaciated that he seemed little else 
By more cautious feeding, however, 
he soon regained his flesh, and became so tame as to eat from 
To reconcile 
him gradually to confinement, he was permitted to fly about 
my bedroom, and upon rising in the morning the first thing 
I did was to give him a smali quantity of seed; but three 
mornings in succession I happened to lie rather later than 
usual, and each morning I was aroused by the bird flutter- 
ing upon rry shoulder and calling for his usual allowance. 
The third morning I allowed him to flutter about me for 
some time before showing any symptom of being awake, 
but he no sooner observed that his object was effected than 
he returned to the window and waited patiently till I arose. 
As the spring approached he used to whistle occasionally in 
the morning, and his notes, like those of his relative, the 


they frequently alighted in search of food. 


into my possession, 
than a massof feathers. 


my hand without the least appearance of fear. 


rose-breasted grosbeak, were exceedingly rich and full. 


About the time, however, when the species began to remove 


to the north, his former familiarity entirely disappeared. 


During the day he never rested a moment, but continued to 
run from one side of the window to the other seeking a way 


of escape, and frequently during the night, when the moon- 
light would fall upo» the window, I was awakened by him 
dashing against the glass. The desire of liberty seemed at 
last to absorb every other feeling, and during four days I 
could not detect the least diminution in the quantity of his 
food, while at the same time he filled the house with a piti- 
ous, wailing cry which no person could hear without feel- 
ing for the poor captive. Unable to resist his appeals I gave 
him his release, but when this was attained he seemed very 
careless of availing himself of it. Having perched upon the 
top of a tree in front of the house he arranged his feathers 
and looked about him for a short time. He then alighted 
by the door, and I was at last obliged to drive him away, 
lest some accident should befall him.” 

Various writers speak of a curious disease to which pine 
grosbeaks are subject, supposed by some to be occasioned 
by continual perching on the resinous boughs of coniferous 
trees. It consists in hard irregular excrescences which form 
upon the tarsi and toes. Mr. McCullochaddsto the account 
already quoted, the following observations on this score: 
‘‘Irregularly shaped whitish masses are formed upon the legs 
and feet; to the eye these lumps appear not unlike pieces: of 
lime; but when broken, the interior presents a congeries of 
minute cells, as regularly and beautifully formed as those of 
ahoneycomb. Sometimes, though rarely, I have seen the 
whole of the legs and feet covered with this substance, aud 
when the crust was broken, the bone was bare, and the 

4 sinews seemed almost altogether to have lost the power of 
moving the feet. An acquaintance of mine kept one of these 
birds during the summer months. It became quite tame, but 
at last it lost the power of its legs and died.” A lady who 
seems to have had some experience with caged pine giosbeaks 
also informed Audubon that they were liable to cramps, and 
died of sores about the eyes and base of the upper mandible. 
Several males she had in confinement were fond of bathing, 
used to sing during the night, fed on all sorts of berries and 
other fruits in summer, and.on seeds of various kind in 
winter. Ina state of nature, this food seems to be much 



































bugs. 


March. 


weather. 


times make their appearance. 


in the vicinity of Boston, [Mass.]. 
chiefly on the berries of the red cedar, [Juniperus virginianus]. 


them down with poles. 


brought to market, and many were taken 


ing mournful cries as the warm weather approached. In 
the winter of 1869-70 they again made their appearance in 


extraordinary numbers, in a 1ew localities on the sea coast 
of Massachusetts, where they did considerable damage to the 


fruit buds of the apples and pear.” 
The Ohioan and Illinoizean authorities concur in accredit- 


ing the pine grosbeaks to their respective States, but only in 
the usual character of winter visitants, and in the northerly 
lt may be remembered that Dr. Cabanis 
records from Illinois a specimen upon which the name 
It is quoted in Pro- 
fessor Snow’s list as a rare winter visitant in Kansas, as far 


parts alone. 
Pinicola canadensis was originally based. 


south as Leavenworth. Turning westward now, we directly 
find that the — part of the country is ill adapted to the re- 
quirements of this bird, and that consequently it is confined to 
mountainous regions, where its much-loved conifers flourish. 

1 can present no record as a voucher for its appearance 
even casually in New Mexico or Arizona, but it is common, 
and it breeds, in more elevated regions environing the 
basin of the Colorado River. The bird finds its most 
southerly extension, and likewise the most southerly breed- 
ing range, in the Rocky Mountains. I lately had the pleas- 
ure of first publishing some notes, furnished by Mr. 'T. M. 
Trippe, which substantiate these statements, although the 
latest formal biography of the American bird makes no 
allusion to the itaportant information furnished through my 
valued correspondent. Mr. Trippe’s observations, made at 
Idaho Springs, in Colorado, are to the following effect: 
The pine grosbeak is irregularly distributed in that. part of 
the mountains, where it was observed throughout the sum- 
mer and fall months in the woods near timber line. It does 
not descend much below such elevation, not having been seen 
under 9,500 feet, even in the depth of winter, though strag- 
glers probably reach even the foothills. Its food is chiefly 
the sceds of the pine, birch and alder, but the birds occasion- 
ally descend to the ground to pick up other kinds, and prob- 
ably insects as well. It hasa very pleasing song, clear, sweet 
and flowing, like that of the purple finch. ‘‘I cannot say at 
what season it breeds, but am inclined to think that it must 
be very early, as young birds are fully feathered and have 


left their parents in June, before the snow has disappeared 


from the woods.” 
Mr. Nelson hus given us the record of the oceurrence of 


pine grosbeaks in abundance in June and July at Fort 


junipers, to which is added in the spring the buds of 
maples, the tender young cones of pines, and a new set of 
In Southern New England, writes Mr. Merriam, the 
pine grosbeak is an irregular winter visitant in Connecticut, 
though Messrs. Coe and Sage, of Portland, Conn., informed 
the writer that the bird was to be found there every 
winter, from the latter part of November to the middle of 
Further north than this, it is scarcely necessary to 
trace the bird’s history in winter; for it directly becomes a 
regular winter visitant, if not resident, though its move- 
ments still depend more or less upon the vicissitudes of the 
One of the records, however, may be here tran- 
scribed, as showing in what multitudes these rovers some- 


‘In the winter of 1835, and for several following seasons,” 
writes Dr. Brewer, ‘‘these birds were exceeding abundant 
They appeared early in 
December, and remained until quite late in March, feeding 


They were so unsuspecting and familiar that it was often 
possible to capture them alive in butterfly nets, and to knock 
Large numbers were destroyed and 
alive and 
caged. They were tame, but unhappy in confinement, utter- 


found them in charge of the old cock, and I concluded that 
the hen bird was killed. Two or three weeks later I came 
across the old cock with his brood, and with them an old 
hen with a younger set ail in the same covey. LOWNDEs. 
Cuiay Cry, Miss., Oct. 19, 1882. 
There is no doubt but that the quail hatch and raise a 
second brood in favorable seasons, as stated by ‘J. E. 8.,” 
of Iowa. During the past few weeks quite a number of 
broods have been seen in this locality that were hardly abie 
to fly, and others but half grown, while all the broods 
that were hatched in the early part of the season are now 
full grown and strong of wing. A few days age two gen- 
tlemen were walking through a woods pasture, and when 
passing a clump of small bushes and woods a female quail 
flew out and acted as though she had a brood of young in 
the cover; the men parted the brush and looked in, when 
they saw a nest full of eggs, upon which the quail had been 
sitting. Many of these second broods contain from twenty 
to thirty young birds. R. E. STEPHENS. 
Newport, Ind., Oct. 28,1882. 


































Tae Wuite BurraLo.—Upper Marias River, Montana, 
Oct. 12, ’82.—Hditor Forest and Stream: I fear your corres- 
pondent, *‘H. §S.,” who has an article in your issue of 
Aug. 31, on ‘‘White Buffalo,” has been misinformed as to 
the manner in which the Indians regard the albino buffalo. 
Among the several tribes of the Blackfoot nation, the Gros 
Ventres, Crows and Sioux, the tanned robes of white buffalo 
have always been regarded as the most valuable present that 
could be given to the sun during the ceremony of the medi- 
cine lodge. The Blackfoot nation at least has always killed 
the white buffalo whenever the opportunity occurred, and 
many legends are extant of the wonderful speed of these 
albinos. If ‘‘H. 8.” will take the trouble to question some of 
the old men of the Crow tribe he will find that his statement 
is decidedly erroncous. Many legends of the Blackfeet, 
which | believe to be at least several centuries old, speak of 
the white buffalo. So long ago as that there were few, or 
any, cattle on this side of the Mississippi, so I can hardly 
Schewe that the white buffalo is not an albino. Please let 
“Pistol Grip,” of Butte, understand that I did not write of 
killing a poor doe antelope and a few ducks in a day as a 
boast. I intended it to be understood that@ think it better 
to kill game for home use out of season than to slaughter 
and waste hundreds of ducks and other game just because 
they are in season and a person has a right toshoot them. I 
do not need to cross way over to Butte; Mr. Pistol Grip, to 
find game. At present the buffalo (plenty of them) are not 
thirty miles away, and on the headwaters of this creek, some 
fifty or sixty miles distant, we have as much mountain game 
as youdo. Come over and I will take you buffalo hunting. 
AP-PE-KUN-NY. 





Norice.—James Purdey & Sons, of 287 and 289 (late 31444) Oxford 
street, London, gun mannfacturers by special a intment to Her 
Majesty the’ Queen, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, and the most 
noted shots of Europe, give notice that on January ist, 1883. they 
will move to the new and large manufactory they are now building, 
and that after that date their address will be Audley House, Sout 
Audley street, London. They take this opportunity to inform 
American sportsmen that — have patented a new reboundi 
hammerless , which, after the most careful practical trials an 
severe tests, the: confidently recommend as by tar the bes¢ and only 
perfect hammer gun made. Its advantages are strength, sim- 
plicity, safety and freedom from misfires. James Purdey & Sons 
will — e one quality of guns for the United States, viz.: the 
best. Guns take about five months to make, and can be ordered 
direct from the ma<ers, or turough the agencies of Schuyler & 
Duane, 189 Broadway, New York, and Joseph C. Grubb & Co., 712 
Market street, elphia. N. B.—Messrs. Purdey & Sons are pre- 
pared to sell the right or grant a license (subject to certain condi- 
oa for the sole manufacture of this gun in the United States.— 

wv. 
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Open Srasons.—See table of open seasons for game and fish 
tn wseue of July 20. 








THE MOOSE CALLERS. 

ws springy gait and hopeful breast, 
Two men and a boy start for the west; 

With gun in hand and pack on back, 
And flour and pork stowed in a sack; 
To call up moose at break of day 
From silent barrens far away. 
With coaxing notes and lovesick tones, 
Thrills the bull to his marrow bones. 


In leaky tent and dripping dress, 

Two men sit with a boy, and bless 

The rain that falls, the wind that blows, 
And try tv dry their soaking clothes. 
The fire fizzles and will not burn, 

In vain they squirm and twist and turn, 
Trying to dodge the smoke that flies 
With blinding fury in their eyes. 


With bated breath at break of morn, 
Two men and a boy, with a horn, 

Call for a moose, gallant and gay, 
“Come to me, darling, come, I pray.”’ 
For maiden moose, though shy and coy, 
Always woo first, too-voy-too-voy. 
“Come and see what a loving cow - 

Is making this infernal row.” 


With haggard mien and downcast eye, 
Two men and a boy sadly fry 

The salted pork and batter raised 

8y ‘Royal’? powder, so much praised. 
Slim fare have they for knife and fork, 
Their cake is dough, their venison, pork— 
The bull a courting never came, 
Suspecting no doubt “their little game.” 


With footsore tread and fallen crest, 
Two men and a boy came from the west, 
Their flour is spent, their pork all fried, 
To call a moose their best they tried; 
With birchen horn they called too woy, 
“*“O, come, my dear, do come, my boy.” 
“Not for Joseph,” he said, and fled, 
‘Not with that sort of cow I wed.” 





GUNNING FOR GROUSE. 
BY PAUL PASTNOR. 


HE days have come when the modern Nimrod cannot 
be keptin town. His eyes fall upon his gun in its 

chamois case, stretched royally betwcen the antlers of its 
first and noblest victim, and the conviction bursts upon him 
that he ought to go afield. Upon careful reflection and 
balancing of pros and cons, he makes up his mind that, as he 
has but a few days tospare, he will go grouseshooting. He is 
not in condition to undergo the hardships and fatigues of an- 
other deer hunt, and it is getting too cold to camp in the 
mountains. What he needs, and what he therefore desires, 
is a judicious admixture of civilized comfort and invigora ing 
field sport. Grouse shooting is just the thing. It may be 
enjoyed within easy rcach of the amenities of life. It does 
not demand undue exposure or over exertion. And, above 
all, it is sport that tries the quality of a man’s physical 
energy. There is something fine about it, it isa gentleman’s 
sport. Almost any coarse-grained sort of a fellow can paddle 
out to a deer st:uggling in the water, with the dog clinging 
to its haunches, and pour a couple of barrels of murderous 
puckshot into the poor animal’s head; but to stand alert, 
alive, behind a staunch sctter, and arrest the swift mottled 
cock, as he springs like an arrow from his covert—this is 
something which requires a finer organization. It is very 
seldom that your deliberate deer-slayer is a good shot upon 
the wing. He can snip off the head of a ‘‘pa’tridge” with 
his rifle at twenty rods, perhaps, but he is willing to acknow]l- 
edge that. the mysteries of aerial shooting pass his ken. 

rouse shooting is essentially an aristocratic sport. It 
exists, in its ideal perfection, in England. but we have it in 
its practical perfection here in America, There has grown 
to be too much artificiality about the sport in England. The 
grouse themselves are fairly bred to the gun there. They 
are too tame. They have lost the magnificent gaminess of 
the natural bird. But here we combine the fair, manly, 
almost chivalric method of the English sportsman with the 
best natural concition of the game. Consequently there can 
be no finer sport in the world than gunning for grouse, in 
the fall of the year, on our highlands and mountains. The 
autumn season itself is delightful. To merely be afield with 
one’s Gog and gun in so bracing an atmosphere, under.so 
superb a sky, in the midst of such glorious scenery as our 
autumn hills and valleys afford, is enough to fill the heart of 
the true Nimrod—who, by necessity, must be also a lover of 
nature—with the purest enjoyment. Add to this the ro- 
mance of the sport which he is pursuing, its almost intoxi- 
cating exhilaration, the satisfaction which grows with a 
growing bag, and ceases with a full one; the pleasure 
of feeling the ‘‘insidious approaches” of a mighty 
appetite; the sense of gaining muscular vigor and activit 
with each step—and who can wonder at the sportsman’s 
true love for gun and dog, and his delight when the keen 
autumn air tells him that the leaves are falling and that the 
covers are in prime condition for his purpose? 

Let us, then, take the season at its height, and away to 
some quite mountain hamlet in New England—wherever 
you choose—provided it be not too plentcously infested with 
the mighty local ‘‘hunter” and his dog of anonymous origin. 
Let us suppose that we are safely domiciled, with Nimrod 
and his setter, at a neat village inn among the New Hamp- 
shire hills. What an immense relief it is to sally out on the 
porch—‘‘verandy” in the patois of mine host—without a 
care or a single demand upon one’s time, and tilt back against 
the wal), and smoke an after supper cigar with the best of 
friends. What an invigoration, to drink in the mountain 
air, and sniff, on the damp odor-gathering wings of the breeze 
that comes after the stars, the bewitching savor of pine 
coverts and banks of decaying fern, 1avorite hiding places of 
the wary grouse! Dreams too pleasant to be fixed in memory 
visit the couch of the expectant sportsman, as he retires for 
the night, and yet, when the trusty landlord comes at 5 
o’clock to wake us up, Nimrod is loading shells, and that 





gute personality which includes the reader, and shall be 
esignated irrespectively as ‘‘we” and ‘‘I” are engaged with 
equal dili_ence in oiling and putting into shape his beloved 
breech-loader. . 

“Breakfast is ready, when you are!” cries mine host, a 
jovial and familiar and withal a good fellow, with a heart 
too big to run in the little filagreed moulds of conventional 
formality. AJl men are ‘‘boys” to him, and he does not 
resent being thought the most youthful of them all. We 
follow him down to the pleasant little dining room; with its 
well polish€d windows just brightened by the morning sun, 
and enjoy a foretaste of the delights to come in the shape of 
some delicious bits of broiled ees While we are eating, 
our host gives us an account of the slaughter of the innocents, 

“Yesterday” (quoth he) ‘‘Ham .Ma’sh come up from the 
lower road with that dark curly span’l of his’n (you'll prob- 
ably want to borrer it before you git done) and his old army 
musket, allin a stew to git me to hitch up and go along with 
him to Bryan’s Holler, where he had heern there was a big 
flock of young pa’tridge. I wan’t p’tic’larly driven yestcr- 
day, so 1 hitched up and took my old double-barreled muzzle 
loader, and we drove down to the Holler. It wan’t five 
minutes before that little span’l of his’n had the hull flock— 
I should think there was as many astwenty of ’em— up in 
a clump of pines on the side of the ravine. Me and Ham 
crep’ up with our guns all-ready to shoot, and pretty quick 
we seen the pa’tridges in the trees, lookin’ down at the dog, 
and turnin’ their heads this way and that, you know, like a 
turkey lookin’ for a grasshopper. Ham’s old musket belched 
out, and down tumbled one of ’em, an old cock, drummin’ 
with his wings in the leaves so’t you could ha’ heard it half 
a mile off. “Take the lower ones first,’ says Ham, with the 
stopper of his powder horn in his mouth, ‘and we'll get ’em 
all.’ 1 brought down two with my two barrels, and by that 
time Ham was ready to fire again, and he fetched another. 
The dog kept a barkin’ all the time, and the pa’tridges on 
the upper limbs never stirred a peg, but just kept bobbin’ their 
heads and peekin’ around to see where the others had gone 
to. In less than fifteen minutes we had twelve of ’em 
scattered over the ground, and might have got more if we’d 
be’n a mind to. But twelve was enough for once, so we left 
the rest for another time, and come away. But if that 
ain’t pretty tall shootin’ now’ I’d like to know what is!” 

We exchanged horrified glances with Nimrod, but said 
nothing. The broiled grouse, however, did not taste quite 
so delicious after we knew how it was obtained. We fed 
the dogs sparingly. smoked our cigars on the porch, and 
then went up stairs for our guns and trappings. How glad 
Don and Rob were to see us accoutred for the field. How 
they raced together up and down the road, neck and neck, 
their eyes glistening and every muscle a-thrill with life. 
But a stern ‘‘To heel” brought them submissively in, for 
they knew, as well as we, that they must not waste their 
strength in fool’sh play when a day’s work was before them. 
Through the keen, bracing air of the early morning we 
tramped along the hillside with our dogs, greeting the 
habitant with a cheery ‘‘Good morning,” and his wife and 
daughter with a gallant doff of our double-visored caps. I 
doubt not we—or our habiliments—made quite a sensatiun 
in that section. The people came out by families to see us 
go by, and the awful admiration and deference with which 
our occasional calls for a drink of water were received 
would have satisfied the advance couriers of a circus. 

We bad gone about three miles when we came to a cross- 
ing of the roads. The old guide post, after half a century’s 
hesitation, had finally decided with such emphasis to lean 
toward the west that it had fallen down the bank upon its 
face, and there it lay in peaceful’ slumber like a drunken 
rambler with his two arms spread abroad. 

A native urchin was sitting under the shade of « big oak 
tree by the wayside, engaged in the enviable and profitable 
employment of picking bramble prickles from his bare feet. 
Him, in default of a guide-board, we consulted as to the 
going of the ways. 

‘‘Where does this road lead to, bub?” 

“IT dunno.” (Mouth and eyes wide open—a clear case of 
fascination. ) 

‘Well, can you tell us where this one goes?” 

“IT dunno.” 

‘‘Where do you live anyway?” 

se] dun—” 

His stupidity was past comprehension. We chose the 
westward road, superstitiously following the crazy prefer- 
ence of the fallen guide-board, and presently were led 10 
thank our stars forso doing. The road led us into the 
depth of a grand old wood. On either hand branched out 
the logging roads, which led far back up the mountains on 
either side of the valley. Tnese roads were fringed on 
either side with tangles of bush, and brake, and fern, glori- 
ous coverts for the game of which we were in search. Nor 
was it long before our busy setters, Rob and Don, began to 
show signs of birds. 

We were creeping stealthily along one of these tangled 
woodways, side by side, with our guns cocked and fingers 
on the trigger. Suddenly Don’s tail, which had been vi- 
brating eagerly from side to side, stiffened, and he came to 
a dead hait by the side of the road, his body curved into the 
shape of a half moon, with head and forcquarters turned 
toward the coverts. ‘‘Birds!” said Nimrod in a tremulous 
whisper. Bob, who had been ranging wide, just then came 
in sight, quartering for the covert, but he too stopped before 
he reached it; and fell into the same statuesque attitude on 
the opposite side. It was a pretty picture indeed, to see the 
two noble dogs frozen into attitudes of the most intense 
excitement and warning, their fore paws slightly raised, 
their tails stiffened out in a line with their backs, their eyes 
glistening and fixed, their jaws slightly wrinkled and drip- 
ping with saliva. And we, in our russet trappings, each 
with our left foot advanced and gun hanging balanced and 
slightly raised, crouching forward, ready to let loose the 
batteries of flame and death at the first signal, must have 
made no unfitting accompaniment to the picture. Every 
moment we expected to hear the wild whir of wings an- 
nouncing the flight of the hidden birds; but, having been 
so long unmolested, they were inclined to keep their covert, 
even under tue very noses of the dogs, till a sharp, ‘‘Hie 
on!” from Nimrod sent Don creeping into the brakes, and 
then, with a bewildering rush and thunder of wings the 
covey rose, not simultaneously, but rapidly one after another, 
so that there was a continuous beating and drumming of 
wings, startling our nerves and bewildering our aim.’ As 
the first birds rose, our guns came quickly to our shoulders, 
and we fired almost simultaneously.. Nimrod’s bird turned 
over and over in the air, and came down with a dull thud 
on the edge of the heath; mine swerved quickly, and let fall 
a little puff of feathers, that told it was hit, but not severely. 
Just then the third grouse rose, and with a quick snap shot, 


‘ 





almost before it had reached the level of my aim, I mowed 
it down, and it fell among the ferns, beating a wild reveille 
in its death struggles, Startled and confused, the birds now 
rose from every part of the covert. Nimrod’s second barrel 
was as destructive as his first, but, in the nervous haste of 
reloading, I lost self-possession for the moment, and my two 
next shots were wild. All this while the dogs were lying 
on ‘‘charge,” just where they had stood when the birds rose. 
Their staunchness was a silent reproof to my own excite- 
ment, and a glance at.my faithful setter restored my com- 
mand of nerve, so- that the next bird, and the last that rose, 
fell to my gun. 

It was not a bad beginning of the aay’s sport, and as Don 
and Rob retrieved our birds we loaded them and ourselves 
with congratulations and compliments. As we proceeded 
the road kept getting narrower and narrower, and the bushes 
encroached upon it more and more, until we found it incon-« 
venient to walk abreast. Nimrod accordingly proposed 
that we should separate, each taking a dog, and meet again 
at the expiration of two hours in the main road. I accord- 
ingly took Don, and making my way back to the road, chose 
another of the wood-ways to be my own Jine of operations, 
while Nimrod and Rob continued to follow the one we had 
first entered. I had not gone far before I heard the sharp 
crack of Nimrod’s gun out to the left, followed by a faint 
halloo to ‘look out,” which I obeyed none too soon, throw- 
ing myself into the position of ready just as aswift gray 
form came whizzing down one of the glades on my left, 
and rose up sharply as it saw me to pass over the tops of the 
trees and avoid my aim. But the maneuver was executed 
a little too late. I was on the gui vive, and the instant the 
bird mounted I covered it with the muzzle of my gun and 
fired. It is well known to sportsmen that an ‘‘oncoming” 
shot is the most difficult of all; judge, then, of my surprise 
and gratification when the swift-moving grouse ‘‘towered” 
for an instant with a spasmodic quiver of its wings, and 
then fall like a lump of lead almost into the jaws of be- 
wildered Don, who had never ‘‘had any experience in that 
line of shooting before,” as the whimsical surprise in his 
brown eye informed me as distinctly as though he had been 
able to speak. ‘‘l’ve got it,” I yelled with stentorian excite- 
ment to Nimrod. He might have heard me though ‘he were 
amile away. ‘‘All right,” came the distant reply, and then 
the silence of the woods closed in about us azain like the 
waters of a lake displaced for a moment by the thrust of a 
child’s finger. What a solemn and impressive thing is the 
silence of the woods! There is the silence of the broad 
fields, of the lonely mountain peak, of the pathless waters, 
of the deserted house, but there is a spell inthe silence of the 
forest that is grander and deeper and more heart-searching 
than them all. Where the vision is hemmed in and the 
sense of isolation and self-presence predominates, a man’s: 
personality stands out before his inward eye with a large- 
ness and vividness that is staitling. The little human rela- 
tionships which, like atoms of ether, go to make an atmos- 
phere between the soul and God, are all dissipated, and the 
being, the selfhood, stands exposed to the direct influences 
which come to it from the higher life, from the very presence 
of God in, and around, and above the soul. 

But while I am pointing a moral, Don is pointing a bird. 
Quick as a flash the spiritual’side of nature goes under, and 
the animal side comes up. There is but one intent and 
purpose in my mind at the present moment, and that is to 
bag the cowering game. ‘‘Hie on, Don!” The bird flushes, 
flies straight for a few paces, but, just at the same instant 
that my finger presses the trigger, swerves sharply aside, 
and escapes the leaden hail’ 1 watch the swift gray form, 
as it skims with outstretched wings down the glade, and 
suddenly, to my delight, see it sink gracefully down into a 
bit of thick covert, just on the limit of vision. ‘Aha!’ said 
I to Don, ‘‘we shall have a chance to try prince grouse again 
at hfs little game.” Hastily sliping in a fresh shell, and 
warning Don to work ‘‘steady,” I made my way. as swiltly 
and silently as possible in the direction of the covert. As I 
drew near the edge of it, and grasped my gun more firmly, 
and strung up my nerves to the highest tension of readiness, 
I heard a tantalizing ‘‘cluck! cluck!” and the pattering of 
quick little steps in the dead leaves. Don, who had come 
duly to a point at the first intimation of game, now crawled 
uneasily forward, with his belly trailing the ground, as if 
anxious to keep within scent of the bird. I knew that such 
a maneuver would unsteady him, and so hastened forward 
myself, : etermined if the bird would not flush, to shoot it 
as itran. I got a glimpse of it through the twigs and foli- 
age as it scurried away, and, depending rather upon sense 
than sight, fired at the place where I conjectured it was, 
and was well pleascd to hear it beating the ground with its 
wings, sure sign that it had received a mortal wound. Don 
plunged into the covert and brought it forth in triumph. 
It was a heavy cock, and added materially to the weight of 
my game bag, as I consigned it to the already plethoric net. 
Suddenly I 1oticed that the gloom of the forest had deep- 
ened; that there was a strange hush and intense broodip 
stillness in the air; and as I stood still to listen and marve 
at the change, I heard, of a sudden, a distant. muttering 
sound, which satisfied my curiosity in an instant, and set 
me to retracing my steps toward the main road at a lively 
pace. I had scarcely reached it when Nimrod came striding 
into sight further down. When he saw me he came swing- 
ing up the road, bowed forward with the weight of his game 
bag lik: a man carrying a pack. 

“We have got to leg it!” he remarked, laconically, as he 
swept into line with me, caught my stride, and led the home- 
ward way by half a length in advance. {I sLall never forget 
that sturdy race with the storm. There was not a house in 
sight anywhere, or shelter of any kind, and we had the usual 
antipathy of the well-equipped sportsman to getting our- 
selves and our guns wet. e were determined to reach the 
first house if it was a possible thing. Back of us, as we 
craned around our necks occasionally to look, we saw the 
great lazily moving banks of inky clouds, with their fleecy 
edges and vans, mounting up the sky. Away to the south- 
west was a veil of parallel strands, like a great spider’s web, 
stretched from Heaven to earth; and we knew that it was 
the swaying curtain of the rain. Out of it came a fresh, 
damp breeze, that freshened every moment, and warned us 
that the couriers of the shower were close athand. We 
could hear them tramping away off over the valley, and the 
sound urged us to even greater speed. Presently the dusky 
landscape began to flash into vivid pictures here and there, 
as the forked index of the lightning pointed hither and 
thither. A few large drops were falling. ‘Well, we might 
as well get under a tree, Te 
of doloroug ee. But just then we rounded a bend 
in the road, and saw, on our left, a rude log barn in a clear- 
ing. It was well nigh overgrown with a tangle of bushes 
and wild grass, and had easily escaped our notice when 


suppose,” said Nimrod, in a tone . 
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going in the opposite direction. But now we made for it 
right gladly, and had just time to pry open the little door 
and squeeze in against a solid mass of hay, when with a 
rush and a roar the unreasonable thunderstorm broke upon 
us. In our cosy ncst we were safe and dry, and we exulted 
at the roaring of the wind in the trees, and the crashing of 
thunder, and the mighty undertone of the rain. For full 
twenty minutes the storm raged, with intervals of compara- 
tive quiet, when it gathered strength for a fresh onslaught; 
but by and by the thunderclaps rolled farther and farther 
away, the wind subsided, and the rain fell more and more 
gently, till at length :t stopped as suddenly as a child stops 
crying, and the sun burst through the dripping tree tops like 
a smile through tear-wet lashes. We gathered up our guns 
and game, pushed ourselves out of our nests in the hay, and 
picked our way carefully along the narrow path to the road 
again. Then, with the invigoration of the clarified air and 
a kecn appetite, we set out on a swinging lope for the tavern, 
and presently were toasting our damp shins at a good 
hickory fire, 1nd relating our adventures to a wide-mouthed 
audience. ‘‘Wal, them dogs of yourn be good for some- 
thing,” said Ham Marsh, carressing his “‘span’l”—*‘but I’d 
ruther hev mine.” 


A DAY’S SHOOTING IN FLORIDA. 


66°F.HE Invalid” was in St. Augustine, Fla., enjoying 

with his wife and friend, the dolce far niente of that 
quaint and pretty old town. His first and only shooting ex- 
cursion there took place shortly after his arrival, and on his 
return he described it in these words: 

Our guide was the Jack of all trades of the entire county. 
His name was Fredericks, and the populace called him 
“Rex” for short. While strolling any day throvgh the nar- 
row streets you would see him perched in mid-air, hangin 
on by his upprr lasies, painting a sign for an aerial fanci 
shopkeeper. Avain he would be tearing on a young colt 
beyond the city walls, breaking the restive three year old. 
Then you would meet him rushing into one of the old coquina 
sraltel houses to choke a dose of physic down the throat of 
some poor sufferer. His favorite prescription was a delight- 
ful and bracing mixture which he compounded from his 
stock of paints and oils. Many a tough old ‘‘manhawkin” 
and Florida ‘‘cracker” had he pulled through with that 
same ‘‘tonic.” 

Well, one bright lovely morning, just at the dawn of day, 
Rex appeared at the hotel door in a ‘‘jumper,” as he called 
it. It proved to be a two-wheeled abomination, and it was 
well named, for it would jump everlastingly. The only way 
you saved your tongue and teeth from entire destruction 
and loss while riding init, was to ram the one half way 
down your throat and close the others so tightly together 
that your entire mouth felt like a vise, and you quite ex- 
perienced all the horrors of lockjaw. A. fair looking setter 
belonging to ‘‘the old veteran” —as the newspapers delight to 
call him—Carroll Livingston, was coiled up in the cart. 

My friend Page and 1, accoutred as we were with long 
boots and guns and traps, plunged into the vile vehicle and 
dashed off. Of course, as in all such cases with me, my good 
wife had filled the curt with all sorts of bundles and _ bags. 
She crammed in the medicine chest and a big lunch basket 
and some enticing looking bottles, and wraps, waterproofs, 
rugs, au umbrella, and great Scott! a camp chair, which I 
suppose she thought I would recline on and gayly shoot the 
birds as they confidingly soared to their fate in a constant 
streel about thirty yards off. Ah, the faithful tender sposa 
mia! What good and careful watch she keeps over my 
racked lungs, and how anxious will she be till I greet her 
again at dusk. 

Packed full as we were, and with only one seat holding 
two in the cart, big Page had to find a bed of thorns among 
the traps behind. Every jolt of the wheels would send his 
heels up in the air, he would make a dash with his hands 
for the back of our seat, when down would come his heels 
again with a ‘‘devil’s tattoo,” enough to smash the floor 
boards in twain. Thus we rode through the streets of old 
Augustine, and out of the city gates into the magnolia 

roves beyond at the gray dawn of day. The mocking- 

irds were warbling their clear, pure notes as we 
bumped along, and the air was thick and drowsy with the 
scent_of orange blossoms. We went on through the mag- 
nolias, a grand old grove, with the trees arching overhead 
so that the blue sky above was almost shut out. The heavy 
dew drops sparkled and glistened on the leaves, and a cool 
breeze was swaying the limbs to and fro, shedding the 
drops to the ground, so that we seemed to be passing through 
a shower of silvery light. Beyond again, in the open, we 
came to the savannah, an immense low swamp, where we 
expected to find that glorious bird for sport, the English 
snipe, and have our blood stirred at the sound of his ‘‘scape, 
scape,” as he winged his quick flight. 

Just at the border of the ‘‘mash” I saw a big wing glisten 
in the , about sixty yards off, and, hoping for big game, 
I cunningly and selfishly said to Rex, in an off-hand way, 
‘Pull up here and I'll Pa put my gun together, as we may 
put up something.” jumped out, stuck in a couple of 
cartridges, and crept along the edge of the sedge. The dog 
hung back and did not seem to care to do her work. I stole 
forward, and judging I was about the right distance from 
where I had seen the wing flutter, I threw a lump of clay 
ahead, and rose up all ready to catch the bird on the wing. 
My blood was up and I was eager for the fray. At once 
there rose an immense black object that appeared to fill up 
the whole sky as I —— Slowly and awkwardly the crea- 
ture took flight, and I had all { could do to prevent myself 
from blazing into it. 

Great shrieks of disgusting laughter assailed my ears, and 
slowly and sadly, ‘halting with reluctant feet,” I turned 
back to meet the jibes and ridicule of those two vulgar and 
heartless ruffians. ‘‘Why didn’t you pot him?” shrieked 
Page; and ‘‘You’re a prize buzzard stalker!” yelled Rex. 
Alas, too true. I had advanced with deadly intent and with 
a beating, hopeful heart, using all eon skill to bag 
‘the scavenger of the South.” Great Scott! will I ever hear 
the last of that buzzard? 

We went on and hunted the savannah and got about two 
dozen birds. Thesun had climbed high in the clear sky 
by this time, and as our throats were parched and we were 
as hungry as only hunters can be, we made for the cart. As 
we went we skirted a rising ground covered with scrub 
palmettoes at the edge of some woods. Fan suddenly drew 
up stiff and among the low scrubs, and Page said to me, 
“Invalid, you go on and take that point. You’ve been 
missing all morning, see now if you can’t kill this time.” 
(Page is really a good fellow, take him all round, but he is 
one of the many who preface in a sort of hang-dog manner 
some of theirspeeches by saying, ‘I’m a plain, outspoken 






person, you know—”and' then immediately blurt out 
something which hurts your feelings in the cruelest way.) 
I advanced quietly, admiring the good bitch the while as 
she stood like a’ rock, with her body rigid and. her head 
py — to oneside, Just as rengned her ” sud- 
denly made a big spring, gave two quick htened yelps 
and ait out” on a bee fine 1 for the —_ “ hard as she 
could tear, and was soon lost to sight. A peculiar pungent 
and aromatic odor floated in the air, and l‘looked at Rex 
dumbfounded with surprise. Not a bird got up. Rex 
turned off one side with very quick steps and quickly re- 
marked, ‘‘We had better make tracks; it’s a moccasin!” 
Cheerful intelligence truly, for the moccasin is a deadly 
poisonous snake, so Page and I left, looking like a pair of 
full checked “‘high-steppers” as we lifted our feet full high 
over the palmettoes, with a pleasant feeling crawling in cold 
shivers up our legs, and playing along our back bones that 
every moment we would be struck with the venom of the 
reptile. Ugh! 

ex told us later that the dogs often point these snakes, 
their odor being very like a quail’s. The brute had evi- 
dently struck at Fan who must have beon out of range, but 
the very life was frightened out cf her. 

We reached the cart, which was drawn up in a cool shady 
spot near some water, and I immediately went to the stream 
and pulled one of the bottles out, which hau been put there 
to cool, and took several long and deep draughts from it. 

‘‘Look here, Invalid,” called Page, ‘-how many of those 
‘swallows’ make a summer?” 

‘‘When the ‘swallows’ homeward fly,” Rex added. 

“I’m taking an antidote for a snake bite.” said 1. 

“But you weren’t struck.” 

“Wel , I might have been, and it will cure the fright any- 
way.” 

“You'll see snakes—plenty of them; hcop snakes, too—if 
you don’t take your long throat away from that bottle.” 

‘‘He will drown himself inside with it, anyway,” said Rex. 

We sat down in the cool nook, and spread our feast over 
the grass. Rex dealt out the fluids, and Page handed us a 
big pile of sandwiches. They were mighty tough chewing 1 
thought, and Rex, who could bolt anything, seemed in 
difficulty, too. We managed to grind up two each, and 
slow, laborious work it was. I looked at Page, who had 
kept so quiet I fancied he might have noiselessly suffucated 
over one of them. He seemed all right, however, and was 
munching away with composure and satisfaction. 

“You fellows are eae grumbling—never satisfied. 
Why can’t you be contented and take things, even tough 
sandwiches, as they come?” he said. I noticed a sly twinkle 
in his off eye, and I knew something was up. Just then a 
bit of white meat dropped from the sandwich in his hand. 
It fell to the ground, and, by the great horn spoon, it was— 
chicken! Yes, young, tender, and juicy chicken! My 
wife, with her own hands, had made a few big sandwiches 
of ‘‘spring broilers” forme. I had forgotten ull about them, 
and had been breaking my teeth and dislocating my jaws 
on the black, tough, leathery abominations of the hotel’s 
making, while Page was regaling himself on what should 
have been my dainty, toothsome ones. The brute had 
finished all but one, and I crammed that whole, into his 
mouth, while he was shaking with laughter at my rage; but 
I had the slight satisfaction of seeing him almost choke as 
he spluttered and shook. He grew red in the face, but he 
could not stop laughing, and finally, when he got the whole 
thing anchored down into his rapacious and capacious 
stomach, he took such a long pull out of one of the bottles 
that it made us lonely watching him, as the spirit gurgled 
with an enticing wash down his throat. 

The setter wandered back to us just then looking 
thorougly ashamed of herself, with her ‘‘flag” drawu down 
at more than half-mast. We gave hera few biscuits, washed 
her feet in the stream, and, recruited and refreshed, we put 
the flea-bitten, home-bred mare to the cart and started off 
for ‘‘pastures new” with high hopes to pursue the sport. 

Fan ranged at her ‘‘own swect will,” and as we reached 
the center of a large, dry, open space, while quartering the 
ground swiftly, drew up to a fine point. We flushed a bevy 
of about twenty quail, and by each of us taking the birds in 
our line at the first flight and ‘“‘marking down,” we got 
seventeen of them. The bitch worked finely here, though 
she would ‘‘break shot.” She was very fast, with a keen, 
true scent, and staunch and firm on a point, so it was half 
the sport to me to watch her work. 

We soon started homeward, as it was getting late, and I 
had promised the good wife to house my “‘iron constitution” 
before dark. As we neared the town after a long drive, 
with ‘‘a heavy sea on” in the ‘‘jumper,” Rex, posnting to a bit 
of water ahead, told Page to alight, as there was always a 
duck or morg to be found there. Page went on, and us he 
neared the pond threw up his hand as a signal that he 
sighted game. Stooping well down, cautiously and slowly 
he stole on, almost on all fours. The grass, about three 
feet high along the margin uf the water, hid him from the 
doomed birds. On he crept, and we held our breaths now, 
for he was within range, and well we knew his deadly aim. 
Suddenly he arose, brought his gun as quick as lightning to 
his shculder, gave one quick glance along thé rib, and took 
a snap shot at—what? By George! at a little clump of 
native oyster shells! He let drive into the mud and thells, and 
for one instant the heavens were full of dirt, bits of hardened 
lime and smoke, while the din of the report rang on the air! 

He turned with a sad face and retraced his steps to the 
cart—and we exploded. I yelled and shouted myself hoarse 
at him, for the buzzard and chicken sandwiches incidents 
were now avenged. Rex gave out mighty war whoops, 
Fan barked unceasingly, even the mare took sides with us 
and neighed responsively. oe said never a word, but he 
will regret all the rest of his life mistaking a dark dirty 
mess of Florida oyster shells for black ducks. 

We feasted that night on the spoils of the hunt, and we 
poured libations deep and strong to the day, but there was 
one at the banquet who bore a sad air and a meek mien. A 
deep gloom was in his eyes, and melancholy marked him for 
her own, and it was neither Rex nor I. J. 

Lake 
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New Yor«.—Medina, Orleans Co., Oct. 25.—Wild 
have appeared in quite large numbers on the shores of 
Ontario, feeding on stubble and wheat fields, but I have not 
heard of any being killed. Ducks are not new plenty. 
Plover have been scarce this fall, but a friend reports kill- 
ing twenty-five one day when he was drilling in wheat. 
Black and y squirrel hunting has been good. I have 
good authority for reporting strings of ten to twenty, and 
one especially large bag of thirty, but the writer must say 
he has not had so good luck. Woodcock and partridge 
shooting has not been, on the whole, first class—at least, that 
is the experience of—Sau NirEr. 


THE NEW JERSEY NON-RESIDENT LAWS 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have paid some attention to the New Jersey game laws 
affecting non-residents of that State, and have arrived at 
conclusions respecting them which 1 beg leave to submit. I 
have no personal interest in the questions involved, but 
being a lawyer, I have found them interesting in their legal 
and constitutional aspects My conclusions are as follows: 

1. The acts in question do not authorize any society to 
exact a license fee exceeding the annual dues of resident 
members for the privilege of shooting iu New Jersey. The 
provision in the charter of the West Jersey Society is, in 
effect, that non-residents of the State shooting in certain 
counties must comply with the by-laws of this society 
Now, what sort of by-laws are meant? I think, obviously, 
by-laws intended to protect game, and restraining the mem 
bers equally with non-residents. The idea of the Legislature 
seems to have been that such regulations as the members 
saw fit to impose upon themselves for the good of game, 
should apply equally to all non-residents shooting in the 
counties affected. Such regulations might, for example, be 
made, forbidding the shouting of prairie chiekens or exotic 
game, such as migratory quail or English pheasants during 
a term of years; or forbidding spring snipe shooting; or 
limiting the number of game birds or animals to be killed 
by a maninaday. To by-laws of this general nature non- 
residents were required to conform. But there was not to 
be one law for the member and another for the non-resident 
although the State would enforce the law azainst the latter 
and not against the former. No discrimination between 
members and non-residents is permitted tothe society, either 
by express terms or by implication. If the society can make 
the privilege of shooting more burdensome to the non- 
resident than to the member, it can practically exclude the 
former entirely. No such power is given to it. 

2. What has been said of the West Jersey Society applies 
equally to all societies organized under the general law, 
which has, nevertheless, some curious features of its own. 
No society organized under it has any special or peculiar 
field of operations assigned to it. The New Jersey Society’ 
claims ‘‘protection” over the whole State, and there is noth- 
ing in the statute which forbids or conflicts with such a 
claim. Nor is there any limit to the number of societies 
that may be organized. From this it would follow that any 
non-resident desiring to shoot in New Jersey must comply 
with the by-laws of all the game. protective societies ‘‘orzan- 
ized or to be organized.” A few men in Cape May county 
may, it is supposed, get up a socicty and fine a non-resident 
$50 for shooting a partridge in Sussex without joining their 
sociéty. Moreover, no provision is made in the statute for 
giving the non-resident notice as to how many or what by- 
laws he must obey. He may be required to conform to any 
number of them, no matter how onerous, inconsistent or 
absurd they may be, and no matter if he ever heard, or 
might have heard, of them. Can the Legislature have in- 
tended any such thing? Can such «n act have any force or 
validity? 

3. The root of the matter is that this sort of legislation is 
all unconstitutional. The courts have repeatedly held, and 
it is well settled, that tle legislative power of the State, 
vested by the Constitution in the Legislature, cannot be 
delegated by it to any other body. Thus in Barto vs. Him- 
rod, 8 N. Y. Reports p. 483, it was decided that an act, 
which, by its terms, was to become a law only after its ap 
proval by a majority vote of the people of the State, was 
unconstitutional and void, whether approved or not by 
populwr vote. Decisions to alike effect have been made, 
and are the recognized law, in New Jersey. To my mind it 
is too plain for argument that the legislation now under 
consideration is a mere bald attempt to delegate legislative 
power, but with certain gross and extraordinary features of 
unconstitutionality. For the power is attempted to be 
given, not to the people of the State, nor of any part thereof, 
nor to any local authorities, but to certain undefined and irre 
sponsible sociéties, not representing the people in any sense, 
and not subject to any direct supervision or control. The 
courts of New Jersey cannot hold such legislation constitu- 
tional without swallowing alive several of their previous 
decisions. 

4, But an adequate discussion of these points is hardly to 
be expected in the Welsh case. It is stated that the New 
Jersey Soeiety has assumed the defense of that case and has 
intrusted it to their own counsel. That he will defend the 
case in a way which, if successful, will knock the bottom 
out of the whole system of levying tribute on non-residents, 
is not very probable. The court may possibly go beyord 
the argument of counsel, and, on its own motion, decide the 
constitutional and other questions involved. But this, also, 
is unlikely, because the judges generally have enough to do 
in deciding the questions argued by counsel, without dig- 
ging any other questions out of the cases that come before 
them. There is some danger that the court, by assuming 
aud passing without question the constitutionality of the 
legislatio. under consideration, may unconsciously create a 
quasi precedent in its favor. The ultimate settlement of the 
matter is, however, in my judgment, as certain as the de 
cision of a legal question, involving the application of old 
principles to new circumstances, can ever be. Perbaps an 
action for assault and battery or false imprisonment, biought 
by some one who has been arrested and fined, or imprisoned, 
would raise the question in as neat a way as any. Such an 
action miglt probably be brought in an United States Court, 
though I do not think there would be any advantage in 
choosing that forum. PICKET. 

New York, Oct. 13, 1582. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In looking over the file of back numbers alluded to in 
my last, Isee that you have been favored with pros and 
cons of the game protective society question, with especial 
reference to the West Jersey Society and their recent activi- 
ties. Perhaps you are tired of the subject, and perhaps you 
have room for a little more light on it from anotber stand- 

int. To-day I have with mea friend, a gentleman who 
oves to shoot, and who hus for fifteen years lived at Glass- 
boro, in the very center of the West Jersey jurisdiction. 
Let me give you his opinion on the “‘local society.” He 


says: 

vePhe W. J. G. P. S. may be a good institution, but if so 
it has been sadly misrepresented and omer misunder- 
stood. Witb us it islooked upon as organized and man 
aged solely for the gentlemen sportsmen (?) of Philadelphia 
whom we denominate pot-hunters. Among our farmers we 
have many who shoot for the love of shooting, who protect, 
or would protect, the game, and who are in no sense illib- 
eral in their views, And yet Ido not know of one such 
farmer with whom the society is not an object of dislike 
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and disgust. If the society has spent thousands of dollars | appearance every year about this time in the Thames River, 
in supplying game birds, we have not heard of them in our | and disappear about Nov. 1 or a little later. rt 

section. If they have made any effort toward enforcing | The present fresh weather has moved more wild fowl to 
the law against trapping birds or shooting out of season it | our New Jersey bays. A few brant have arrived. There is 
has not been in our section. On the contrary, it hinders | quite a flock now using the flats in Tuckerton Bay, opposite 
the enforcement of the law by pretending to do what it | Packertown and West Creek, but they are out of harm’s 
does not do, and what others would do were it not for the | way, unless a battery or sink box could be put there, and 
pretensions of the society. 5 this is not in order in these waters : , 7 

‘To-day the woods of Gloucester county are full of bird| Snipe are so little sought for in our immediate neighbor- 
traps and ‘snoods,’ and around Glassboro a regular fusilade hood at this time of the year, owing to the fact that the 
of guns and the continued yelping of hounds tells how the | season for upland game is open, I have heard of none being 
rabbits are suffering. The farmers say that the law is directly | killed, but could almost warrant a good day if some of the 
against them, and in favor of those who make a business of grounds bordering the New Jersey creeks were visited, 
shooting. To the Philadelphian who shoots every month of | especially now that many of the banks have been down and 
the year the fee of five dollars is nothing. To the market | excellent feeding places have been created by the overflow 
hunter who makes this his calling and sells his game the | of water. s . 
fee is a mere bagatelle. But the farmer, who feeds and pro-| Battery or sink box shooting begins next week at the Sus- 
tects the game, feels it an imposition that he cannot invite | quehanna, Bush and Gunpowder rivers. Redheads and 
his relative or friend from across the river for a day’s shoot- | blackheads are already feeding on the flats in numbers, but 
ing on his own land, without the payment of this unjust tax, | few canvas-backs have come on. Scores will be large at 
or running the risk of having his friends arrested. In an- | first, but it does not take long to educate the fowl, and 
other way, indirectly, the society works against instead of | they soon know the difference between a flock of stools and 
for game protection. Many land holders would forbid and | a bunch of their own kin, and then it takes more powder. 
prevent promiscuous shooting by enforcing the trespass act Homo. 
and claiming their rights. But with a society ‘license’ in 
his pocket the pot-hunter waxes bold and impudent. He 
defiantly waves his paper under the nose of the farmer, and 
insists upon his right to shoot anywhere in the five counties. 
Of course it is mere brag, or else he has been imposed upon 
by those who sold him the privilege, but he gains his point 
if, as in many cases, the farmer gets tired of beimg cursed 
and threatened and gives up his game to destruction. 

‘‘Again, we consider the charter of this society, if not un- 
constitutional, at least opposed to the best and most 
thoroughly established ae of legislation. It is local 
option in its most dangerous form. The law makes certain 
acts upon the part of certair: persons criminal and punish- 
able, provided the said persons have not complied with the 
‘by-laws of the society. Now, the society is composed of 
just whoever pays the membership fee, most of them, of 
course, non-residents of the State, and so far as the State is 
concerned, perfectly irresponsible. This body of irrespon- 
sible persons then has the power of enacting a criminal 
code, subjecting persons to imprisonment and fine. No, sir, 
down in West Jersey we do not consider the W. J. G. P. A. 
a West Jersey, or even a New Jersey, institution; we do not 
think it a benefit of the State, the citizens, the game, nor any- 
thing else but the ‘sports’ and market hunters across the 
river.” 

Now, my friend may be right or wrong in his own 
opinions, but I know he speaks for the section he comes 
from, and it may be of interest to your readers to know that 
the odious ‘‘non-resident” clause is not in favor with a large 
class of Jerseymen. Game protection we need, but we do 
not get it by any law or charter now on our statute books. A. 

Mipp.esex County, N. J., Oct. 27, 1882. 


















































OUR NEW JERSEY LETTER. 


OUR printer’s mistake in making my last say ‘‘breeding” 
instead of ‘‘feeding” ground may have impressed the 


day, a long tramp, some good sport and an excellent dinner. 
n this section (about ten miles south of New Brunswick, 
in Middlesex county) we get our fall woodcock shooting in 


the dog. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As there have appeared in your paper not long since some 
articles in reference to the manner in which the West Jersey 
Game Protective Society has been conducted and the man- 
ner in which the funds of the society have been spent, we, 
the majority of the committee appointed to investigate the 
books of the secretary, assistant secretary, and treasurer, 
do make the following report : 

That we have vouched said accounts and find them to be 
correct in every particular. 

The following is an itemized account of the financial 
transactions of the society: 
Balance on hand September 21, 1881.... 


. $ 251 26 
Total amount received from September 
Es Ae suicr dings uaswseoesokw ve ans bubatneancseuvedk 1,618 00 


I ics is sae og canis santana $1,869 26 
Amount expended, salary of Secretary and Assistant.$280 00 


not get through the thicket, or if you consider your posi- 
tion favorable for a shot, stand stilla ‘minute or two, and a 


the shoulder and the pin-oak leaves and feathers on the air tell 
the result. Stand still, Milo will bring your bird. Now 


you wheel, shoot and miss him with your gun. That is not 








¥ — of detective officer.. ...... oa not come when he stops. Yesterday he went into a cat 

a alone panne Naee enema ae swamp, impenetrable to us, found a bird, and flushed it four 

“ distributing birds.................. 106 05 successive times, bringing it at last within our range. Now 

a Committee on Laws........ ....... 47 25 please do not say that this is contrary to all rules of shooting 

EER PONING. «0-02.00 +2220 500s Face 31 gzg gg | and training. Remember if it is wrong we cannot tell the 

: dog so, for he is deaf; and if it is wrong it is. successful. for 

Balance on hand September 21, 1882.................... $535 88 | Milo has brought more woodcock to his master’s hand than 


We regret that Mr. Charles Dougherty, our fellow-com- 
mitteeman, through absence from the city, was not able to 
respond to the notifications of meetings held. 

Very respectfully, 
Gro. EMLEN, 
Cuas. A. Braae. 


edge and belief. 
time; I want to say something else. 


OcToBER 25, 1882. slope of one of the sodded mounds which covef the graves, 


OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 


UT few Philadelphia sportsmen have gone out for quail 
in our State as yet, preferring to wait until November 
1, when the opening season begins in the neighboring States 
of New Jersey and Delaware. The State law of Deiaware, 
requiring non-residents to pay a license for shooting, seems 
to work well. There is no complaint on the part of out- 
siders, who willingly pay the yearly fee, recognizing it as a 
State law, while the farmers of Delaware, whose lands had 
been so long overrun by the chicken shooting and fence- 
breaking hordes from the city of Philadelphia, now feel a 
diminution of visiting ‘‘gunners,” and are more apt to al- 
low the privilege of shooting over their grounds to those 
that come, especially if they ask permission. Woodcock 
are being killed in goodly numbers throughout Pennsy]l- 
vania, the flight having come on since the cool change of 
weather took place. During a late trip to Connecticut 
your correspondent learned that quail were comparatively 
abundant this season all through the State. Everywhere 
from our own Pennsylvania the same story reaches us, and 
we all hope for an open winter, that the birds may gain. 

While at Middletown, Conn., Dr. Morgan, of that place, 
showed me his new pointer Zip, a dog weighing perha 
sixty-five pounds, and a perfect Spanish one to look at. It 
is seldom we now see a pointer which holds so firmly in ap- 
pearance to the Spanish blood from which it sprung on one 
side or the other, as Dr. Morgan’s. Here we can notice the 
cleft nostrils, short muzzle and round head of the Castillian 
animal, while the body is a perfect representation of the old 
cuts of this breed, so little met with nowadays. 

While at New London, Conn,, I had a few hours’ amuse- 
ment fishing for small mackerel in the Thames River, near its _—— 
mouth. The fish were small, weighing a quarter of a pound,| Waps BortEp 1x TaLLow.—Mercersburg, Pa., Oct. 23. 
but the river is full of them, and the autumn run is now on. | —If ‘‘F. B.,” New York, will boil his wads in tallow he can 
With a light rod and tackle and any white bait that will at-| shoot all day and his gun will not lead, ror powder crust, 
tract the attention of the fish (a piece of rag kept in motion | and a single wipe after shooting will show a bright barrel. 
will do), hundreds may be taken. Such schools make their! —S. D. , : 


strangely selected bed, I wished that another Burns might 
see these ‘‘wee, sleekit, cow’rin’, tim’rous” beasts, and draw 
the proper lessen from this new union of the ‘‘cradle and 
the grave.” Postponing the poetical and taking up the 
practical, I am glad to say the little beasts were not hurt by 
the uncovering of their nursery nor frightened away by the 
handling of curious visitors; but before this letter is printed 
will no doubt know what “open season” means. 

And in that same connection one of my neighbors has 
been training a young hound this fall. He caught a half 
grown rabbit and kept it in a barrel. Every leisure day he 
would tie the rabbit’s hind legs together and let it go, then 
put the pup on the track. Of course he had no trouble in 
securing his drag when school was out. That was allright, 
but I have another neighbor whose old hound does not need 
training. Skip got wind of this rabbit in the barrel busi- 
and upset the concern. Since then the pup has had a vaca- 
tion. 

While we are on this black basssubject, I notice tnat some 
of the folks in New England are down on this game fish, 
because they say, when put in a pond it cleans out all other 
fish and then clears out down stream. A few years ago 
Commissioner Anderson sent some young bass, which were 
used for stocking the pond at Milford, in Mercer county. I 
have never heard of any of these fish being taken at Milford, 
but this summer several two-pounders have been caught in 
the pond at Hightstown, which is on the same stream and 


two miles below. A. 
MippLEsEx County, N. J., October 27, 1882. 








whole subject of woodcock shooting on my mind and sent me 
out to investigate. If so I thank the printer for a half holi- 


the ‘‘timber swamp,” the low-lying parts of what was once 
heavy timber. Twenty or thirty years ago the valuable 
trees were sent to market, but here and there the ‘‘snags” or 
gum trees stand, ‘‘like sentinels” of course, while underneath 
the sprouts and saplings, the alders and rosebushes, the cat- 
briars and swamp grasses, struggle for an existence and 
against the progress of theinvader. We ride out through the 
wood-carter’s roads to the most distant point and hunt to- 
ward home. Our dog is Milo. He is so old that he cannot 
hear the loudest command nor the shrillest whistle. He 
would pay no attention if he could. He has followed this 
business in ‘he swamps longer than you have, sir, and he 
wants none of your instruction. Remember that to-day 
you are not taking the dog with you, but you are going with 



















Now we are inthe swamp; yonder isa group of two or 
three old ‘‘snags,” beneath them you sce the green leaves of 
a pin-oak or two, and the tops of some alders. Below all 
this there winds a little run, a little path of water filled with 
green moss, and that, says our guide, is alikely spot. Milo 
knows it, and the tinkle of his bell bids you adieu as he disap- 
pears under the briars. You may see him again in five minutes 
or youmay not. You take theold roads and rabbit paths and 
try to keep within sound of that bell. When it ‘stops you 
willstop. You can force your way toward the point where 
you last heard it and there, as staunch assteel, you will find 
the old dog, and there you will find a bird. But if you can- 


tinkle of the bell and a whir of wings brings your gun to 


in he goes again and on you go-—hdr—there comes another 
down the open. You could have hit him with your hat, but 


strange, for the leaves still hang on the trees, and at this 
time of year their color is trying to the eyes. Do you say 
that Milo ‘‘flushes” his birds? That is exactly it, and that 
is his husiness about half the time. He is as true as truth in 
the open field or when without his bell, but when that is on 
his neck he knows his duty is to put up the bird if you do 

















any dog now living in New Jersey, to the best of our know]- 
hat is enough about woodcock for this 


Speaking about rabbits. One day this summer the sexton 
of a church down in Monmouth county, asked me to take 
a walk in the old graveyard. He showed me right in the 


a round hole, about the size of a quart bowl. In this cavity 
were five young rabbits, the smallest I ever saw. The 
kittens were blind, not larger than the common mouse, and 
do you know that when I saw them cuddled so cozily in their 





HOUNDING vs. STILL HUNTING. 


Jackson, Mich., Oct. 22. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The northern part.of our State, as you well know, is 
stocked with an abundant supply of deer, enough to satisfy 
an unlimited number of ‘‘true sportsmen” with a month’s 
good hunting for years to come. But we find that the 
market hunter is rapidly accomplishing-his work, and we, 
the members of the game protective societies and the busi- 
ness men of the State, who enjoy a little sport with the gun 
occasionally, have racked our brains for the best means for 
remedying the evil. We studied the matter carefully and 
finally, after some trouble, had a law passed prohibiting the 
shipping of them out of the State. . 

This last act was not passed from any selfish motive. We 
are glad to welcome sportsmen from other States to our 
hunting ground. It was simply an act of self-preservation, 
and the doing of it was arrived at only after incontrovert- 
ible facts and figures proved it a necessity. In the first 
place, where a great hue and cry was raised against the 
hounds, by the market hunters, we looked into the matter. 
Figures came pouring in that made things look as though 
an edict must be passed against the poor brutes. Some -one. 
generally a markct hunter, would say, “Such a party of 
hunters left the woods last week with thirty-five deer;” 
another, 2nd you could make up your mind that he was 
hunting for the filthy lucre there was in it, would speak of 
‘another party of those infernal hound hunters that went 
down on the train last night with twenty deer,” etc. Now 
the truth about the matter would be this: the party that 
went down with thirty-five deer was probably composed of 
seven or cight or more persons, and they had been in the 
woods about three weeks, which meant about two deer a 
week for each man in an outfit of very successful hound 
hunters, and, furthermore, these same hound hunters were 
business men and farmers from the southern part of the 
State, industrious citizens who pay heavy taxes for the sup- 
port of the State. Who wants to deprive them of a little 
sport every fall when they haven’t the time or opportunity 
to learn to still hunt the deer successfully, and w&o has a 
better rigbt to hunt as he pleases, so long as he does it in 
season and in a manner that will not exterminate the game? 

On the other hand, how does the market hunter work it? 
Does he hunt with hounds? Oh, no, he wouldn’t do such a 
thing, he wouldn’t do anything so unsportsmanlike, he 
would rather sneak around where the deer congregate in the 
morning, and see if he couldn’t get two in range of each 
other so as to save ammunition. But really, without joking, 
a market hunter considers it very poor work indeed, if he 
does not average one deer a day, not for a week or two, but 
right through the whole season, and I can give names, if 
necessary, Where one man, in several different cases, has 
killed over 160 deer in the open season of ninety days. 

Now let no. one think I am opposed to stil! hunting, I pre- 
fer it myself, for I am still young aud strong and can follow 
a pair of antlers as far as anybody, but for pity’s sake don’t 
try to bar out those who are not so fortunate, from this 
most exciting sport. There are several old gentlemen in 
this city, my father among the rest, who wouldn’t sleep 
well all winter if they couldn’t kill a deer or two every fall, 
and even ‘‘Antler” may see the timc when his limbs are stiff 
and his eyes dim, when he will welcome the faithful bound 
and will find the buckshot and ten-bore good enough for 
him. ; A. W. M. 


Tue Nurmeccers’ DEER SHootrnc.—Montreal, Quebec, 
Oct. 22.—Hditor Forest and Stream: Lam surprised that you, 
who take such high ground in favor of the preservation of 
game and the strict observance of all laws having that end 
in view, should publish an account of the doings of a party 
of law-breakers, even though the adventures of these heroes 
may be, and doubtless are, purely imaginary; the fact of 
your <.oing so, even though no offense against the game 
laws has actually been committed (except in the,author’s 
mind), cannot but have a demorelizing effect. The case I 
now refer to is that of ‘‘B. G. A.” in his papers in yours of 
12th a:.d 19th inst., styled ‘‘Nutmeggers on the Ottawa.” 
This writer professes to have been engaged, with his party, 
hunting deer in Ontario during the close season in that prov- 
ince (Dec. 15 to Oct. 1.) I contend that it is a grave offense 
to describe the unsportsmanlike act of hunting game during 
the close season. ‘The — of writing accounts of feats 
performed in direct and open violation of the law is becom- 
ing quite too common, and should be frowned down by all 
good citizens and sportsmen. Quite recently a prominent 
member of the Sherbrooke Game Protéctive Club published 
in « local paper a graphic description of his exploits killing 
moose in the Lake Megantic District during the close season, 
greatly to the disgust of all true sportsmen who saw the 
article. Last year a book was published here, entitled 
‘‘Three Months Among the Moose, by a Military Chaplain,” 
describing the author’s exploits slaughtering moose, the 
most noble game in our forests, during the close season. 
All these writers, if they are guilty of the breaches of the 
law they profess to have committed, should at least have the 
decency to abstain from publicly proclaiming their crimes. 
I trust you will call attention to this matter in the columns 
of your widely circulated and nighly influential journal,—H. 











“SWIVELLER” Visits OLtp SceNnEs.—Phila., Oct. 27.— 
I have just had a call from a valued correspondent of 
ForREST AND STREAM, whose articles I had often read with 
pleasure, Yut on whose face I had not before looked—‘‘Dick 
Swiveller” (W. L. C.), formerly of New York and Philadel- 
phia, but lately of South Carolina. For many years—ever 
since his connection with the U. 8. Ordnance Department 
in 1861-5—Mr. C. has applied himself to the study of guns 
with an enthusiasm not often seen, and it now creates little 
surprise to learn, as I have just done, that he is about to 
form a connection with one of the most influential gun 
establishments in the North. This will be good news to his 
friends and will increase many-fold his already very large 
circle of acquaintances, as he has that keen sense and mag- 
nificent grip on business affairs that will enable him to com- 
mand success in any establishment. May he prosper greatly 
and return to our next bi-centennial—W. M. H. 


Mvsxoxa.—Toronto, Ont., Oct. 26.+—Messrs. McKee and 
Beatty, of Pittsburgh, the latter the art correspondent of the 
N. Y. Graphic; Dr. Elliott, of New York aud Mr. J. Ma- 
thews, of Toronto, are camped on Trading Lake, Muskoka. 
During the past week they have ‘‘bagged” ten deer, one 
bear, and numbers of duck and partridge. They report the 
sport and weather alt that could be desired. Two of the 
party have made annual trips to this section ‘for some time. 
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Nov. 2, 1882.] 





Lowe. (Mass.) SPortsMEN.—The country surroundin 
Lowell was in the early history of the town, considered 
hunting ground, and in spite of the work-a-day life peculiar 
to a manufacturing city there were not wanting men fully 
appreciating the opportunity presented. Some of the older 
sportsmen of to-day recall the name of Governor Buttrick, 

athaniel and William Jones, Jefferson Nickless, Jake 
Lakin, James Calef, Isaiah Leighton, Abijah Cutter, William 
N. Owen, David Ockington and a host of others, whose ad- 
ventures were wont to be discussed around the winter fire, 
and are still the subject of entertaining anecdote. Many of 
them have passed on to the “‘happy hunting ground,” but 
others still remain and even now take an active interest in 
the exploits of others. There are probably in the neighbor- 
hood of 300 men in Lowell who might dislike to have the 
word ‘‘Sportsman” follow their names in the directory, but 
who trevertheless enjoy an outing for a day or more, taking 
rod or gun, witb a gusto which would entitle them to the 
term. Asa rule they are men actively engaged in business, 
to whom occasional outdoor recreation is a necessity, and 
which sends them back to their exacting duties better pre- 
pared for the wear and tear of business 'ife. They are men 
engaged in trade, in manufacturing and various professional 
callings. Some of them prefer the contemplative pastime of 
angling, some the more active and exhilarating sport of secur- 
ing feathered or furred trophies. with the rifle or shotgun, 
while others are equally at home in either occupation. How- 
ever brusque these men may at times appear when harassed 
with business, they ail have a genial side which becomes ap- 
parent the moment they start on a vacation excursion. The 
writer has in mind a man of whom it has been said in homely 

hrase—‘‘You can’t touch him with a ten-foot pole,” who 
is the veriest boy when he gets away with his rod or gun, 
and he is sure to bear home with his game a modicum of his 
boyishness. There is an organization bearing the euphoni- 
ous title of the ‘‘Wild Goose Club,” composed partly, at least, 
of Lowell gentlemen, who own a tract of land in the vicinity 
of the Rangeley lakes, who annually visit those waters in 
quest of fish and game. Faint murmurings of the good 
times had at that encampment come from that distant locality, 
but as they go for the express purpose of unbending no one 
ever dared uccuse them of going on a ‘‘bender.” The ma- 
jority of Lowell sportsmen, however, do not find it necessary 
or convenient to go so far for sport and the smaller game, 
though the exact locality of their hunting ground is some - 
thing not aecessary lo make public. Years ago—twenty or 
more—the Nimrods of the day would go over into Dracut 
and return with a bag well filled with woodcock. Now one 
can have the same opportunity to hunt provided the owner 
of the land does not interfer, but the chances for securing 
game are greatly diminished; and the same is true of most 
kinds of game, though for some reason foxes are more ple 
tiful than they were ten or fifteen years ago. Still good 
marksmen and those acquainted with the habits of game are 
rewarded with a fair allowance of yame on their incursions. 
The more successful of the hunters are specialists, who not 
only study the habits and learn the haunts of certain species 
of birds or animals, but have dogs trained for hunting that 
game exclusively. One member of the gun club rarely shoots 
anything but rabbits, and has two beagle dogs with a sharp 
scent for the game. Another has a preference for woodcock 
or partridge, and he has a pointer which thoroughly under- 
stands his master’s preference. Others still have hounds and 
ignore everything but foxes, though neither would probably 
refuse an occasional shot at anything which might challenge 
it. It is believed that the magnanimity of the true sports- 
man pervades every Lowell gunner. If a fox gains his hole 
in a fair run not one of them but would scorn to dig him 
out. They would not take a fish unless with a hook, nor 
resort to deceptive tricks to entrap game. With most of the 
Lowell sportsmen an annual trip to the seashore in the autumn 
is something sarely omitted. Here they find plover and 
other marsh birds, waterfowl], etc.—Lowell Daily Courier. 





InpranA.—Fairland, Oct. 24, ’82.—Our quail season 
opened on the 15th inst., 84nd many sportsmen, I am told, 
have availed themselves of the open season to have a bout 
with the birds. ut most of them have been disap- 
pointed, I imagine, the birds being, for the most part, en- 
tirely too small to shoot. Out of three full broods I myself 
put up in the last few days, three were entirely too small, 
two of them only chirpers, no larger than a full-grown 
Passer domesticus, while the third covey may be full-grown 
by the first week in November. Not a solitary quail have I 
seen since the open season—except in charge of young 
chicks—large enough to afford sport to a real sportsman. 
What a commentary is this on the wisdom of our last Legis- 
lature, or rather the influence that caused them to change 
the open season from Nov. 1 to Oct. 15. A much wiser 
course, in my opinion, would have been to prohibit the 
shooting of quail for at least two seasons, to give our favor- 
ite little game bird a chance to recover from the late hard 
winters. The last winter was very mild, and a great gain 
was made, I think; but it will require several mild winters 
and a general observanee of the game laws to make the 
shooting as good asit wasin the autumnof ’77. Hares and 
squirrels are reported abundant, the former, in fact, a nui- 
Sance on many farms.—C. W. W. 


GaLvEsToN Notes.—Galveston, Tex., Oct. 25.—With 
our first norther wildfowl have arrived in great numbers. 
‘The honk: of the wild goose is now a familiar sound. 
Already the sportsmen revel in their anticipated sport. The 
market hunters are at work One of our largest dealers has 
received one consignment of four hundred pairs, while the 
lesser lights are quite busy disposing of large numbers. 
With the exception of the canvas-back and redhead I have 
seen all of the duck family that make our bay their home 
caving the winter. These will abound in another month.— 

EMO. 


New Yor«.—Wayne County, Oct. 28.—The quail season 
has opened with more birds than lever saw. It is no un- 
usual thing, with a brace of good dogs, to find as many as 
two hundred birdsaday. The summer having been wet 
we have avery rank growth of weeds and , which 
makes the walking very fatiguing. The shooting will not 
be good before the first of December. We have had but one 
light frost.—Snapr Snor. 


Suuturvan County.—Monticello, N. Y., Oct. 26.—Rab- 
bits and ant very plenty, with a fair number of ruffed 
grouse and woodcock. Good rabbit hounds and bird dogs 


with guides can be had at reasonable rates. To sportsmen 
aes stamp I will give any desired information, —Caas. 
. Kent, ; ete 


“FOREST AND STREAM. 





TENNESSEE.—Savannah, Oct. 25.—The prospect for sport 
is fair, although June rains have somewhat diminished the 
number of quail. ‘Was out, for first time this season, one 
afternoon last week, and bagged nine, shooting over a 
puppy. No frost as yet to kill the weeds, and the weather 
being hot and ary, renders it: difficult for the dogs to find 
the birds. Beech, oak, and hickory mast unusually plenti- 
ful, and the pruspect for ducks and geese seems good, al- 
though, owing to the warm weather, few wildfowl have 
come in yet. Tews and turkeys are reported in larger num- 
bers than usual within easy distance of the town. Wild 
pigeons have begun to come in small flocks.— WILL. 


New Yor«.—Bay Shore, L. I., Oct. 25.—Broadbill and 
coots still continue to come in the bay in large numbers, and 
the prospects ‘for shooting were never better. There are a 
g many widgeon in the bay toward Layville and 

‘atchogue, but I have seen none here yet.—B. 


Virernta Quart.—Amelia C. H., Va., Oct. 19, 1¥82.— 
Our season for quail opened on the 15th. The majority of 
birds not even half grown as yet. Sport will be lirst-class 
later, say by Nov. 10.—F. 

“Tre Stitt Hunter,” by T. 8. Van Dyke, is in course 
of publication with Fords, Howard & Hulbert, of New York, 
and will be out on or before Dec. 1. 


Sea and River Fishing. 


Open SEasons.—ee table of open seasons for game and fish 
in issue of July 20. 








FISH IN SEASON IN NOVEMBER. 
FRESH WATER. 
Grayling, Thymallus tricolor and | Striped bass (Rockfish), Roccus 
T. montanus. |  tineatus. 
Black bass, Micropterus, two spe- | White bass, Roccus chrysops. 
cies. | Rock bass, Ambloplites, 2 species. 
Maskinonge, Esox nobilior. | War-mouth, Chencbryttus gulo- 
Pike (N. Y. pickerel), Esox lucius.| sus. 
Pickerel, Zsox reticulatus. | Crappie (Strawberry bass, etc.), 
Pike-perch (Wall-eyed pike) Sti-| Pomoxys nicromaculatus. 
zostethium. Bachelor, Pomoxys annularis. 
Yellow perch, Perca fluviatilis. | Chub, Semotilus bullaris. 


SALT WATER. 


Stri bass, Roccus lineatus. | Smelt, Osmerus mordax. 

White perch, Morone americana. | “Sea trout,’’ Cynoscyon carolinen- 

Tautog orblackfish, Tautoga onitis | _ sis. 

Bluefish or taylor, Pomatomus | Drum, Pogonias chromis. 
saltatriz. | Red bass, etc., Scienons ocellatus. 


(> This table is general. For special laws in the several States 
see table of Open Seasons in issue of July 20. 


* * * Not that a true angler ever passes the line which takes 
him into the land of ailment and decrepitude. It is the glory of the 
art that its disciples never grow old. The muscles may relax and 
the beloved rod become a burden, but the fire of enthusiasm kindled 
in youth is never extinguished.—George Dawson, ‘‘ Pleasures of 
Angling.” 


WITH HACKLES AND GENTLES. 


FIFTH PAPER. 


“Gentle stranger,” have you seen 
An angler pass this way— 

A blue-eyed lad, of graceful mien, 
Attired in drab array? 

A creel upon his back he bore, 
His boots gemni’d o’er with dew; 

And on his head a cap he wore,— 
He had a rod quite new.” 


F how many readers of the Forest AND StREM might 
the above be the description when they first essayed to 
ply the ‘‘gentle art!” 

Buoyant with health and hope, untrammeled with the cares 
of life, and rejoicing, like bird and bee, in the fragrant air of 
a spring morning—forty and more years ago we had aspring; 
then it was not a warm, a mirky transitional period only, but 
a very enjoyable and evident fact! We, you and I, ‘‘gentle 
stranger,” were wont to go afield like the ‘‘blue-eyed lad” of the 
quaint old ane It is sweet to recall those days, to look 
back upon them from the stormy, thorny pathway of 
maturer years’ and to marvel at the zest and innocent 

leasure which walked, hand in hand, with us through 
eafy lane and daisy-dappled meadow. The frosts of years 
cannot nip and sear these memories, and the dreams that 
came to us, as we quietly angled, are dear to usstill, although 
alas! very few of them have been realized. 

Once upon a time—it seems lke yesterday, although it 
was very mal.y moons agone—I planned a “‘fishing day,” and 
till it had dawned and ended, my anticipation run riot and 
every hour was counted. 

In one of my rambles I had found a brook in which I had 
surely seen a few trout of respectable size and, with due respect 
to the game laws, had waited only for the ‘‘close season” to 
end ere I tried to bring them tocrecl. In those days I had 
not learned the awful dullness of waiting, nor the full mean- 
ing of Milton’s line, ‘‘They also serve who only stood and 
wait,” which the passing years have taught me. If cver a 
fisherman’s outfit was overlooked and in perfect order, my 
own was then and, like the arms of a vidette, everything 
was in readiness for the very moment when I should start 
for the untried water. In these prosy days it seems strange 
that so much enthusiasm can be beaten and squeezed out of 
one as the time flies and the ‘‘crow’s-feet,” trace one’s visage! 
I would not have believed it then—1l have to, now, however! 
Nathless, almost within reach, I keep my rods, my creel, 
my lines and fly book, as of yore, and if they are used less 
frequently they are suggestive, and often lead me a long way 
into the past, through green fields and by “‘still waters.” 
There is nothing lost and much gained in keeping one’s 
favorite rod, gun, dog collar, or riding whip, here and there, 
pendant from the book shelves, over the fire place, or ina 
cosy corner! Don’t agree with me ‘‘gentle stranger?” 

he day ut length came, and proved auspicious as to 
weather, and off I started for the ‘‘beck.” I had to cross a 
river, full of ignoblé fish, and having done this, to walk a 
long way through field and wood to the ‘‘deeps,” where I 
hed bis the trout dart at my erst-while incautious approach. 
Ah, how my heart bounded and my spirit leaped within me 
as I caught the gleam of water running through the secluded 
meadow. I halted and nervously arranged my tackle, and 
by the time my “leader” was fully ready for a ‘‘cast,” I 
was on the very tip-toe of excitement. Cautiously, quietly, 
I made my virgin cast, and soon my fly—an old-fashioned 
paltner-hdckle of the smallest size—falls like a leaf on the 






water, and floats like a leaf down its mimic tide. I waited 
and grew anxious lest the beating of my heart should alarm 


th 
as 


nothing but my tempting fly, oblivious to all save my quest. 
Ah, how many flies have I watehed since then on the less 
quiet stream of Time—cuz bono? 


hopes, and a “rise” convinced me that the stream was not 
desolate as to fish—a rise and to my fly. I struck, not, I 
trow, as would have the competitors at the late tournament 


in 
se 


tried to practice the theory of fly-fishing that I had been so 
long reading and thinking about. In some degreeI did, I 
doubt not, but I smile at this far-off day, as I think of my 
anxiety and efforts to land the fish. Eventually I did suc- 
cessfully do so, instantly broke his neck—‘‘always kill your 
fish as soon as caught’”—and in my delight kissed the pretty 
lifeless little trout lying so like a jewel in my tremblin 
hand. My scales gave its weight as half a pound, and 
reverently wrapped the trophy in leaves and laid him in my 
creel, which began to feel heavy. Again I cast, hoping to 


ge 


longed to show my fish to the loving sceptics at home, and 
was chafing to taunt them with ‘‘I knew there were trout 
there.” 


Again I deftly (at least [ thought so) throw the fly and re- 
solve to be calmer. I think of Holton’s words to his beloved 
scholar and try to imagine him by my side, when I was 
startled by a mad rush at my fly which disappeared! I 
struck and felt life at the end of my leader—it seemed a 


a | 


right across country. The plunges of that fish were, to me, 
past all conception, and I gave up hope of landing him more 


th 


serted me—more than my skill ‘‘came to the fore” and saved 


th 


well conditioned trout. The last was a trifle less heavy than 


th 


fly and cast in a larger pool, but my effort was not rewarded. 
Retracing my way to the first casting place I met with 
better success, and two brace and a half soon reposed beside 


th 


satisfied, too, with my catch, and so wended my way home- 
ward in a mood which all anglers will recall, whose memo- 
ries of youth are not wholly drugged and forgotten. To 


su 


home. Imagination and retrospection may do it far better 


th 
th 


co) 


that first brook of blessed memory is far away and never 
moze may be fished by me. 


‘I 


tion, but the earliest there would have been wretchedly late 


at 
tai 


dumping our camp,stuff on the beach, he had unceremoni- 


ou 
wi 


steep bank. V 


Ca 


him” ourselves. Oscar and I, however, swallowing our in- 
dignation, made the tour of the wigwams and at last found 
the partieular one that housed the Captain, who was at the 
moment lounging around his mother’s cooking stove. We 
did not pay the navigator just then, but told him that if he 
wanted h 

and then we threaded the trails that led through the thick 
brush and-out of this village of Chippewas back to our 
own lodge. 

In the next place, the fact of our being short of supplies, 
was a source of delay. Munising boasts but one store, and 
the proprietor thereof has a way of not opening his store of 
a morning until he is ‘‘ completely and altogether” ready— 


no 


particular morning the store was not opened as soon as we 
would have had it. 

However, we felt no ill will toward the tardy merchant, 
for the longer we hung around the store door waiting for the 
clicking of 
hanging around, waiting for his ‘“‘two dollars per day, 
Sundays included.” 

At last our supplies were bought and Jim was paid off, 
and Frenchy had our chests and boxes piled upon his little 
wagon, and our toes were turned toward the railroad. 
Oscar drove the cob a roundabout way, while Frenchy and 


It 


distance, and we met the little team on the high ground 
above the little old town. Our cartman otal Indian 


hai 


maledictions on the whole tribe; for Jim, who was esteemed 


sistently shirked all labor during the days we had him in 
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e fish, it seemed to throb so hard and so loud. Not a rise 
yet. I walked slowly down stream for a little, seeing 









At length the Fates were kind to my youthful zeal and 








Central Park, but, miradile dictu! I hooked the fish, which 
emed to me a heavy, as it proved to bea lusty, one. I 

















t, at any rate, a mate to make up a brace, although I 









Another rise, but I was too nervous and lost the fish. 










heavy weight” and evidently bound for a ‘‘steeple chase” 








an once! My ‘‘good luck”—which has since oftimes de- 







e playful fellow for me, and I had the coveted brace of 







e other, but in better flesh and stronger. I tied another 








e first notable brace in my creel. 
“At length he grew hungry”—and so did I. I was quite 








ch I will not try totell how proudly I bere my trophies 







an my poor pen. In conclusion, however, I must add 
at after this first taste of fly-fishing— 







* * * * “to cast a fly-line well 
Became my chiefest wish; 

I strove each sportsman to excel 
And cheat the nimble fish. 

Now trout and grayling I might kill, 
If gloomy was the day, 

And salmon also at my will 
Became an easier prey. 













‘‘Now flies and palmers I would dress, 
Aquatic insects, too, 

And all their various seasons guess 
Their uses well I knew. 

So now, the perfect angler, 
With rod, and line, and hook, 

I sheen each noisy wrangler 
To fish the murmuring brook.” 














Without the assurance expressed in this last verse I must 
nfess I still love to ‘‘fish the murmuring brook,” though 







O. W. R. 





CAMPS ON THE WAY. 
IV—TROUTING ON THE TRIBUTARIES OF THE MANISTIQUE. 










**On pass the hours : the camp fire bright 
Steeps the near leaves in bronzing light, 
And shifting, plays o’er the figures laid 


In the generous glow, on the grassy shade. 
—Frontenac. 









XHE morning after our return from the Pictured Rocks, 
we made the earliest start possible for Munising Sta- 







any other place. In the first place that pious friend, Cap- 
n Jim, was a cause of detention. The night before, after 








sly seized the oars, Sunday as it was, and rowed away 
thout his wages, rather than assist us with our stuff up a 

When the morning came, it came without the 
ptain, and we had half a mind to ‘‘save the money for 













is money he had better come to our camp for it, 













matter what may be the hurry of a customer; and that - 









his rusty lock, the longer we had Captain Jim 























ook a short cut over the hill, with Ed. following in the 







to hear his 







ter, and I must confess that it did me 


one of the best of all the Munising Indians, had so per- 


ena 


De as 
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our employ, and at the last moment, under a pious pretense, 
had refused outright to spell with us in rowing against a 
stiff head wind, that all our sympathy for the red race had 
melted into thin air. But the talk was not altogether of the 
Indians. Frenchy rambled on at a great rate, and, among 
other things, told me how he had found in his wagon a 
pocketbook which a passenger had dropped, and that it con- 
tained $100 in money and a $50 check. ‘‘I had a telegram 
sent as soon asI found it,” said he, ‘‘and the answer was 
for me to take out five dollars and send the book on by the 
next train.” And for want of something better to say, for I 
was not much interested in the pocketbook story, I said: 

‘And you sent it to him, did you?” 

‘‘O yes, yes; a hundred dollar do no good. I always send 
little sum. But if it be five thousand dollar, or three thous- 
and—yes, if it be two thousand, I put it in my pocket and 
say nothing. And when the man come and ask me, I say 
‘No, no; I just haul people, I don’ look!” And he laughed 
a loud laugh at what he evidently considered his own 
amazing cuteness, while I felt for my pocktbook, which had 
railroad tickets in it sufficient to carry me home and about 
ten dollars in money, and I knew that it was safe. 

In due time we boarded the train, and a run of six miles 
brought us to ‘‘Perry’s Camp No. 1,” where we stopped off 
and set up our tent in the edge of a potato field. Mr. Bris- 
set, the accommodating agent at Munising Station, wrote 
me a letter of introduction to ‘‘the gentleman who had the 
camp in charge,” and as he handed it to me, be said that 
he had ‘‘written it in French and given the translation in 
English, for he did not know which the gentleman could 
read.” No sooner did I sce ‘‘the gentleman” than I knew 
Mr. Brisset had mistaken his man, for old Mike McCorrow 
was Irish from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot. 
He got the letter, however, and as he treated us right roy- 
ally all the time we were with him, I give the agent all the 
credit. 

Perry’s Camp No. 1 is built on level land bearing a heavy 
growth of timber, much of which is, or has been, white pine 
of immense size. 1 measured a great many stumps that 
were five feet two inches in diameter. 

After we had cleared away the brush and pitched our 
tent, I asked Mike (who was so busy entertaining a trio of 
women who had stopped off the train that morning to in- 
spect the condition of the camps prior to their occupancy 
by a gang of lumbermen ina few days, that he could not 
visit us) whether there were any trout in the neighbor- 
hood. 

‘‘Plenty of them, if you can get them to b-o-i-t-e,” said he; 
and then he gave minute directions how to find a creek 
three-quarters of a mile distant, and left me to find my way 
as I best could. 

I went the same afternoon to the stream, which I found 
to be small and sluggish and running through a natural 
meadow; and rigging up a cast, I essayed in vain for a rise. 
Disappointed, I returned to camp, where I met Mike, who 
expressed great surprise at my failure. He said he ‘‘knew 
they were hard to get to b-o-i-t-e by one who didn’t under- 
stand them, but he had never known one to fail altogether 
before.” And then he examined my rod, which he con. 
demned, and next he gave a contemptuous look at my flies, 
which he said were “useless,” and then he overhauled my 
assortment of Limerick and Sproat hooks and found fault 
with them, ‘‘This,” said he, “is all the tackle I have,” 
and he exhibited the broken-off end of a mountain-ash pole, 
around which he had wound a short, heavy cotton line, to 
which was tied a side bent Carlisle hook, No. 3-0, and above 
oo a large flattened bullet had been rolled around the 
ine. 

The next two days were cloudy, drizzly and cold, and as 
the Indians had said the deer were ‘“‘starting south,” I 
watched the crossing places along the railroad for a chance 
shot. None of the white hunters agreed with the red that 
the dee: were then traveling, but all said that when such 
was the case the railroad was a first-class hunting ground, 
inasmuch as the deer never failed to play and feed up and 
down the track for some time before crossing. I failed to 
get a shot, but I learned from their tracks that one never 
failed to -walk up or down the side of the road from one 
hundred yards to a quarter of a mile before crossing, and 
from the further fact that by far the greater number of 
tracks came in from the north and crossed to the south, I 
was induced to believe that the Indians were right and the 
white men wrong as to the time when the deer began their 
southern march. 

Between the D. M. and M, road and Lake Superior is a 
vast and densely timbered region, which I was told sup- 
ported countless numbers of deer, and which will for a long 
time to come afford a good range for the deer hunter. 

Old Mike had made a “‘salt lick” not far from where we 
were encamped, and had constructed a very ingenious com- 
fortable blind within thirty yards of it, and the second morn- 
ing, by his permission, I went to it at an early hour with 
my shotgun to watch fordeer. By an oversight I was with- 
out suitable buckshot on the trip, but the charges of B shot 
which I had with me I thought heavy enough to kill at a 
distance of thifty yards. Daylight came that morning with- 
out the sound of a deer having been heard, but no sooner 
was it broad light than I saw a “big buck” approaching 
furtively in the distance. He came within sixty yards, or 
perhaps less, and lifting his horns high in the air looked 
steadily toward the salted spot for some time, when he took 
a few steps and again elevating his nose stood broadside to 
me, while | sat as still asa post, wishing he would come 
closer and anathematizing myself for not having brought 
my Ballard along. Had some one come along just then aud 
kicked me out of the blind I would have gone to my tent 
without a word of complaint. As it was I sneaked in and 

did not mention what I had seen for hours. 

1 think that buck had something to do with my return to 


the rod, for that afternoon 1 went with old Mike to the | lation to the shooter, and put an end to further fishing on 
that day, and also delayed his start for home until the fol- 
Crazy Jake, who fished for bullheads at the outlet of St. | lowing Tuesday, for the venison had to be jerked, which 
Hellen’s Lake in the Southern Michigan Peninsula, was the | took some time. Sunday, Mr. Gunton, who was connected 
oddest of them all. He could jerk a nibbling cat with more | with the lumbering interest at Perry’s Camp (for the camp 
desperation and swear rawer oaths the meanwhile, than any | hands had come), called at our tent, and in a conversation 
one I ever did see. Next to Crazy Jake comes old Mike. | with him, he said that a tramp two and a half miles south- 
Mike fished with a short stout line tied toa stiff newly cut | ward would take 1.5 to the northwest branch of the Manis- 
pole, and when he got a ‘‘b-o-i-t-e” he jerked asif he expected | tique, the best stream of all for trout. 


creek. I have seen some odd fishermen in my time,and I think 


to snake out a panther, Occasionally his unlucky trout would 


let go of the hook after leaving the water, and in such cases | dition of the weather, Oscar and I set out for that best 
it flew through the air like a stone from a boy’s sling. Once | stream, and a smoothly cut logging road carried us a mile 
or twice he whacked his fish with such violence against a| onthe way. A quarter of a salle Casengh a heavy growth 
sapling as to disembowel it. But he was more judicious in | of timber brought us to a tamarac swamp. It was three- 
his swearing than Crazy Jake. It was the trout that were | quarters through this, but, fortunately, the water was no- 
too smart to get hooked that he leveled his maledictions at, | where over shoe top deep, and there was no bad bottom. 
and not the ones he caught. Thestream we were fishing in | Then we extered a cedar swamp a quarter of a mile in width, 
and which was a tributary of the Manistique, was a small | through which we floundered, after which we struck a nar- 


good one. I took no fingerlings, but found them running 
from a quarter of a pound up to fourteen ounces by actual 
weight. Every day that I visited these streams I found it 
necessary to coax a good deal, but ufter I left for home 
Oscar and Ed. caught fifteen ‘‘big ones,” out of one hole in- 
side of thirty minutes one afternoon, which was certainly 
good enough. Now, these two streams run for twenty 
miles southward before they unite, and I know of no reason 
why they should not abound in trout all the way down to 
their junction, and for that matter, down to the main 
stream, which is twelve or fifteen miles further. 


to take my last fish, and to that end set out to that part of 
the stream on which we were camped, where old Mike and 
I had caught sixty-nine in less than two hours a few days 
before. tb 

the fishing grounds extended, and by the time I reached that 
point I had fifteen handsome fish. Looking up stream, I 
saw at a distance of about forty rods, a deer feeding in the 
meadow, and dropping my fishing tackle, I took up my rifle, 
which I had brought along, and availing myself of a clump 
of brush and a favorable wind, advanced to within eighty 
yards, when I got a fair but quick shot, and my deer, after 
a run of fifty yards, fell dead in the edge of the brush, shot 
through the heart. 


{Nov. 2, 1889, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 




















































































one, and at cur fishing ground it ran through an old beaver | row ridge, bearing pine timber of first-rate quality, and pass- 


ing over that, we entered a beaver meadow, through which 
ran the northwest branch. 
We saw a great many thick patches of what is termed in 


meadow, and was fringed at intervals with ‘‘black alders.” 
In no place was the water over four feet in depth, and sel- 
dom was it over two. In the holes at these depths, trout ; / 
could be seen literally by the hundreds (and I write this ad- | that northern region ‘‘black alders,” but certainly nowhere 
visedly) ranging from fingerlings to ten inches in length; | did the black alders — so thickly or tall as along the 
and at such places as there were mud bottoms, the mud was | northwest branch. No one can imagine how difficult it is 
riddled with the prints made by the young trout in hiding | to crawl through these alders with rod and line who has 
themselves therein. never tried it. They grow to the very margin of thestream, 

The first thing old Mike did after he had rigged up his | and frequently overhang it so as to effectually prevent the 
barbarous pole was to prance around in the water above the | casting of a fly. But, eats black alders, we 
holes and muddy the stream. Then he cast in and the trout | found the fishing superb. We took thirty-one, twenty-one 
bit greedily. After catching a few he cut off the ventral fin | to my hook. and teu to Oscar’s, inside of eighty rods of 
of « six-inch trout and fished with that, not forgetting to | stream, and I do not think there was one that would have 
keep the waters muddy the meanwhile. My cast was a | weighed less than six ounces, and at least ten of the entire 
single fly, but I soon saw that a fly was worse than useless, | number would have weighed thirteen and fourteen. (in the 
sure enough, in that kind of fishing, and so I put on a split | stomach of one of the largest we found, when dressing it, 
shot and a fin bait and ‘‘waded in.” I think we fished an] a full grown mole undigested.) One place, by way of ex- 
hour, possibly an hour and a half, when we ceased muddying | periment, I managed to work a fly through the bushes and 
the waters and went home, old Mike with thirty-six trout | into the water, and I counted eight rises to that fly in suc- 
and I with thirty-three. And that was the last time old | cession, but by reason of the brush I was unable to hook the 
Mike and I fished together. rascals, and they took care not to hook themselves, Mr. 

Very soon after we had set up our tent at Perry’s Camp, | Gunton told me that I would find a better disposition on the 
the Switzer who had sailed with us the day we left the | part of the fish on that stream to take the fly than in any of 
Pictured Rocks and had camped and broken bread with us at | the others, and so I did. The day was cloudy and drizzly, 
Munising, passed down the road and stopped at Jerome- | conditions favorable to the trout biting, and it may have 
ville, the first station, which was a mile below. Charley was | been that had we gone to the streams on the railroad that 
a kind soul, and no doubt gave us a good name, for the | day we would have met with the same degree of luck. Ed. 
evening of the same day he went down, Ed. Stevens, with | and Oscar, as stated above, did take fifteen in half an hour 
whom he put up in Jeromeville for a day or two, came to | in one of those creeks, but it was with bait. Be this as it 
our camp and advised us to go down to his place and stop, | may, trout can be had in the tributaries of the Manistique 
which we did, and much to the bettering of our condition. | by any one who has the patience to crawl through the brush 
There we found a good camp ground and good water, and | for them, and in numbers that ought to satisfy any reason- 
we were within a stone’s throw of the stream in which old | able fisherman. 

Mike and I had fished. But while I say this, I beg leave to add that the half-pound 

The mouth of the Manistique River, which discharges | fellow that struck my hook the day Grandpap Farrington 
into Lake Michigan, lies south of our camp about thirty | and I went fishing away up in the White Mountains, had 
miles, and the general course of the main branch of that | more vim and spirit than any trout I caught in Thunder 
river upward is to the northeast. Its numerous tributaries | River, Miner’s Creek, or any of the Manistique tributaries. 
rise in the belt of high land that bounds the southern shore | And I wish to further say that I did not find any fishing 
of Lake Superior from Grand Island to the great sand hills, | that afforded anything like the sport that fishing for gray- 
forty miles to the eastward, and these tributaries, after | lings did in the Au Sable or Big Creek, in the years wlen 
gathering the waters that well up from the springs in that | grayling fishing was in its prime. But these streams were 
high land, flow southeasterly and at right angles to the main | clear of brush, and the fiy fisherman had an open field, 
stream, down a gentle slope mainly parallel to, and at vary- | which makes all the difference in the world. 
ing distances from each other. At Munising Station the| And yet 1 never regretted the fulfilment of my time more 
railroad track going east euters the region drained by the | than I did on this trip. My explorations in the Manistique 
Manistique, and making along curve to thesoutheast, which | region had been confined to the near vicinity of the railroad, 
carries it six miles further east and to Perry’s Camp No. 1,]| and as I glanced at the map, I was impressed with the 
it then runs on a section line apparently as straight as it | belief that to the southeast, at an accessible distance, was a 
could be run by engineers and be built by skilled workmen, | region abounding in princely fish. It would be difficult to 
a distance of thirty-six miles, which carries it beyond the | get into that region, no doubt, but then a determined couple 
Manistique and its tributaries and into a region drained by | coulu get into it, and allthe more enjoyable would be the 
the Taquamenou. Within the limits of that thirty-six miles | sport when once in there. Either of the two streams in 
the railroad crosses twelve streams, little and big, belonging | which I fished lying east of our camp and the northwest 
to the Manistique system, and of these I know that three con- | branch lying to the south, were large enough to carry a 
tain brook trout, and I have the authority of old Mike, who | boat, but the drifts and other obstructions would make boat- 
wus a laborer on the road, and says:he speaks from personal ing a labor altogether too great. Other means of convey- 
knowledge, that three others also of the number likewise | ance would have to be resorted to, but such means could be 
contain these beautiful fish. had and these promising waters reached. 

Jeromeville contained one house—the station-house, which Then again down the railroad toward the straits, a distance 
was set on the north side of the track and within six feet of | of about forty miles, the Tequamenon takes its rise and, 
it, and was occupied by Edward Stevens and family, con- | flowing eastward and then northeastward, finally discharges 
sisting of his wife and two little girls, with whom boarded | into the Tequamenon Bay. Hallock, in his ‘‘Gazetteer,” 
Joe and Jim, his comrades of the section gang. Out of the gives that as a trout stream, but says it is difficult to ascend. 
green woods on the south side of the road we hacked a place | And in a comparatively late number of ForEsT AND STREAM 
in which we set up our tent, and materially added to the] I think I saw the statement repcated of the Tequamenon 
population of the place as long as we remained. being a trout stream. But Mr. McKeown, the general man- 

One trout stream, as already stated, wus at our tent door. ager of the new railroad, told me that he had sailed the 
This was a small stream whieh after a rnn of about twelve upper half of that river and there were no trout to be found 
miles was swallowed up by a larger one. This larger one | in its waters; but mascalonge of large size abounded—mas- 
was crossed by the railroad a little over two miles cast of | calonge weighing twenty-five pounds. His report was 
our camp, and less than a half mile east of that another was | afterwards confirmed by a surveyor, whom I met on the 
crossed, and these two, after a run of about twenty miles to | train as I was on my way here, as to both trout and masca- 
the southeast at varying distances from a half to two miles | longe, and he showed me an awkward hand that had at 
from each other, united and formed what is termed, on the | some former time got into the mouth of one of these last- 
elaborate Map of the Northern Peninsula, published by the | named and savage fish and had been scratched and grooved 
Detroit, Mackinaw and Marquette Railroad Company, the | to such an extent as to leave marks that would last a life- 
‘‘N. Branch.” I fished in these streams near the railroad | time. 
crossing and found plenty of trout, and of good size. Both] The time had now come when, the dog days being over, it 
streams are too deep to wade, and both are badly obstructed | was to be expected that clients would be getting restless, if 
by brush and down trees, and the trout are consequently | ever, and so I had to gohome. Our camp life, taken as a 
hard to get at; but when I did get one I nearly always got a} whole, had been very pleasant. Excepting two or three 
nights on Thunder River, insects had given us no trouble 
whatever. In the long run the weather had been favorable. 
The gale on Lake Superior had brought us no discomfort, 
except that of delay, and a terrific thunderstorm one night, 
while we were camped at Perry’s, kept us awake the matter 
of a couple of hours and no more. 

For the last time we noted the long twilight that charac- 
terizes that high latitude, and which never ceased to be a 
wonder to us ; and for the last time we sat around the eamp 
fire, and watched the flames as they waved and curled above 
the burning wood. And as we talked over the events of 
the five weeks since we had left home, a feeling of regret 
came over us, that the time for our separation had come. 
The boys had made the journey for the sake of health, and 
so beneficial had the rough life been to them that they had 
resolved upon a longer stay in the woods. Somehow, I was 
loth to leave them, but after I had given them a great deal 
of good advice, and bidden them  soanaee the next morn- 
ing, I reflected that after all their education in the mysteries 
of camp life was by this time fairly good; that they had been 
taught to set a tent, to bakea slap-jack, to broil a fish, to tie a 
hook, to mend a rod and to catch a trout. And so I set my 
face steadfastly homeward, and was glad when I got there. 
And now, having written in brief over the scenes of that 
journey, I go in memory back to the tributaries of the 
‘Manistique, and in imagination I look down the long and 
winding ‘‘branches” about which so little seems to be 
known, and I resolve’ that another year, life being spared, 
will find me not only invading the solitude of the mighty 
woods, through which they run, and fairly rioting in the 
capture of some of the trout with which I believe their 
waters to be filled, but, also, sailing down the tranquil 
Tequamenon in pursuit of the savage mascalonge that. 
swim beneath its floods. D. D. Banta. 

FRANKLIN, Ind., Oct. 24, 1882, 


On Saturday afternoon of the 19th of August, I thought 


egan fishing below the point to which he said 


The circumstance brought great joy and much self-gratu- 


onday morning, notwithstanding the drizzling con- 

Buack Bass Fisaine in Vireria.—Leesburg, Va., Oct.. 
23.—Last Saturday Judge Murray, Major Murray and my- 
self caught, on Goose Creek, twenty-five bass weighing 23} 
pounds; two largest 3} and 2} pounds. One with artificial 
minnow; rest with live minnow. Com have caught more 
but bait gave out. Several catches of twenty or more have 
been e on the same creek.—W. 
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BLACK BASS IN LAKE GEORGE. 


T= New York State laws retain the distinction between 
the two species of black bass, now, we are glad tosay, 
almost. obsolete. They call the small-mouth the ‘black 
bass,” and the big-mouth the ‘“‘Oswego” bass. A short 
time ago a man was arrested for taking black bass from 
Lake George and set up the defence that they were ‘“‘Oswego” 
bass. That expert angler, Mr. A. N. Cheny, of Glen’s Falls, 
being appealed to to settle tic subject, wrote as follows: 

There is perhaps no fish inhabiting the waters of the 
United States that has been inflicted with such a multitude 
of names, both common and scientific, as the black bass. 
Where scientist were at variance, it is not strange that the 
layman should also become mixed upon this same subject, 
so that to-day, singular as it may appear, the black bass 
is spoken of in various portions of the country as perch, 
chub, trout, black perch, marsh bass, river bass, Oswego 
bass, black bass, green bass, white bass, spotted bass, slough 
bass, etc., ete. A few years ago the Smithsonian Institute, 
speaking through Prof, Gill, straightened this vexed question 
in a measure, by saying of the black bass: ‘There are but 
two varieties, the small-mouthed black bass, and the large- 
mouthed black bass.” The former perhaps, most generally 
called the ‘‘true black bass,” and latter the ‘‘Oswego bas.” 

Prof. Gill’s letter was written for and to the scientific 
world, so that it remained for Dr. James A. Henshall of 
Kentucky to treat the black bass not only scientifically, but 
from the standpoint of an experienced angler, he having 
fished nearly all sections of the United States for this favorite 
fish, in a volume entitled ‘‘The Book of the Black Bass.” 
This work is the result of years of patient research and 
thorough investigation in the North, South and West, the 
particular habitat of our dusky friend. Dr. Henshall is now 
the recognized authority upon the fish of which he treats, as 
he has sifted and pruned the writings of dead and gone 
naturalists, and has had the assistance of the best known 
living ones, and such aid as could be rendered by the Smith- 
sonian Institute, the fountain head of the U. 8. Fish Com- 
mission and the highest court in matters ichthyological. 

For years | struggled to get the bass question clear in my 
own mind;.anglers differed, writers differed and the fish 
differed, so that I was one of the many who were groping in 
the dark, when I thought I was comparatively in the light. 
You ask what kind of bass are found in Lake George, and I 
answer, backed by the authority I have quoted, smuall- 
mcuthed black bass, and these alone. The large-mouth, 
sometimes called Oswego bass, is not to be found in Lake 
George, Schroon Lake, Effner Lake, Long Pond, the Hud- 
son or Sacandaga Rivers, if lcan judge from the examina- 
tion of ,uundreds of specimens, and the examination was 
made with this object in view. The bass in the Hudson and 
Sacandaga rivers came originally trom Effner Lake, in Sara- 
toga county. Tae Schroon Lake bass came from the same 
source. Lake George always contained bass, or, at least, 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. Glen Lake 
was stocked with bass from Lake George. 

The great difference found in the bassin the waters named 
is in the coloration; there is no structural difference. It is 
so well known that food, bottom and water affect the color 
of fish, that a moment’s thought will account for this marked 
difference in external colorations. Sould anyone, however, 
doubt,*let him take two bass alive and put them in a fish 
car, and in a short time they will become of the same hue 
Although our authorities upon fish nomenclature do not 
now recognize such a fish as the Oswego bass, this title was 
used to designate the large-mouthed bass, so that it was a 
misnomer to have applied it, at any time, to the bass in Lake 
George. They have been too long known by a name that 
did not belong to them, and it is time they assumed their 
ancient name—black bass, small-mouthed variety—and let 
“Oswego,” as applied to bass, be relegated into the ‘‘no- 
where.” 


CANOEING ON THE MATAPEDIA. 


66 LL aboard,” and the voice of Conductor Kane came 

ve in muffled sounds through the dense fog that envel- 
oped the station and surroundings of River du Loup at 6 
P. M. of September 9 witha drizzling rain, not at alla 
pleasant prospect for the Doctor and I, who were bound for 
the Matapedia River to have a few days’ fishing. 

‘‘Fine weather by morning,” says the Doctor in reply to 
my question, ‘chow long was this kind of washing going to 
last,” and the Doctor’s words proved pretty near the truth. 

Doctor Armstrong and self had with us all the necessary 
river so well known to the readers of FoREST AND STREAM. 
camp and other fixings for a week’s fishing on that delightful 

Casopsacal 3:15 A. M., and we soon had our baggage on 
the platform of that station. Here we were to take canoe, 
and as we had\a few hours to wait the arrival of our birchen 
bark, we retired into the station and were soon wrapped in 
our blankets and slumber. 5:30 A. M. saw our canoe put- 
ting in its appearance round the bend of the river in charge 
of Blais, and soon our traps were snugly stowed away. 

The Doctor takes the paddle and I the pole, and witha 

wave of his hand and bon voyage from Blais we were in the 

current, moving down stream rapidly. 

This was my first attempt at canoeing, and I began to 
have some misgivings as to the safety of this mode of trans- 
port when I saw the rapids that we were rapidly approaching. 
The river was very high with the recent rains, and blind 
rocks were now and then introducing themselves to our 
craft, some of which I thought would rip the bottom off her. 

‘“‘Steady,” roars the Doc., ‘‘and mind your pole,” and 
with the speed of an express train we shot in among the 
white-capped waves, whizzing past boulders, drenched with 
water, and we were through the first rapids. 

Came to anchor and commenced fishing, but with poor 
success; hoisted our anchor and proceeded. We are now 
coming to the Devil’s Elbow, but the name of this was 
worse than its appearance. We shot through nicely. 

Tried fishing again; same success. Proceeded to Metallic 

Brook; here we had good luck. After a spell, up anchor 

and away. 

The current now loses its usual strength, and we can 
handle the paddle. Leisurcly we move along, taking in the 
beauities of the banks that have now donned their autumnal 
colors, What a panorama! Nature is lavish here with her 
coloring, tint upon tint of the brightest hues so thoroughly 
shown to advantage by the dark gr'en pines, and—I heard 

‘the Doctor shout, “Mind the pole!” Now tossed to one 

Side of the rapid, now the other, just going to climb over a 

huge rock, but miraculously missing it, we whizz along, 

every wave seeming to swamp us; but our little craft shvuots 
into a calm little nook, whose surface is only disturbed by 
the ripple of our canoe. We have run the Hellsgate of the 

Matapedia, or as it is better known, the Assametqughan 


rains. 


it’s not lost, as we know where it is. 


specimens with us, but now we get no more. 
Commenced fishing, which was very indifferent. 


time, accompanied by black flies. 


after a while, and ourselves, too. 
Tried fishing by torch light, but no use. 
Our camp fire attracte 


a. came up #0 see us. 
R. 


at us running the river in its present state. 


success, We returned to camp and had our breakfast. 


Mill Stream 


the train takes me west satisfied. C. H. 


QueseEc, October 24, 1882. 


THE ANGLERS’ TOURNAMENT. 
Kiditor Forest and Stream: 


I was much intereste 
ment; it was graphic and honest. 


future success of our annual tournaments. 


nicest skill of the ‘‘gentle art.” 


your account of the contest. 
my flies over eighty-five feet. 
just before I made the ninety-one. 


that Icouid not throw overhand. That is a mistake. 


or useful to the trees along a wooded stream. 


frighten all the fish. 


poor little fishes. 
received so many invitations to join fishing parties. 


frightened (say while crossin 


kets rapidly. 


serve to make the success of my friends complete. 
New York, Oct. 30, 1882. H. Pricnarp, 


LarGE Bass IN THE DELAWARE.—Belvedere, N. J. 


Foul Rift, on the Delaware River, I too 
fifteen and a half inches; width, six and a half inches. 


the Delaware. 
and lakes of this State, but not in the Delaware. 
teen pounds, from the same river. 
good strings have been made. 
pound to five and a half pounds.—I. H. 


Deatu oF CoLtoneL Hoyt.—Col. Thomas J. Hoyt, of this 
city, died at the Victoria Hotel, Oct. 24 last. He was a gen- 
tleman of large liberality, fine physique, of the highest in- 
tegrity, superior business attainments, and exceedingly 
genial in his social relations. His death is greatly deplored 
by a host of his friends, and by none more so than by his 
brethren of the rod and reel, who have met-him for very 
many years in the Adirondacks, at Bartlett’s. ‘There only 
remains to us the recollection of his pleasant ways and joy- 
ous companionship.” His family and immediate associates 
have our deepest sympathy.—R. N. 

LeEssurG, Va., Oct. 28, 1882.—Dr. Elzey, Rev. Dr. 


Davis, Mr. Hickman, and the Murrays caught thirty bass 
one day this week on Goose Creek.—T. W. 








Falls, the most dangerous of. the many on that river, and 
more especially as it was then swollen high with heavy 
e, however, lost our double-barreled gun running 
this last rapid; when the canoe struck a blind rock and gave 
a cant around, the gun, which was lying with its muzzle 
projecting over the thwarts, dropped out. The Doctor says 


Previous to this we shot a number of sheldrake, which are 
very destructive to salmon fry, and we brought home some 


Evening 
drawing to close we started for McKinnon’s Brook. We 
soon came in view of the quiet little brook and had our 
canoe ashore, put up our tent, and supper in a very shurt 
They just came into the 
tent by the cubic foot and stayed there, they came to spend 
the evening. What a blistering we got; we smoked them out 


the attention of two fishermen 
who were lingering over their last pool for the evening, and 
We were delighted to meet them— 

owes and J. A. Talbot—two well known characters on 
this river; they spent quite a while chatting and deploring 
the heighth of the river. After smiling all round they left us 
with their guide, F. Lepage, who was somewhat surprised 


We were aroused from our slumbers at 5 A. M. by the 
whistling of a passing train. Soon had our rods ready, but,the 
morning was cold and foggy, and we did not have much 


The fog now begins to lift and the mountains come into 
view; old Sol puts in his appearance and soon the surround- 
ings are changed; every leaf glistening in the morning sun, 
the cry of the kingfisher heralding the advance of morning. 

On the = again, fishing every pool until we came to 

ridge, anchored under it and caught a first- 
class lot of fish; nothing over two pounds, and an occasional 
grilse; proceeded to Mill Stream Station and camped; 
weather cold, but half a dozen blankets kept us pretty snug. 

Next morning forwarded our fish to various points where 
they were expected, in all forty-seven pounds, and started 
on our last day’s canoeing, and with better fishing as we 
proceeded; soon came to Matapedia without any mishap, 
and as this was the last of our water route we transferred 
our canoe and camp fixings to the west-bound train, and 
with them thirty-two pounds of speckled beauties to M. W. 
Crean, River du Loup, for distribution among our friends 
in that vicinity, our first lot having been sent to St. Johns, 
N. B. The Doctor and I part here; good bye, Doc, and 


In the last issue of your pleasing and instructive journal 
d in an article on the anglers’ tourna- 

I think that to such 
notices, just as much as tdé good casting, wil] depend the 
Fair play is 
very essential to excite honorable emulation in every kind 
of contest, but it is especially required in developing the 
Thus feeling, I think it 

my duty to correct a slight inaccuracy which occurs in 
You say I only once threw 
The fact is I cast ninety feet 


The accounts published in some of the papers intimate 


think I can cast overhand just as wellas any other way, 
but I prefer my method, firstiy, because I can cast with less 
than half the labor, and do more fishing ina half a mile 
than I could do in three miles by the overhand throw; sec- 
ondly, because I can make a greater reach with more accu- 
racy than by the overhand method; thirdly, because I 
woulc not consider my flies and leaders either ornamental 
Some of 
these gentlemen also think that by my method I would 
Ab, that would be very bad indeed. 
And to think that in forty-five years’ experience J should 
not have suspected that my method was frightening the 
Perhaps that was the reason why I have 
They 
knew I would frighten the fish, and then they would the 
more easily catch them. As you know if one should get 
Broadway) by one horse he 
will be almost sure to run under the feet of another, so my 
friends wanted me along to frighten the fishes from my own 
line so that they.would rush upon their’s, filling their bas- 
ow, after the publication of this exposé, 1 
shall expect invitations to all the private ponds, that I may 


Oct. 20.—On the 31st day of August, fishing at the foot of 
with a small 
jointed rod and line a black bass weighing six pounds 
eleven ounces; length, twenty-three inches; a ee 

he 
fish was out of water nine hours before being weighed. This 
is said to be the largest bass ever taken with rod and line in 
Bass, I believe, weighing seven and -seven 
and a quarter pounds have been taken in some of the — 

uring 
the first week in August I took four bass, weighing seven- 
Bass fishing in the 
Delaware has not been good in this section, although some 
‘The writer has taken about 
160 since the 1st of July, many of them weighing from one 
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Sishculture. - 


ESCAPED CARP.—Some weeks ago, while driving along 
the banks of White’s Creek, my attention was attracted to a 
large shoal of fish in one of the many deep pools into which 
the stream resolves itself during the fall months. I was satis- 
fied they were neither bass nor perch, and naturally asked 
what they were. No one seemed to know, though the query 
gave rise to an investigation, which resulted in determinin 
them genuine German carp. Once this fact was assured, 
had but to think a few moments to find a reason for their be- 
ing there, which was, during the heavy floods with which the 
Cumberland River was visited last winter, a number of carp 

mds were inundated, and the little fellows, and no few 

arge ones, made their escape, and being, no doubt, bewil- 
dered by the vastness of their new quarters, and chased by 
game fish, sought refuge in their present home, a tributary of 
the main stream. Thousands of these doubtless perished and 
were destroyed, though the ones which succeeded in reaching 
the upper waters of the creek were saved, and from them 
sprang the innumerable quantities now seen there. For years. 
White’s Creek has been depopulated of its finny denizens, save 
the unaccounted for myriads of minnows, hence there was no 
enemy to molest them during procuration and hatching. As 
carp do not take the hook readily, and seining, trapping, and 
like modes of fishing have been stopped, the question arises in 
my mind whether the increase of these fish will not be suf- 
ficient to stock the entire waters of the State contiguous to 
the Cumberland River. Everything seems to favor such a re- 
sult, as there are hundreds of small streams emptying into it 
which, like White’s Creek, become a series of pools or holes 
during the summer and fall, and where the spawning, hatch- 
ing and first growth can be finished before the young fry are 
exposed to any serious danger. If such be the case, the ap- 
parent calamity of the carp’s escape may prove of endless 
value to the community at large. When the newly appointed 
fish commissioner for Middle Tennessee reads the above in the 
FOREST AND STREAM, if he will call upon me, or send me a per- 
mit to seine the creek, I will take the trouble of verifying what 
I have heard and believe, by qingont to the place and catch- 
ing some of the suspected fish. The question is of too much 
interest to pass unestablished, and I hope in a short while to 
be empowered to get at the facts, or what would be still more 
in accordance with the subject’s importance, the commissioner 
should seine the creek himself and make a formal report of his 
findings.—J. D. H. (Nashville, Oct. 22). 


THE GOURAMI IN INDIA.—It is announced in the Bom- 
bay Gazette that a fish association in the Madras Presidency 
has just accomplished the task of transporting some gourami 
from Madras. One hundred of the fry were despatched in 
earthenware and tin vessels, and completed the journey with- 
out any apparent damage, having been kept coal and fed upon 
the larvz of mosquitoes and other insects. Very shortly after 
their arrival at Bombay they were taken to the banks of the 
Vehar reservoir, where they are intended to become the pro- 
zenitors of a newrace. This large piece of water has now 

een in existence as a lake for about eighteen years, and it is 
regarded by the learned in pisciculture as an admirable home 
for the gourami, as there is no reason to believe that it con- 
tains pike or other creatures endowed with predatory habits. 
On the other hand, the new fish are expected to prove of 
benefit to the reservoir by clarifying the water in which they 
are to live and multiply. The experiment, if successful, ma 
lead to a great extension of pisciculture throughout the Presi- 
dency and the whole peninsula. 





FISHCULTURE IN ENGLAND.—We learn that a movo- 
ment is on foot to form an association in Engiand similar, 
perhaps, to our own Fishcultural Association, or to the Fisch- 
erei Verein in Germany. The men who have taken hold of it 
are Mr. W. O. Chambers, a gentleman long known for his in- 
terest in the subject, and Mr. R. B. Marston, editor of the 
Fishing Gazette. A public meeting will soon be called, and if 
the fishculturists take hold of it with a will, there is no reason 
why the government should not be induced to do something 
in a practical way to supply the people with fish food. e 
hope and believe that the formation of this association in 
England is the beginning of a great work which will end in 
making fishculture a national institution in England, as it 
should have been years ago. 


QUINNAT SALMON IN GERMANY.—We learn through 
the Fischerei Zeitung that Mr. Schuster, proprietor of the cele- 
brated fish farm at Freiburg, in Baden, has received the large 
silver medal of the Société d’Acclimatation of Paris, for his suc- 
cess in keeping and growing the Oncorhynchus quinnat in confine- 
ment until the fourth year, and until the development of their 
spawn. Mr. Schuster is one of the most enthusiastic and suc- 
cessful of German fishculturists. 





CARPCULTURE IN MISSOURI.—Mr. George Eckardt 
has been employed by the Missouri Fish Commission to con- 
struct carp ponds near St. Louis. They will be after the 
model of his father’s famous ponds in Germahy, where young 
Mr. Eckardt has spent many years in carpculture on a large 
scale, 





Answers to Correspondents. 


———-9-—— 








New RocueE.ue.—Your fish is the “Jing,” and is not uncommon on 
the coast. 

F. Z., Boston.—Go to Chiltonville, just below Plymouth, for quail, 
grouse and ducks. 

J. P., West Tisbury.—To what cross do the black spaniels owe their 
color? Ans. Black is a legitimate color, as much so as liver. 

T., Frederick City, Md.—The average pattern for both guns, under 
conditions mentioned, is 200 pellets; some of them go as high as 240. 


A. A. M.—Will a thoroughbred setter bitch, eleven months old, not 
even yard broken, pay for handling if properly trained? Ans. It de- 
pends upon the natural ability of the dog. Many prefer to Jeave their 
training until they are mature. 

Peruey Doz, N. H.—1. Can you tell me of any books on the insects 
and bugs of New England or New Hampshire? 2. If you can, where 
to be purchased, and at what pric:. Ans. 1. ‘‘Packard’s Guide to the 
seus of Insects” will be of use to you. 2. We can furnish it; price 

5.00 

Ausany, N. Y.—1. Which is the most used in the manufacture of 
split bamboo rods, the white or colored cane? 2. What cement is 
used in cementing the strips together? 3. How is fish glue prepared 
for use? 4. Give dimensions of ferules for three-piece, 18tt. long, 
salmon rod? 5. What number of the Forest anv STREAM was the 
description of the Ocomowac bass rod published? Ans. 1. Malacca 
cane is used and it always has the marks of ornamental burning on 
it. 2. Common white bone glue, the varnish keeps it perfect, 
although each manufacturer has his own preparation which he keeps 
secret. 3. Fish glue is prepared by boiling fish skins; it is done near 
the large sea fisheries, especially at Gloucester, Mass. 4. They va: 
in decimals, find a rod that suits you and get ferules of that size. rf 
In issue of February 11, 1875, and a further notice in April 11, 1878. 





We call atention to the notice of the new “‘Atlantic House,” at Oak 
Hill, Florida, published in this issue of the Forgsr anp Srream. 


This house supplies a great deficiency heretofore existing in Florida, 
viz.: a place where tourists can enjoy all the advantages of a really 
first-class hotel, in @ section of country where game and fish remain 
comparatively intact. 
ularly in the matter of good beds and excellent cuisine, to afford 
his guests a comfortable home.—Adv. 


The proprietor has spared nv pains, partic- 
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FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 

January 9, 10, and 11, 1883.—Meriden Poultry Association Bench 
Show, Macidon, Conn. "Joshua Shute, Secretary, 193 Hobart street, 
Meriden Conn. . : 

April 3, 4,5 and 6, 1888. Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society’s 
Fifth Annual Bench Show, Pittsburgh, Pa. Entries for the Bench 
Show Derby, for — setters whelped on or after March 1, 1882, 
close December 1, 1882. Chas. Lincoln, Superiutendent. I. R. Stay- 
ton, Secretary, Allegheny City, Pa. 

FIELD TRIALS. 

November 17-—Eastern Field Trials Club Field Trials on Quail, near 
High Point, N. C. Entries for the Derby close July 1. For the All- 
Aved and Members’ Stake, November 1. Washington A. Coster, 
Flatbush, N. Y. 

December 4—National American Kennel Club Field Trials on Quail, 
Grand Junction, Tenn. D. Bryson, Memphis, Tenn., Secretary. 

December 11—New Orleans Gun Club Field Trials on Quail, Opelou- 
sas, La. Entries close December 11. J. K. Renaud, Secretary, New 
Orleans, La. Entries for the Club Cup close December 1. 





THE MUSIC OF THE HOUNDS. 


Heavens! what melodious strains! 
How beat uur hearts 
Big with tumultuous joy! the loaded gales 
‘Breathe harmony.” —Somerville’s Chase.” 


7 maple leaves are blushing, 
And the oak a marvel is; 

The withered leaves are crushing 
*Neath the hare’s fleet feet, I wis. 

The yellow of the birchen tree 
Reflects the westering sun, 

And the squirrel, in the hickory, 
Seems full of food and fun. 


The sumac flaunts its pennon, 
Where the golden-rod hath died, 

And the aster’s eye is bent on 
The gentian’s purple pride; 

The scream of the jay, like clarion, 
Rings boldly on the air, 

Like a fierce, freebooting baron, 
taiding the monks at prayer. 


Now is the time, if ever, 
For the wood-land-ways to sound 
With the music of the clever 
And keen-scented beagle hound, 
The jay hath shrieked defiance, 
The hare hath left his ‘‘form’’— 
E’en the young may learn reliance 
When the scent of ‘‘puss” lies ‘‘warm.’’ 


O, what tumult ’mid the bracken, 
O, what music in the air, . 
See them quarter and then slacken, 
And, in full cry, follow fair. 
Like a knot of jewels rampant, 
See the pack, through copse and plain, 
Over gem-like leaves triumphant, 
Bearing to the coup-de-main. 


O, what music meets the ear, 
When the beagle giveth tongue; 

Silver trumpet not more clear, 
Sweater never beauty sung. 

Hark! all nature seems to listen, 
And the leaflets hush their fall, 

As their lithe forms, chasing, glisten, 
As their voices, echoing, call. 


Oct. 17, 1982. O. W. R. 


EASTERN FIELD TRIALS. oe 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


As the time for the annual field trials of the E. F. T. C. 
draws near it may be of interest to some of your readers to 
know something of the prospects for birds down in this coun- 
try. : 

I am situated in Halifax county, Va., some seventy-five 
miles from High Point, close to the Richmond & Danville 
Railroad, just one hundred miles below the former place. In 
regard to the birds, I find a great many broods entirely too 
small to shoot or to work young dogs on, some that cannot 
fly at all, a great many more than in any former year since 
my shooting in Virginia. The weather is, and has been, very 
warm, about like August, since my coming South, and I have 
had but little fit weather to work dogs, and I suppose my 
brother sportsmen have found it the same.. I have with me 
some promising youngsters if I ever have weather so they can 
work to advantage. 

As I came through Richmond I had some talk with Mr. 
Stokes and Mr. Taylor, one of our judges of the R. I. Trials 
of 1881. They are at present having some of their young ones 
put into good shape to compete in the field trials at High 
Point this fall. They expect: to show what Virginia has in 
the dog line, and I expect some of our boys had better bring 
some good ones or they will be apt to go home without having 
the winners of the Derby, as they know how to make good 
field dogs down here. I have had some talk with parties that 
are acquainted with the grounds at High Point, on which the 
field trials are to be held, and they say there always has 
been a great quantity of birds there, and they think therewill 
be no doubt but what there isa great many there this year 
There is quite a heavy undergrowth this year, and it makes-it 
a hard task for dogs to find the birds. But I'think it a much 
better idea than having the trials held on Robin’s Island, for 
it shows the finding qualities of the dogs to have open grounds 
to work over. . 

I hope we may have a large turnout from the sportsmen of 
the West, and have some of those fine dogs we read so much 
about take part, as they have never come to the front with 
many of them yet in the Eastern Field Trials. 

I think the club makes a mistake in having their entry close 
on November | in the All-Aged Stakes. 

We have been having some very heavy rains, which will be 
an advantage, if it would come cold, but this morning is like 
a beautiful spring morning with a very hot sun. I shall be on 
hand at High Point to’see what I have in my lot that can hold 
their own among the cracks of the country. 

E. I. Martin. 


JUDGES FOR THE N. A. K. C. FIELD TRIALS. —Mem- 
his, Tenn., Oct. 27, 1882.—The following gentlemen have 
indly consented to act as judges of N. A. K. Club Field 
Trials at Grand Junction, Tenn., commencing with the Free 
For All Stake. Monday, Dec. 4, 1882: Dr. Rawli Young, 
Corinth, Miss.; Mr. B. F. Wilson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mr. W. 
Key, Florence, Ala.--D. Bryson. 


“‘Boss’’ is the name adopted by Upthegrove & McLellan, of Val- 
paraiso, Ind., for one style of their celebrated Shooting Suits. By 
persistent advertising and = work their suits have become 
national in reputation and 


ave many friends in all parts of this 
continent:—Adv, Y 





EASTERN FIELD TRIALS ENTRIES. 


TS following entries for the Eastern Field Trials have 
been received. The list includes only those réceived ~~ 
to Monday night. We shall undoubtedly be able to publis 
the remainder next week. ~ 

MEMBERS’ STAKE. 


1. Bessiz. J. Otto Donner, New York.—Orange and white 
English setter bitch, 344 years (Ranger II.-Mallard’s Belle). 

2, BUCKALLEW. . A. Coster, Flatbush, N. Y.—Orange 
and white English setter dog, 3 years (Druid-Heller’s Ruby). 

8. Drana II. Charles Heath, Newark, N. J.—Black and 
white English setter bitch, 8 years (Dash III.-Diana). 

4. Countess. George T. Leach, New York.—Red Irish 
setter bitch, 314 years (Count Bosco-My Duchess), 

5. Brock. George T. Leach, New York.—Red Irish setter 
dog, 314 years (Count Bosco-My Duchess). 

6. PG. Dr. N. Rowe, Chicago, Ill.—Blue belton English 
setter bitch, 8 years (Leicester-Dart). 
7. Marcuioness Prac. Dr. N. Rowe, Chicago, Ill.—Black, 
white and tan English setter bitch (Druid-Peg). 
8. Bitty Fuint. J. Herron Crossman.—Liver and white 
English setter dog, 4years (Rob Roy-Jessie). 


ALL-AGED STAKE. 


1, Pottux. Edward E. Hardy, Boston, Mass.—Black and 
white English setter doz, 2'4 years (Dash ITI.-Hardy’s Diana). 
2. Bessie. J. Otto Donner, New York.—Orange aud white 
English setter bitch, 314 years (Ranger II.-Mallard’s Belle). 
3. LALLA Rook#. Luke W. White, Bridgeport, Conn.— 
Lemon and white poin‘e: bitch, 11 months (Sensation’s Son- 
White’s Grace). 

4. Marpa. Dr. 8. Fleet Spier, Soames N. Y.—Black and 
white English setter bitch, 5 years (Dick-Clio). 
5. Prince Hau. Dr. 8S. Fleet Spier, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Orange and white English setter dog, 3 years (St. Elmo- 
Maida). 
6. Diana II, Charles Heath, Newark, N. J.—Black and 
white English setter bitch, 3 years (Dash III.-Diana). 
7. Brock. Geo. T. Leach, New York.—Red Irish setter 
bitch, 314 years (Count im pmergy | Duchess). 

8. CounTEsS. Geo. T. Leach, New York.—Red Irish setter 
bitch, 3144 years (Count Bosco-My Duchess). 

9. Doc B. Robert eer. New York.—Lemon and white 
English setter dog (Jersey Duke-Topsy). 
10. BUCKALLEW., W. A. Coster, Flatbush, N. Y.—Orange and 
white English setter dog,5 years (Druid-Heller’s Rupy). 
11. Bravo. Geo, N. Appold, Baltimore, Md.—Lemon and 
white pointer dog* 244 years (Bragg-Kate). 
12, Bessie, Luther Adams, Boston, Mass.—Black and white 
English setter bitch, 21¢ years (Dash III.-Countess II.) 
13. SHapow. Luther Adams, Boston, Mass.—Black, white 
and tan English setter bitch, 244 years (Lincoln-Daisy Dean). 
14. Don Pepro. Dr. Henry F. Aten, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Orange and white English setter dog, 244 years (Ranger II.- 
White’s Daisy). 

15. Excuo IIT. — Nelson, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Red Irish 
setter dog, 4 years (Elcho-Rose). 
16. GLADSOME. J. W. Foster, Leesburg, Va.—Blue belton 
English setter dog, 19 months (Gladstone-Leila). 

17. Monarcu. H. E. Hamilton, New York.—Liver and white 
ticked pointer dog, 4 years (Ranger-Queen). 
18, SENSATION, JR. J. Otto Donner, New York.—Lemon and 
white pointer dog, 22 months ene oe 
19 Lorna. Dr. Wm. Jarvis, Claremont, N. H.--Red Irish 
setter bitch, 41¢ years (Elcho-Rose). 


GUN-SHY DOGS. 

Beynon upon a delicate subject like this comes with better 

grace from those who have seen some experience, and 
have also made a study of the varying dispositions of dogs. 
In any pack of hounds this variety may be observed in all its 
numerous shades. Every huntsman worth his salt knows the 
temper of every hound in a pack of sixty couples, just as every 
good shepherd knows the habits of every ewe in his now a 
valuable breeding flock. The habits and dispositions of all 
our domestic animals are as surely hereditary as are their 
constitutions and symmetrical proportions. 
Some hounds will resent the whip, or the threat of it, and 
will fight it out with the whipper-in, even to the last extrem- 
ity; others will fly for their lives, construing the punishment 
into an undeserved and cruel outrage, and taking the matter 
to heart so seriously as to carry a drooping stern throughout 
all the day, and possibly longer. Do we not constantly see 
these counterparts in mankind? One feels mortally offended 
and injured at a hint, an allusion, a double entendre; while 
another, with a skin like a rhinoceros, will then and there 
forgive everything if the ill-bred conversationalist will but 
pass the bottle. 
Pointers are just as variable in temperament, and in their 
degree of boldness (or the want of it), as foxhounds or other 
highly-bred animals. A gun-shy pointer is constitutionally 
nervous. He wasbornso. Probably the whole litter were 
moreor less so, but they will vary much. Knowing one of 
the parents to be rather nervous, the breeder should coax or 
call ali the puppies out of the kennel, and then cause alarm 
by stamping the foot, shouting, or firing a gun. Those pu 
pies that scamper back to kennel with the greatest stampede 
of alarm will make the most nervous dogs in the field; while 
those that run last or least, or stop soonest, gazing cross-eyed 
with an inquisitive, penetrating stare, will make the boldest 
and best dogs of that particular litter. 
Nervousness in a pointer is.not an unmixed evil. It leads to 
caution and carefulness, and many other good things. He 
always drops shot. Hescorns to run ahare, He never puts 
birds up, except, perhaps, when quite unavoidable by reason of 
a down-wind approach. Even then, though he is not in fault, 
his sense of shame is as plainly shown and keenly felt as that of 
a gentleman who spills a glass of claret on the. ball dress of a 
duchess. The bold and daring dog is inclined to rush into all 
the above excesses of exuberance from which the timid dog 
is free, and the principal partof the education of the resolute 
dog is the adoption toward him of a stern, determined, re- 
straining manner, which must be black enough to check the 
rashness of running in and such other deeds of too much dash. 
Such are the bold dogs whom a certain class of sportsmen 
commonly and dishonestly excuse by saying, ‘‘Yes, he used to 
drop shot, but I have not taken the woulie to keep him to it;” 
or he will say, “Well, I have been out lately without a re- 
triever, so it is as well that he can helpme to catch a wounded 
hare, ay, old fellow?” The dog is quite beyond the control of 
such a man, of whom there are many. He is too fast for par- 
tridge shooting, but could be managed with the help of the 
hard work of the moors. 
Having shown the difference in the manners of pointers, I am 
now in a position to treat with the management of the - 
shy dog. ‘Everything must be endearment and love, and at 
present never let him see nor hear a gun. Sins of commission, 
as committed by the daring dog, are met by severity; while 
sins of omission, as committed by the nervous, are met by en- 
couragement and coaxing. 

He is not the dog to do wrong; but you must not chide him 
if he does. I should love to see him rush into the house with 
dirty feet, and dash out with aleg of mutton in his mouth. 
That is the form of the bold dog. hen the.timid dog does 
it, pull out your 6441b. twelve-bore. He won't wink his eye 
when you fire. The bold doz, if underfed, would become a 
daylight thief. Ihave known one to charge through a first- 
floor window with his booty, and come to gricf with a crash 
on landing in a cucumber frame. The nervous dog would die 
of starvation rather than take a mutton chop from the hand 
of the severe-mannered blusterer or the ungracious rowdy. 
He'll never sniff round the house for swag. He behaves more 


‘ 
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like the over-polite bore who, standing like a soldier to salute, 
persistently repeats uncalled-for apologies for his presence. 
Make the gun-shy dog your every-day companion. Let him 
accompany you in walking, riding and driving. He will soon 
et into the dog-cart himself when you are going for a drive. 
t the children ag Posy him, he could not be provoked to 
im indoors, that is the place to teach a 
dog obedience and manners, an ve him nerve. Of course 
he must learn the sport in the field, but when he has nerve 
and understands your conversation, he is educated. His field 


prowess is an instinct—an inherited habit—aided by a highly ; 


sensitive organization. He requires no breaking. If at first 
introduction to the house he appears shy, do not notice him. 
Even let him remain timidly crouching under the sideboard 
of the next room awhile, if he isvery full of fear. Your kind- 
ness will bring him oes. and the day will come when you 
will exult to see him put his feet on bef shoulders. en. 
the shooting season comes round, the bold dog must run after 
the dog-cart, but the nervous dog should ride part of the way. 
Use no collar and chain as you shoulder _ gun to take the 
field. Do you think he will run away from the man who is 
all the world to him? Never, never! 
He has a strong objection to your gun, but his objection to 
leaving you is vastly stronger. To him your endearing com- 
nionship is an overpowering habit of life that could not so 
ightly be givenup. He is attached to you as firmly as by an 
iron girder. He —- be frightened when you shoot, and may 
run back five yards; but if he ever leaves you { shall not 
think much of your diplomacy. He does not now think him- 
self a Cain, with ‘every man’s hand against him.” When he 
ran away trom an ignorant stranger, there was no motive in 
staying. Now the motive is all powerful, and though he will 
not yet join in the sport, he will crouch at your heel. Go 
alone, mind, or half his thoughts will be on the stranger. 
You would thus lose half your influence. Do not ask him to 
range; do not notice him at all. Even endearment intensifies 
his fear, as it would that of a child who had cut his finger and 
was frightened at the blood. Do not throw a dead bird 
toward him, he may think you are “’eaving ’arf a brick at 
im,” but leave a bird on the ground and walk in such 
direction as will bring him across it. Instinct now asserts her 
all-powerful sway. e knows that is his natural game, and 
his rejoicing is unbounded. Before the day is out he will 
back the other dog and take an interest in the fall of the birds. 
Never ask him to range, he will slide off stealthily himself. 
Your work is done; your victory complete. You now have 
one of the best pointers in England.—Farmer Extensive in 
Stock Keeper. 


MEMORY IN DOGS. 


N an article upon this subject in the Kennel Gazette, ‘‘Per- 
—, writes as follows: 

‘‘Many years ago I had two bull-terriers relegated to my care 
by a friend, and, as I had them for six months constantly with 
me, and used them to,hunt for all sorts of vermin, I hae every 
opportunity to judge of their qualities. They were both bred 
from fighting stock, one the son of a battle winner of note, 
but they were very good-tempered, the best of the two, as it 
turned out in a subsequent fight between them, being stupid]; 
so, as he would let other and smaller dogs take liberties wit 
him. The most marked deficiency that I perceived in them 
both, however, was want of memory, and the ease with which 
they could lose themselves. One walked to the post with me 
one afternoon on a road he had been twenty times before, and 
I returned after the evening had closed in, when it was get- 
ting somewhat dark. An hour or two after I had been home 
I missed the dog, and the thought struck me that he had never 
come back, although I recollected that I had seen him half a 
mile from my house, and that he crossed the road, in compan 
with a terrier, toa corn stack, through a gateway. Accord- 
ingly I walked to this point, and there I found him shivering 
in the cold. He had not had the sense to find his way home. 
I had several opportunities of the same sort to convince me 
that both this dog and his companion had such short memo- 
ries as to be totally incapable of finding their way over the 
shortest distances. I have remarked something similar to 
this in greyhounds, and I have certainly seen more stray grey- 
hounds about, temporarily lost by their owners, than almost. 
auy dog I cancall to mind. Retrievers, though notable for 
their sagacity, are not unfrequently lost, and setters and 
spaniels, although so full of intelligence, are not, according to 
my éxperience, the best judges of distances and places, so as. 
to make them remarkable for an eye to country. 

“T am inclined to believe that the breeds more capable than 
others to find their way from point to point are those that are 
the most remarkable in hunting a foot scent, and I place two 
breeds infinitely before all others for that particular quality, 
namely, foxhounds and fox-terriers. Collies have very re- 
tentive memories and extraordinary sense, but they would 
not take a line of country with so much certainty or quick- 
ness as a foxhound. It may be called a quality to exceed 
memory and to be something akin to the powers y 
the carrier pigeon, but it is a remarkable development in a. 
foxhound to find his way to his kennel from immense dis- 
tances. The well-known fact of hounds purchased at Tatter- 
sall’s and sent by water to Scotland finding their way to the 
south again in an extraordinary short space of time can hardly 
be accounted for, as it was something beyond memory, but 
those who have been accustomed to hounds will always assert 
that it is next to impossible to lose them in any country over 
which they have ever traveled before. I can rin mind a 
pack of foxhounds being sold, and they came by road a three 
days’ journey, at twenty-five miles a day. About a fortnight 
after they had arrived at their new homea bitch slipped away 
while at exercise in the afternoon, and a letter received from 
the late owner showed that she had reached her old kennel 
during the same night, as she was at the gate at six the next 
morning. This showed memory, as, considering the time in 
which she covered the seventy-five miles, she could not have 
hesitated at all in finding her way over the road she had 
traveled a fortnight before. 

“Fox-terriers—and I have noticed it more among wire- 
haired ones—are extraordinary in their capacity to find their 
way over long distances, and I believe it would be im ble 
to lose one over any road it had traveled before. There are 
signs, however, that there is as much method about them as 
memory, and some of their performances in journeys from 
place to place are extraordinary. I know 6f one case where 
a fox-terrier was tied up so that she should not follow her 
master and mistress, as they were leaving home for a few 
days. They left in a carriage with a pair of horses and first 
of all drove 10 miles to a farm of theirs, where the horses 
were fed, and after a stay of an hour the next proceeding was 
to call on a friend living about three miles from the farm, and 
then they drove 18 miles to the house they were visiting. 
Four hours after they had left the bitch got loose, and was 
nowhere to be found, and during the afternoon she turned wu 
at the farm, hunted about: the passages of the house an 
through the rooms, ran into the stable, and then went straight 
away to the house of the friend, where she went through the 
same process of hunting before getting on the road for the 
eighteen miles, which she covered in such good time as to 
complete her soweney almost as soon as the carriage convey- 
ing her friends. Now, the commencement of this perform- 
ance was Sees pees by memory, as she had more 
than once followed the carriage to the farm, but her course 
to the friend’s house, and then over the 18 miles must be ac- 
counted to her nose and hunting properties, as she had never 
been on the road before. 

‘‘Another case of a fox-terrier bitch was one that had been 
brought from along di 
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living at a distance, as the crow flies about ten miles, but it 
was near the mouth of an estuary, and the thost get-at-able 
way was by a steamboat down the estuary. In this way the 
bitch was sent with a collar and chain on, and her new owner 
came off ina rowing boat to meet her. Somehow or other 
she got out during the night, as the next morning she was 
back to her puppies. The way this little bitch got back no 
one knows, as, unless she swam across the estuary, which 
was about a mile, she would have had to have gone eight or 
ten miles to the head of the estuary, and then a detour of 
three miles to get back to her destination. I have remarked 
that pointers will find their, way back to their homes better 
than setters, and I have known some of the former very clever 
in their-memories of a road once traversed; moreover, I have 
noticed that when a pointer has been ranging wide, and lost 
sight of his owner for a minute, he has seemed to throw his 
head out something like a pi eon before taking line for home, 
and but for a timely whistle he would have gone straight off 
in the right direction. Some people will say all this is not 
memory, but what is it, ask? Will some lover of the dog 
explain?” 

This is a very interesting subject, and one that nearly all 
writers upon canine matters have given much attention, but 
we have never seen in any article upon the subject a satisfac- 
tory explanation of this wonderful power. No one who has 
witnessed the display of this remarkable gift, but will agree 
that its workings far outrank the scope of memory. Nor can 
we for an instant believe that the sense of sight Sor an im- 
portant part in accomplishing the result attained. We once 
received a setter dog, less than one year old, from a place 
thirty miles distant. Hecame by rail, arriving at the depot 
about nine o’clock on a very dark and rainy evening. He was 
then taken in a carriage and completely covered with the 
blankets and driven seven miles to ourhome, He was fed 
and chained in the kitchen and left for the night. At a few 
minut’s past midnight he made so much noise that we got up 
and coaxed and petted him awhile until he became quiet and 
again left him. Nothing more was heard from him during the 
night, but this was easily accounted for in the morning, as he 
was missing, having slipped his collar and left through a 
window. After searching for him an hour or two without 
success, we went to the nearest office and-telegraphed his 
owner, and were greatly surprised to receive from him oe 
stating that the dog was there. We afterward learned that 
he arrived at his home between five and six o’clock in the 
morning, fresh as a daisy. He must have traveled at least 
thirty miles in the darknessin, at thé most, about five hours 
time. This dog had never been a mile away from his home 
before, and it has ever since been the ——— mystery to us 
how he found the way. We may never fathom thesecret,of the 
wonderful and mysterious power that guided his footsteps, 
nor understand the nature of the subtle sense that shaped his 
course, but with ‘“‘Perplexity” would very much like to have 
some one explain. 


MURDER MOST FOUL. 


N URDERED because he would not sell for more than $250! 
us Such, we read, was the fate of poor Prince Royal, a 
Laverack setter, owned and offered at a public sale by R P. 
Llewellin. “What an inhuman wretch!” was the in ignant 
remark of a friend, a lover of dogs, to whom | mentioned the 
circumstance, in which opinion I most heartily joined. I never 
heard of any atrocity committed upon our dumb pets among 
people calling themselves civilized which has so stirred my 
blood; and the more we look into the matter, the more abom- 
inable does it appear. This person, moving in good society, 
pretending to be a gentleman, and having ample means, inter- 
ests himself to such an extent in dogs as to aspire to have his 
name attached to a breed of setters. 

He finds himself at last with a surplus, and decides to offer 
some of them at public sale, on which he places large reserve 
prices. Two hundred and fifty dollars is bid by several differ- 
ent gentlemen for a single animal, but the amount not satisfy- 
ing Mr. Llewellin, he orders the poor, unoffending dog and his 
mate to be killed. That the dog was a prime good one, and 
in full health and strength, is amply proved by the high price 
offered at the sale. Then, why should the poor fellow—‘‘man’s 
most faithful friend”—be consigned to such an early and igno- 
minious death? > show Mr. Llewellin’s lofty scorn of 
such a trifle as $250. e seems to have had no friends to 
whom he might have made a present of poor Prince. Well, 
the fewer friends such a man has the better it shows for hu- 
mr. 

We have all of us often heard of many vulgar and disgust- 
ing displays of wealth, particularly by the nouveausx riches, 
but who ever heard of such a heartless as well as most sicken- 
ing display as this? When I think of old canine pets, many of 
which we all of us keep many years after their usefulness is 
past, simply for the affection we have for them, it seems al- 
most impossible that there should be any human being so 
miserably destitute of a heart as this R. P. Liewellin has 
shown himself to be. What a pity that the strong arm of the 
law could not reach such a case as this! I notice in some of 
the papers a great deal of discussion about the breed of setters 
bearing hisname, With thisI have nothing to do; but, asa 
faithful friend of a dog, I feel Iam but voicing the sen- 
timents of many when IJ say I wish to record my protest 
against such wanton cruelty, and to stamp as infamous the 
person wha committed it. G. 

DaNvIit_e, P. Q., Canada, Oct. 25, 1882. 


TENNESSEE FOX HUNTiNG.—I met Col. Johnson this 
morning, and from him learned that last night he had the 
most beautiful fox chase he ever took part in in his life. His 
dogs were in splendid trim, and as soon as they reached Mrs. 
Ellis’s farm, a fox was started, and for two hours the hounds 
run him as never dogs run a fox before. The wily fellow 
had not an instant to lose, but occasionally a briar patch or 
a thicket would check the pace for a few minutes, then he 
would have to take the open, through woods and grass, and 
once he took to a cornfield, and as the pack came toward him, 
driving the fox at aos speed, their music was like the 
singing of millions of birds. Once he tried to evade his pur- 
suers by taking to the top of a stone wall, though Nick and 
Sandy were equal to the strategic move, and never left the 
trail a second. So hotly did they chase the fox, that he passed 
close to where the Colonel was seated on his horse. ter all 
their magnificent work, the dogs were doomed to lose the 
game, as he made one desperate spurt, jumped a five-barred 
gate, and instantly took a hole. I do wish for the sake of the 
lovers of fox hunting that I could convey to them the earnest 
sportsmanlike manner in which the enthusiastic Colonel 
sucrated the above, and they would enjoy it ull the more.— 


A CARD TO HANDLERS, FROM E. F. T. CLUB.—The 
resolution passed by the Eastern F. T. Club, debarring any 
owner, or handler, from competinz and forfeiting en- 
trance moneys, stakes, etc., w.o work or shoot with do; 
within a radius of eight miles of High Point, on the groun 
selected and posted by the club, on which the Trials will be 
run, is aimed at none, but intended as a common good for all, 
free from any animus, being solely passed to act as a warning, 
and to prevent owners or handlers, going down, from shoot- 
ing off the birds or taking any undye advan beforé coming 
in actual competition in the Trials, whether intentional or 
premeditated.—W. A. CostrErR, Treas, and Sec. 


MARCUS.—Mr. Thos. H. Terry, of New York, has pur- 
chased of Mr. A. S. Apgarthe champion collie Marcus. 
Mr. Terry has now the collection of collies in t ceeten 

e 


and is making nts to establish an extensive kenn 
on Long Island for the breeding of these useful animals. 


poleon. Mr. 
| Lucy’s (New York) Napoleon (Tom 
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BIRMINGHAM DOG SHOW BOYCOTTED.—Sm: Some | 


mouths ago there was 4 discussion in your columns on the ac- 
tion of the Kennel Club in boycotting independent dog shows, 
and it was then stated that the Kennel Club had no intention 
of boycotting the Birmingham show. 1 wish now to call the 
attention of your readers to the fact that the Birmingham 
show is to be henceforth excluded from the Kennel Club Stud 
Book, and it has been determined not to admit into volume 
ten of the Kennel Club Stud Book, to be published at the end 
of this year, arecord of the prizes won by dogs at Birming- 
ham. This may be astartling announcement, but, incredible 
as it may appear, it is true, and it is information that should 
be commnenttnded at once to all intending exhibitors at the 
forthcoming Birmingham show, for no record will be pub- 
lished, except in the newspapers, of the prizes gained by the 
dsgs so exhibited. The Kennel Club Stud Book purports to 
be a complete record of dog shows, but it appears from the 
circular sent out with the form of entry for dogs to be entered 
in the Kennel Club Stud Book, volume ten, that Birmingham, 
the oldest, and, as many think, the premier dog show in the 
United Kingdom, is intentionally left out of the list of shows 
whose prize winners are to be entered free of charge. 
doubt many exhibitors will comfort themselves with the 
assurance that they will be able to have the information in- 
serted in the forthcoming book on yeynews but an ap- 

lication to the secretary will dispel this illusion. 
Everybody concluded, from the correspondence im your 
columns in the su:gmer, that the Kennel Club were afraid to 
attack such a powerful and well-established institution as the 
National Dog Show at Birmingham; but what they dared not 
openly do then, they are now doing secretly, by refusing to 
insert a record of the Birmingham prize w.nners in the forth- 
comming vol. 10 of their Stud Book. They have not had the 
candor to advertise this fact openly in your.columns and the 
advertisement of vol. 9, pubticned in your last week’s issue 
may lead people to believe that, as Birmingham was includec 
in the 1881 Stud Book, it is to be included in that of 1882. The 
contrary is, however, the case, and the fact cannot be_ too 
it known. Before the establishment of the Kennel Club 
Stud Book, the sporting newspapers were accepted.as the 
records of important shows; but since tke Stud Book has 
come to be regarded by dog breeders as the authoritative 
record of important shows, the omission from it of Birming- 
ham will seriously damage the reputation and prestige ofthe 
National Dog Show. diminish the comparative value of its 
prizes, aud curtail the number of entries. Ido not, however, 
suppose that the Birmingham committeg will sit down quietly 
under ‘‘threatened annihilation,” but it will be necessary for 
them to take steps to meet this action of the Kennel Clnb. a 
recently established private body, who, while professedly acting 
for the interests of the public, are really advanding their own 
ends to the serious loss of the public, and attempting to ruin 
the best dog show in the country.—Beta in London Field. 


GARRYOWEN AND VISCOUNT PALMERSTON.—At a 
meeting of the English Kennel Club Committee, held on Tues- 
day, Oct. 3, as reported in the Kennel Gazette, Mr. Giltrap 
brought before the committee the action of Mr. Hilliard in 
entering his dog, Viscount Palmerston, in open classes in 
Belfast and Portadown shows contrary to che rules of those 
shows, and also the conduct of Mr. Hilliard in reiterating in 
the press statements respecting the color of the nose of Mr. 
Giltrap’s setter Garryowen, after the decision of two veteri- 
nary surgeons, and requested that the Kennel Club -would 
deal with the matter under Rule 9, K. C. Code. The com- 
mittee requested Mr. Hilliard to furnish them with an expla- 
nation of the charge. A committee meeting was held on 
Saturday, October 7. Present—The Rev. W. J. Mellor, the 
Rev. G. Lovell, Mr. P. C. Reid, and Captain Lindoe. A letter 
was read from Mr. Hilliard in answer to a request from the 
committee for an explanation of the charges brought against 
him by Mr. Giltrap. The committee considered that Mr. 
Hilliard was guilty of culpable negligence in breaking both 
the regulations of Belfast and Portadown shows and Rule 14 
of the Kennel Club Code, and they recommended him to be 
more cautious in making entries for future shows. With re- 
spect to the matter of the color of the nose of Garryowen, the 
committee considered that the nose had not been tampered 
with, and that the conduct of Mr. Hilliard in writing to the 
press in the absence of any positive evidence, and in the face 
of the decision of two veterinary surgeons, not only deserved 
the greatest censure, but brought him were, seer to the penal- 
ties of Rule 9, They further suggest that Mr. Hilliard should, 
a3 an honorable man, return to the Belfast Committee, for 
the benefit of the second prize winner, the money wrongfully 
awarded to Mr. Hilliard’s Viscount Palmerston. 


WHISTLING DOGS vs. DOVES.—Uncle James was a 
veteran fancier and kept a large lot of tykes, in fact, any- 
thing in the fancy line of pets, if they were very rare, Uncle 
James would buy, even at long prices. A mutual friend met 
a party who had recently returned from Japan with various 
kinds of curios; among the lot were a pair of whistling doves. 
The owner was sent to Uncle James tomakeasale. The 
party was one of the sort that talk thick, and Uncle James 
was a wee bit hard o’ hearing: “I was sent to ask youif you 
wanted to buy a pair of whistling doves.” “Whistling dogs!” 
replied the veteran; “I’ve owned and seen all kinds, but that 
beats my time. Where did they comefrom?’ ‘Japan, sir.” 
“No, I don’t want them; the ones I have make noise cnough 
by barking and yelping, and if I had a pair of whistlers they 
would drive me into the lunatic asylum.”—LORETTo. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To msure 
ublication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
iculars of each animal: 

1. Color. 6. 
2. Breed. 


Name and residence of owner, 
buyer or seller. 


3. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam. 

4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 

5. Date of birth, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death. 10. Owner of dam. 


All names must be plainly written. Conm-nication on one side of 

paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 
NAMES CLAIMED. 

(2 See instructions at head of this column. 

Fur, Fin and Feather. By Dr. H. G. Piffard, New York, for liver 
and white cocker spaniel dog and two bitches, whelped Oct. 4, 1882, 
by Nimrod (Snip—Juliette) out of his Idol (Captain—Flora). 

Beauty. By Mr. A. Butt, Ogdensburg, N. Y., for liver and white 
cocker spaniel bitch, whelped July 12, 1882, by Col. Stubbs (Captain 
—Flirt) out of Pet (Grip—Flirt). 

Psyche. By Dr. E. C. Franklin, Ann Arbor, Mich., for black cocker 
= bitch, whelped July 6, 1882, by imported Montague (Baron— 


een) out of his — Leda. 

Daphne. By Mr. Wm. H. Moller, New York, for black, white and 
tan beagle bitch puPp by Mr. H. W. Hunt’s Deacon out of Midget. 

Mac. By Mr. W. i. k. Du Bois, Westfield, N. J., for white fox- 
, whelped Oct. 17, 1882 (Prince—Venus). 

rlie. By Mr. J. F. Kirk, Toronto, Caa., for black, white 
and tan cocker spaniel dog, whelped Sept. 11, 1882, by Bonnie Charlie 
out of Bonnie Kate. . 

Royal Flora. By Mr. J. F. Kirk, Toronto, Can., for black, white 
and tan cocker spaniel bitch, whelped Sept. 11, 1882, by Bonnie Caarlie 
out of Bonnie Kate. . 

King Kafir. By Mr. J. F. Kirk, Toronto, Can., for black spaniel 
dog, whelped Sept. 2, 1882, by Toronto Beau out of Negress II. 

"Maapie Lauder. By Mr. J. ¥. Kirk, Toronto, Can., for sable collie 
bitch by Rex out of Jeannie Nettles. 
BRED. ~ 

G2 See instructions at head of this column. 

ee a I. Mr. John Hunter’s (New York) black and white 
setter bitch Becky to Mr. A. M. Tucker’s cham) IH. . 14 
—— = ©. Ormsby’s p — to Mr. A.W. 
Pippin), Oct, 26. 


terrier d 
Royal C 





No 











Julia—Bow. Dr. J. 8. Jones’s (Jackson, La.) orange and white 
pointer bitch Julia to a a Bow, Oct. 23. 

Fanny—Bow. Mr. N. W. Ware’s (West Point, Miss.) liver and 
white pointer bitch Waddell’s Fanny to champion Bow, Oct. 26. 

Keswick—Bow. Mr. J. B. C. Lucas’s (St. Louis, Mo.) impo rted liver 
and white pointer bitch Keswick (Faust—Faith) to champion Bow, 


Sept. 29. 
WHELPS. 

ke See instructions at head of this column. 

Beauty. Mr. W. J. Rushforth’s (Yonker’s. N. Y.) liver and_ white 
ticked cocker spaniel bitch Beauty (imported Racer—Walker’s Daisy), 
Oct. 20, six (two dogs), by Prime’s Joe(imported Ned—Bates's Jenny); 
one dog and two bitches since dead. 

Queen. Mr. J. Waller’s (Tangpahoa, La.) orange and 
white pointer bitch Queen, Oct. 12, four, by Mr. Edward Odell’s 
champion Bow. 

Florence. Mr. Winchester Johnson’s (Boston, Mass.) liver cocker 
spaniel bitch Florence ng om Cute), Oct, 5,seven (four dogs), by Mr. 

. P. Barnard’s imported black cocker spaniel Phil (Beau—Kittle); 
all black, with white on chest and feet. 

Venus. Mr. W. H. R. Du Bois’s (Westfleld, N. J.) imported fox- 
terrier bitch Venus, Oct. 17, three (two dogs), by Mr. J. W. Fleck’s 


Prince. 
SALES. 

k=" See instructions at head of this column. 

Flash. Liver and white ticked cocker spaniel dog, whelped Aug. 
6, 1881 (Col. Stubbs—Fanny Fern), by Mr. E. L. Hitt, Delhi, N. Y., to 
Mr. George Thompson, Idlewiid, N. Y. 

Lofty. Liver cocker spaniel bitch, whelped May 7, 1879 (Snipe— 
Flora), by C. B. Cumings & Son, South Acworth, N.H., to Mr. J. P. 
Willey, Salmon Falls, N. H. 

Marcus. Black and white imported collie dog, whelped Nov., 1876 
(E. K. C. S. B. 7,526), by Mr. A. 8. Apgar, New York, to Mr. Thos. H. 
Terry of same city. 

Boom—Rena whelps. Liver and white pointers, wieinrs May 2, 
1882, by Mr. Geo. E. Poyneer, Dayton, Ia.. a dog to Mr. H. F. Young, 
Boston, Mass., Mr. C. R. Squire, Troy, N. Y., and Mr. W. 8. Butler, 
Weston, Mo.; a bitch toMr. W. P. Stone, Atalissa, Ia., Mr. W. B. 
Sketch, Jackson, Minn., and Mr. Lowell S. Miner, St. Louis, Mich. 

Montague—Leda whelps.—Black cocker spaniel bitches, whelped 
July 8, 1882, by Dr. E. C. Franklin, Ann Arbor, Mich’, one to Mr. F. 
S. Hines, Indianapolis, Ind., and one to Mrs. A. ¥. Martju, Denver, 
Col. 

PRESENTATIONS. 

te See instructions at head of this column. 

Bonnie Charlie—Bonnie Kate whelps. A pair of black, white and 
tan cocker spaniels, whelped Sept. 11, 1882, by Mr. JF’. Kirk, Toron- 
to, Can., to Mr. J. McMillan of the same place. 

Toronto Beau—Negress II. whelp. Solid liver spaniel dog, whelped 
Sept. 2, 1882, by Mr. J. F. Kirk, Toronto, Can., to Mr. A. A. Irancis, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

DEATHS. 


&@> See instructions athead of this column. 
Snipe. Liver pointer dog, 9yrs. old, owned by Mr. Jos. Bampfieid, 
Niagara Falls, Ont.; run over by cars. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
Boston, Mass.—I have a fine bred setter dog, 14 months 


Is there anything 
‘Training vs. Break- 


D. A. W. 
old, that I have lately purchased that is gk E 
Ican do to overcome this fright? Ans. Read ‘ 
ing.” ‘ 

G. E. A., Cleveland, O.—1. Please inform me how to kill fleas on a 
setter pup, 2 months old, and the method used in training to drop to 
shot and wing. Ans. 1. See answer to L. Van D. last week. Read 
“Training vs. Breaking” for instruction in training dog. 


G. A. H., Chester Depot, Vt.—1. I havea black Laverack setter 
bitch, 34% years old. Would there be any objection to having her 
lined witn a whites and liver colored setter? 2%. Please name some 
book, and the price of it, that would give me necessary information 
in regard to management and rearing ——— Ans. 1. No, if you 
have no objection to the color. 2. “fhe Management and Diseases of 
the Dog,” by Woodroffe Hili. Price $2. We can furnish it. 


R. W. T.—For the past 4 or 5 weeks my pointer, now about 2 years 
old, has been discharging considerable matter from his eyes and 
occasionally seems a little weak in the small of the back, otherwise 
he seems to be perfectly well, and eats all he can get. Can you tell 
me what ails him and how I shail treat the diseasey Ans. If the eyes 
are inflamed dust into them twice a week some powdered calomel. 
To snap it off a camel’s hair brush is an easy way of applying it. 
Use twice daily the following eye wash: Borax, 10 grains; rose 
water, 2 ounces. Keep the.eye free from matter. For the weakness 
in the back a pill containing 1 grain of nux vomica given after his 
dinner would he of service. 

Persons wanting beautiful large watch dogs are referred to adver- 
tisement of Charles F. Kelly.—Adv. 


Any person sending their address to R. H. Pooler, Serena, La Salle 
Co., Iil., will receive in return free a fine colored lithograph repre - 
senting pinnated grouse shooting on the prairies, also a catalogue 
of cartridge holders, belts, vests, &c.—Adv. 








Bile and Trap Shooting. 


RAPIDITY SHOOTING. 


( NE of the most interesting matches of the past season at Creed- 

moor was that for the gold medal presented by Mr. Pierre Loril- 
lard. It was intended to develop the art of rapid and accurate shoot- 
ing, and from the scores shown it has brougt out some very remark- 
able results. The conditions were very simple. It was made open 
to all comers, 200yds., any rifle with open sights, magazine guns to be 
used as single l aders. Competitors to take to the firing point not 
exceeding twenty cartridges. Entries, 50 cents euch; re-entries al- 
lowed to the extent that time will permit. At:sound of the bugle each 
competitor opens fire at his own target, and continues loading and 
firing until the bugle again sounds (sixty seconds after first signal). 
A deduction of five points will be imposed for Ist, each shot fired be- 
fore the first signal; 2d, for each shot fired after the second signal; 
3d, for each shot signaled on his target in excess of twenty. Triggers 
tested at the firing point. 

The need of just such a gun as would naturally win in such a match 
is one of the recognized demands of modern army work. The real 
worth of a breech-loader increases in proportion as it can be loaded 
and fired with readiness. If the breech mechanism is so complicated, 
or the motions of loading so many and intricate that time is lost in 
getting a charge into a weapon, it loses much of its value and ap- 
proaches nearer the old muzzle-loader. To rush to the other extreme, 
and make the work of the rifle entirely that of a repeater, employing 
the magazine at all times, is not desirable. The best weapon is one 
which is capable of use as a single-loader, either with or without the 
filled magazine, and which can by the simplest method be turned into 
arepeater. Such an arm appears to have been found in the success- 
ful weapon of the late Rapidity Match. 

The Hotchkiss magazine rifle, once in the match, swept everything 
before it, and has given us some very satisfactory data by which to 
judge of the doings of other weapons under similar conditions. 

t has made a omen for this minute firing, and shown what can be 
done, a score of 62 in a possible 100 means a quality of shooting 
which would make any national guardsman the recipient of the 
marksman’s medal, and when this is done under the stress of the 
most rapid firing, it shows the more strongly how well adapted the 
arm is to this oftentimes most valuable style of shooting. Having a 
broad open breech the cartridge is merely dropped into it, and the 
one simple motion,of bringing up the breech-lever closes the action, 
and coos the piece ready for firing. Thereis no concession of a 
visible hammer to that notion of amateur soldiers and marksmen 
that a hammer is a matter of safety, whereas, in fact, all the statistics 
available go to show that a properly made hammerless rifle is far 
more reliable and safe than one of the old style weapons. 

The match has only served to warrant the excellent opinion held 
of the Hotchkiss Magazine rifle by qualified judges in the army ser- 
vice. In the choice of a new ee for the use of the regular army 
made a few ros ago, the Hotchkiss was the only one chosen. and 
in the recent decision of the Magazine Gun Board, the Hotchkiss 

rain appears, and wiil be issued for use in comparison with other 

fles into the hands of the most a7 engaged troops on the fron- 
tier. These same weapons were eligible in the Rapidity Match, but 
none of them held place with the Hotchkiss. The scores of the com- 
—- below show what was accomplished under match conditions, 
at the weapon has been fired as much as thirty-two times ina min- 





ute as a single-loader. Jud by ail the requisites which the best 
miktary opinion of fora seldier’s weapon, this rifle holas 
its own with the best and leads the line. It has crowded out many 


former favorites, and bids fair to become the standard weapon of 

























274 : FOREST AND STREAM. 
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the United States Army which is to-day the best provided army in - § a Sixth Regiment Infantry; in 1880, by Company D, 


A, 
h stood: ent Infantry; in 1881,by Company A, Sixth Regiment 
a a a ee Infants the list aT ekcmpstitioce naedeae. com] any team match, 



































No. shots 
an officers’ match and an enlisted men’s match. e scores ran as 
Date. Name. — Rifle. Fired. - Goore. follows, ten shots per man being fired on the team matches, and five 
July saber: cart. ee ‘springfield 10 34 | shots on the individual contests. 
Gen. 4. W. Wingate..." 77) * 98] Co. A, Second Cadets.......... 185 Co. F, First Infantry . 
Fred Alder............. Remington.............+- “s 26 | Go. G; Second Infantry........181 Co, B, Fifth Infantry. 
G. V. Weir....... ‘'Springfield............... 22 | Co. D, First Infantry... ...173 Co. G, Sixth Infantry. 
W. F. Higgins. SRMAUVOD, ness <0-o000.0- 21 | Co. A, Sixth Infantry..........170 Co. C, First Infantry ... 
G. W. Munson. SORES step meet be as 15 | Co. F, Sixth Infantry..........169 Co. B, First Infantry.... 
July 24—R. T. Hare.......0...... Hotchkiss.............++. 19 53 | Co. E, First Infantry........... 169 Co. K, Sixth Infantry... 
MORE ee eit Es ee fe Lee ane 17 49 | Co. D, Fifth Infantry......... 160 Co. D, Ninth Infantry 
pgm Day, i ee pueereuee ree 4 2 Officers’ Match. 
eer f ee ee Si Bis ea eau : . . eee ss a 
Fred. Alder............ Remin “ry Keene....... 7 = Set SB eeen Firet —. ee eee “a 4 ‘ . := 
FW. i eee i) 95 | Capt F N Brown, First Brigade. . 544 4 5-2 
1S, Shepherd......... Peabody Martini... °°: 9 % | Capt Rockwell, D, Fitst Infantry 545442 
tsi... Ballard... Rens feea 10 | Maj Parsons, Sixth Infantry .... 4444 521 
2—Lieut, Geo. E. Albee... Hotchkiss. .............. 19 50 | MajT R Mathews, First Infantry... 445 4 4-21 
ree ee 18 48 | Capt C J Foye. H, Eighth Infantry 534 4 5-2! 
i ahaa, <5 YP oe ee te 19 45 | Lieut Beaudry. F, Sixth Infantry. . 5 38 4 5 4-21 
Capt.8. A. Day, U.8.A.Lee co. man EL Ce 41 | Lieut W W Kellett, First Infantry........ 4465 5 3-21 
T. J. Dolan RePMEMIR cost sucess cae 39 | Capt F W Reynolds, First Brigade.................... 43 44 5-2 
Capt. J. C. Maliery..... HotchKiss.........-....-6 5. 27 Enlisted Men’s Match. 
Aug. 9—R. T. Hare ........ cee ne ee eee teen ees [ 54 | F R Bull, Second Infantry................0.c0+-000+ 455 5 5-24 
Capt. 8. A. Day. U.S.A.Lee. ... --.....seeee serene , ve | MW Bull, G, Second Infantry............ 445 5 5-28 
Lieut. Geo. E. Albee. .. Hotchkiss..." ............ 17 9| R Howard, A, Sixth Infantry..0.0 0.001. 4 45 5 5-28 
M. W. Bull...........-. Me Pattee se eewes v 45 | G & Worthen, G, Sixth Infantry......... 1.45 4 5 5-93 
TS. DOIN. ----s---0 [sen eteee ees see 4 34 | WG Ashley, F. First Infantry... . "55 5 4 4-8 
Sep. 27—Lieut. Geo. E. Albee... oP sees eee serene = 62 | J B Parker, D, First Cadets........ 445 4 5-2 
M. W. Bull. ...... genie 0 | eearndna nen sens , 47 | © E Parker, D, First Cadets.......... 1454 4 5 
Ca t. 8. A. Day, U.S.A.i0e.. ec recccvescoccccovcce 18 45 ss Bumstead G. Second Infantry . 4544 5—22 
r. J. Dolan. . | RES: Remington, Keene.....:. 34 | HK Blair, D, First Infantry........ 4455 4-9 
Oct. 18—Lieut. Geo, E. Albee. .. Hotchkiss Benge 04) ea ow 1f 60 H H Summerman, B, Fifth Infantry 5.4.4. 6 ae 
John Smith............ Sharp Borchard e A Edgerly, G. Sixth Infantry....... 545 5 3-92 
W, BR Morton: ..... 50005 BOCCORIGS . 62. 0000005 <aeaxe OO 15 |p H M Brooks, G, Second Infantry 4444 529 
C Lindsay, A, Sixth Infantry. 4444 5-21 
hat —— — ; : : 5 : 4—21 
CL Smith, K, First Infantry..............cccccccsesces 5 4—21 
RANGE AND GALLERY. F E Dansereau, F, Sixth Infantry.................... 44654 
D Ay oethes A, — ee i Ages siatneuulsiesislomsierctel 4 : : : 
yardner, A, Secon eds! ssn danavbnhewasage 5 
AN INFANT PRODIGY.—Boston, Oct, 20, 188%—Mr. Jobn a. | TB Wilson, , Second Infantry.......................5 8 4 4 5-21 
Lowell, the well-known art dealer of this city, has been spending the | 4 § K Clark, B. Fifth NNN Scien aida dca caves come 435 5 4—21 
past two months in European travel and visiting the studios of the | jw Irving, F, First Infantry. .2..... 0. ......0. cess eee 845 5 4—21 
Old World. Mr. Lowell being a true sportsman, found time to visit | ¢ ¢ Wemyss, D, First Infantry... 20.0.0 ...0 0. .ccoc2 5543 4-21 


many of the gun clubs and s nooting grounds of England, and ina 
recent letter to your correspondent, describes his visit to one of the 
numerous sportsmen’s resorts near London as follows: ‘Yesterday 
being Saturday, I visited with a gentleman the South London Shoot- 
ing and Cricket Grounds, where I saw hundreds of cricketers—I 
should say at least five hundred—and quite the majority of them had 


ALBANY, Oct. 19.—The matches at Rensselaerwyck to-day 
attracted all the off-hand shooters. The weather was all that could 
have been desired, and the marksmen were in good spirits. The first 
match was the third competition in the Sha ooters’ Match, 


4—21 
4—21 
4—21 
which was shot on a Massachusetts target, at 200yds. The competi- 





proper uniforms on, and the sight was very inspiring, and I longed to | tion was won by C. H. Dennison. Scores were made as follows: 

get at a bat and have a good old-fashioned game. The proprietor of % #35 811 211 8 . 
tnese private grouads at“Nunhead” is named Brown; evervbody calls | © H Dennison......... Ms oesnese7 10 12 10 11 9 4 12 10 10 10-116 
him “Governor,” he is seventy years of age, and he is still on of the | Charles H Gaus................... oa os il : 10 11 12 10 12—107 
best shots in England, ‘and the whole family, from the Governor | James I Miles..............++++-+- 1210 8 10 12 4 10 10 11 10—100 
down to the prodigy Charlie Brown, his grandson, are arace of shoot- | B C ANAPEWS. «0.620065 cece eee es ; 101011 9 1011 7 9-97 
ers. I was treated to a special exhibition of shooting both by the | L Geiger........-.----.-+++++++++ 6 9 8 12 12 10 —97 
Governor and this little boy. He is not much more than a baby yet, Patinwance 


less than eight years of age, and yet his shooting is beyond descrip 
tion almost. we a little boy before you, very slight and slim even 
for an eight year older, and then fancy what sort of a gun he must 
use. With doubleand single barrel gun or rifle he is just as expert. 
The gun weighs about four pounds, 28-bore, uses a dram and a half 
of powderand three-eighths of an ounce of shot. And yet with thatlittie 
powder and so few shot he breaks glass balls with the best men of the 
day. He rarely missed balls thrown at him or from him, and not 
one yesterday that was thrown bouncing along the lawn as you 
would throw a baseball; he was seen to smash it. His greatest feat 
was at the Aquarium here, when he was shooting an engagement. 
He broke eighty-nine out of ninety-one glass balls one evening, I 
think the last day of the engagement. It is an old trick of many of 


At the conclusion of the Sharpshooters’ Match, the eighth compe- 
tition in the Maynard Match was called. Messrs. Geiger, Miles, and 
Fitch, double winners, were present, determined to carry off the 
prize and end the competition; but as the double winners were handi- 
capped two points, there was a chance for some of the others to get 
a leading score. The opening shots were good, and there was a pros- 
pect for a close match. Miles caught a couple of inners early in his 
score. Henry and Geiger caught outers, and in the seventh shot 
Geiger got credit for a miss on account of the bullet slipping down 
the barrel from the cartridge case and ruining his gun-barrel. Capt. 
Fitch only pped out of the center ring, and closed with 45, win- 
ning the match and closing out the competition. Scores were made 








the famous shots to hit pennies thrown into the air with either | as follows: 
the rifle or shot gun. But to see such a little midget accomplish all Maynard Match—500yds. Off-hand. 
these was truly wonderful. The Governor performed the feat of | Wm E Fitch..............00c000ceeeeeeeee 555485544 545. 243 
shooting pennies, and in fact anything you may throw up, with o | CF] Gaus......----.ccceeccceceucccccecce 44532555 4 5—42 
Snider military gun, which shootsa cartridge larger than our Spring- | James I MileS......----++-++++00ceee cece 5388544455442 #2 49 
Sedat. rey, Oct a lee try my | BC Andrews..........--.---+-. visser 458355442 4-39 

and at shooting at a glass ball hanging by a string on an iron target EE EE EA ES —35—*2—39 
with the Snider musket, sighted for 100yds.,andI found I hadn't Leonard Gelger...... Saree ereee-w 33 
lost all I knew, for after getting the range I broke ten in succession, * Handicap. 


notso very bad, but nothing compared witb the work of the Browns.” 


MUNCHAUSEN AT PRACTICE.—Middlefield, Ns Y.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: I have of late been practicing some with the revolver, 
but very little time to devote to shooting. I use a .22 cal., seven 
shot Smith & Wesson. Asaspecimen for you to judge by, I give 
the result of the best day’s work I can recollect. My first attempt 
was at a nine-inch circle thrown in the air by a companion at a dis- 
tance of twenty-five feet. Out of seven consecutive shots, I struck 
the circle five Att The next distance was 100 ft. at a six-inch 
circle; five consecutive shots fired all struck inside the circle. A two- 
ounce vial was then suspended by a string two feet long, and set 
swinging across the range, ten ‘paces distant and broken with the 
seventh shot. A common teacup was placed on the target stand at 
ten paces (80 feet) at the back of the’shooter, and a mirror held before 
him. The cup was broken with the first shet by holding the weapon 
over the shoulder. At five paces‘a ball was split on a knife blade and 
a tack driven with four shots. Of course the shooting was all done 
without a rest. I write the above to you for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing if this is any more than average shooting, or is it as good as the 
shooting ordinarily done by amateurs.—AMERLOCUS. 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—There is much interest felt in shooting 
matters here, especially in connection with some very live militia 
organizations. At the recent meeting of the Louisiana Military Rifle 
Association there was talk of many matches. 

Capt. Fortier, who originated the idea of an international match 
between American and French teams, to be contested atthe next 
celebration of the French fete of the 14tn of July, said that he had 
done all he could to make it a success. He had consulted Viscount 
Paul d’Abzac, the French Consul General, and Mr. J. Gentile, the 
president of the French Committee of Thirty, who are both enthusi- 
astic over the matter. Upon Capt. Fortier’s sugges'ion it was agrced 
that Gen. Glynn, as major general of the militia, should be requested 
to address a letter to the French government upon the subject, and 
that Gen. Beauregard, as adjutant general of the State, should for- 
ward the communication with his endorsement. 

Major Arms presented the following communication: 

KALaMAzoo, Mich., Oct. 10, 1882. 

Wm. Arms, New Orleans, La.—Dear Sir—As, no doubt, there will 
be a great many visitors frem ot to your city at next Mardi 
Gras, and probably the Kalamazoo Light Guards will participate in 
the festivities, accordingly I write this to see if a rifle match between 
a Michigan military team of six, eight or ten men, with a team of 
same number from Louisiana, would be feasible at that time. We 
have a long winter coming on and our opportunities for practice will 
be very limited, besides in shooting over the snow the air is so rari- 
fied as to require very high elevations. However, if this proposition 
suits, will try and get up the team, as the idea meets with much 
favor. We are armed with the ‘“‘Sharps-Borchard” like yourselves, 
so the match would be the men, not the guns. Hoping to hear from 
you, I remain yours very respectfully, B. O. Busu. 


r. Fontaine ‘the communication was received, 


BOSTON, Oct. 28.—The riflemen who assembled at Walnut Hill] 
range to day were favored with excellent weather for shooting. In 
the forenoon the wind indicated 3 o’clock, but in the afternoon it 
shifted to 6 o’clock. Some brilliant scores were made during the day. 
Appended are the best records: 


Creedmoor Match, 


O M Jewell..... 
JS Bennett... . 
GH Wentworth. 










A Johnson. . Upon motion of 
J A Carter and Major Arms constituted a committee of one to answer it, stating 
a ee. e . that the Kalamazoo team can ys a —. 
- 454 . y.E.S , t ing: 
J A Cobb “Siiadoiis 43 AF Hally Gn)... eo) ee ee eee 


New ORLEANS, Oct. 20, 1882. 


Sharpshooters’ Match. To the Louisiana Military Association.—Gentlemen—As the Hill 






RNIN cos sass aleswerescbon cau aseapee 710 9 8 8 7 9 910 6—83 | trophy has been disposed of, and as my interest in the perfection of 
SE MIDS. oh scanlcsaionesbacteacoven 5 7 8 610 8 910 9 7—79 | rifle shooting among our military is increased 4 the almost certainty 
EE GS c0uncGaeseokeseacanedaeee «8 7 5 610 8 4 710 8~—73 | of some of our marksmen being able to win a place on the American 
ES ccurcay ao ccvkua ances wise 7887766858 7—68 — next year if a = nS te guage to offer a 
i handsome prize—a silver mili cup—to shot for by your teams 
i Decimal Match. under your own rules, Sommnenchas the contest on Sunday, the 22d 
SIE cos b aN 050500 0x0seendceGare 10 9 6 810 8 6 9 10 10—86 inst., or as soon after as your honorable body decides upon. 

Ge PAID ooo ss cinsncens co sctcevnsds 1010 5 810 7 91010 9—86 Joun C. Meyer. 
$e Hopkins. Fe Ne gh cel see 5 oa ; 3 : 3 : ° a The offer was accepted, and upon motion of Mr. Fontaine it was 
NEF indies visi snr athevacacoesste 8 8 81010 9 610 6 8-83 | agreed to immediately form teams and commence the shoot for the 
OMe id cate bee co tee 1010 7 5 9 6 6 910 10-82] Meyertrophy. Captain Pierce promised a team of eight men from 
CRBS re, ye rs i te ee : the Continentals, and Mr. Kerr and Capt. Fort er teams of the same 
Rest Match number from the Washington Artillery and Lousiana Field Artillery 

SRNR ooo ass 20>) 00s paseesuanboe 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 9 10—99 | respectively. : : 
WD onc aces cuneate sessvesn to ..10 910101010 91010 9—97 There will be a match every alternate Sunday, commencing the 
OD, TAMBSOD. .5..000cccecese ...1010 910 9 91010 9 10—96 | 29th Oct., both the Meyer cup and the Hepburn gun being shot for 
NS ae .. 910 8 910 9101010 9—94/| onthe same Sundays, and the intervening Sundays reserved for 
William Souther...:.......... ...1010 9 7 9 910 10 10 10—94| practice; the scores by the men in the team shooting are to be 
SE, cay eucke ck sésewisananessaane 10 9 9 9 910 91010 8—93 | counted in the Individual match for the gun, a the fact is 
MUTE. so Sanaterhucsie bonaassaaeeo ache 7 710 9 9 9 9 710 8—85| made known before the shooting commences. The Meyer cup is to 
Be De PPO TOIT. 0. onic. nn0e sesiescaes 0.0 0 8 0 8 2 0 8 0O~i1 | be shot for at 200 and 500yds., 10 shots at each range. The Hepburn 
eR NS ee ey errs 030000 0 4 0 0—7| gun to be shot for, 10 shots at 200yds. only, individual shooting, and 


no prévious practice. Each trophy to won three times before 
being claimed by the winner. 

It was also agreed that previous practice is to be limited to 
three shots at 500yds.,and any one wanting more will be charged 
5centsashot. Shooting at 200yds. must_be bullseye a at 

be 


MASSACHUSETTS MILITIA RIFLE ASSOCIATIONS.—The annual 
shoot of this body took place on the Framingham anges, Friday, 
the 27th, and was well attended. The ear rtion of the day was a 
fair one for shooting, with a good light and the wind quite strong but 
moderately steady at one o'clock. Later the light improved, but the 
wind became very puffy and vacillating and occasioned’ considerable 
trouble, notwithstanding which the scores were remarkable for mili- 
tary rifles.- Col. I. F. Kingsbury, of the Governor’s staff, was execu- 
tive officer, with Col. W. A. Bancroft, Fifth Regiment, as assistant, 
and Col. A. C. Wellington, First Regiment, and Capt. F. N. Brown, 
First Brigade, performed the duties of the statistical department. 
The rules for the meeting were simple, providing for the off-hand 
shoo with the oe field rifle, no wiping out and no sighting 
shots. e prizes offe were as follows: For cauees teams— 
First prize, asilver cup, vaiued at $300, presented by the Providence 
Tool Company in 1875, to become the property of the company whose 
team shall make the highest score each year in three annual compe- 
titions. This prize has been won as follows: In 1875, b: Company 
C, First Regiment (now C, Fifth Regiment) Infantry; in 1876, by Com- 
pany A, First Corps of Cadets; in 1877 by Company A, Fifth oy 
ment Infantry; in 1878, by Company D, Tirst Corps Cadets; in 1879, 


5cents ashot. The entrance fee to the Hepburn gun shoot wi 
50 cents extra for each competition, one score each Sunday and no 
re-entrance. 


LEAVENWORTH, Kan., Oct. 27.—The army rifle contest at Fort 
Leavenworth closed to-day, the Atlantic division taking the first 
medal. The medals were presented to the winners to-day by Gen. 
Sherman, on the parade ground, before all the troopsin the gar- 
rison. 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 39.—The matches of the Columbia Rifle Asso- 
ciation, shot over their range at Benning’s the past season, have 
been wéll contested and have developed first-class skill at all the dis- 
tances. The most _ ular of all the matches was the Season Military 
match, 200yds., off-hand, ordinary service rifle, 7 shots, a special 
prize for the highest aggregate of ten scores. The camp field glass 

onated by Mr. J. H. Steward, of London, Eng., optician to the as- 





sociation, has been awarded to Mr. W.L. Cash. The following are 
wie highest scores for a ee 


OUR kan scn ss vtrens nad 83 82 32 82 82 82 82 82-225 
OI aca ihh ey snenick 82 81 32 42 82 81 B1 BL 31 31-815 
PJ Lauritzen..............-. 83 82 82 31 81 31 31 31 31 30-818 
WB Johnstone.............. 83 82 81 41 31 B81 81 30 30 30-810 
JM Pollard............ i.....81 81 81 81 81 81 81 31 31 30-809 

THE TRAP. 





MIDWAY vs. JERSEY CITY HEIGHTS. 


HE return match between these clubs ik place, as advertised, 
at the grounds of the iormer club, Matawan, N. J., on the 25th 
ult., and proved, as was expected, very interesting and exciting 
affatr. It resulted, as the accompanying score will show, in a victory 
for the Midways. But in neither score is there much occasion for 
bragging—118 and 115 out_of 175 birds killed is not very extra sboot- 
ing; but they were not only good birds, but a strong wind direct from 
the score across the traps tended materially to reduce the tally, as in 
several instances hard-hit birds were carried away, to drop dead just 
out of bounds. The J. C. H. labored under great disadvantage. 
Upon the opening of the match Captain Heritage was much cha- 
grined to discover that ten of his best and most reliable shots on the 
team had failed to put in an appearance, and he was obliged to fill 
up with what material he had, several of these members never hav- 
ing shot in a match before and but a few times at pigeons at all. It 
is to be regretted that seme members of the J. C. H., and good shots 
at home, have the interest of the club so little at heart that they are 
unwilling to spend a day or a dollar when they could do both without 
detriment to their business or families. Some of the absent ones, we 
know, were unavoidably detained by business. 

Well, the boys had a good time, were handsomely entertained by 
the Midways, were fairly worsted: but they do not despair. There 
will be one more match, and the J.C. H. hope to be able to tella 
different story. The following is the score—25 men each club, 7 
birds each, 25 yards rise, both barrels: 









idway. J.C. Heights. 
MD Sc 6 odecnoae oho 1111011—6 Heritage, Jr......... 1111111—7 
Applegate........... 01110115 Townsend..... . .1111110—6 
eer 11010014 Demarest.... ... ~ .1100011—4 
Lawberson, J....... 1110011—5 Palmer........ ..1011011—5 







Van Brockle........1111111—7—27 Outwater. 
Disbrow...... -1011010—4 Toffey J. 
Irvins.... -0111111—6 Wheeler 
Vandeveer .1011100—4 Berkery. 
-1101110—5 Payne, B.... 
see .1101011—5—24 _Yerrington . 
DMB eo ccsccswcreceee 1011111—6 Cannon... 
MONEE weacasccusd puck 0111011—-5 Lewis..... 








0000001 —1 






WER 6s cevesacinen 1000111—4 PENG, UE, a<ictneces 1111101—6 
| Ee 0011010—3 i 0101111—5 
PE cic cienenvent 1110101—5—23 Baker............... 1001001—3—21 
i 1100100—3 Bird.... Deane 0101101—4 
WE at4 J sudedvosebe 0011110—4 Newbold, H......... 0111100—4 
Thompson.... ..... 1100011—4 SUNMRDs ciiet ioae ap anees 0000110—2 
PON vsccvccensiseay 41001011—4 Middieberger........ 1100100—38 
TIER... bc concusave 1111101—6—21 Wood ........... -1101001—4—17 
Lawberson, S....... .0001100—2 1101111—6 
OE WEIS oe cecccaceed 1111111—7 .. 0111110—5 
DOIG gna 08 veden 11101116 Von Lengerke Jr.: 1010111—5 
CODE. 2... ces0c0 0011011—4 MONE Sc csestioes 1111111—7 
WMD oc deenckivacs --0101110—4—23 Heritagea Al........ 0111010—4—27 
WOON ons asc etadiaapaseeeaee WEA ies cc pacte. Gabe Mei mnmann nese 115 


WORCESTER, Mass., Oct. 27.—In place of the annual hunt followed 
by a bird supper, the Sportsmen’s Club met yesterday at their range, 
when sides were chosen and the contest was a glass ball shoot. as well 
as clay pigeons. At noon adinner was served near the range. In 
the afternoon there was miscellaneous shooting. The result was 
that the members of the club had a —— good time, and were not 
tired and worn out. The record of the shooting to decide which side 
should pay for the dinner was as follows: 


Ralls. Clay pigeons. 

OES 56 osc0s0v eabeuaese 111001111111--10 it 81 
Be NR vnccnne acne cnecune 011100111111— 8 11111111—7—16 
~ L Pee ~ 101111111111—11 11011111—7—18 
OIG: cc sieves sacs ct encceee 011001110110— 7 01000011—3—10 
CC gon... 5. sy 525008 1100011111:0— 8 11011011—6—14 
BS) BUG, os aeciesicccncwnd 911100011011— 7 01110110—5—12 
FIORE. 6c csccccvncnssises 101010111110— 8 11111011 -7—15 
BP soos canes nsonee 001100101100— 5 11001011—5—10 
NE EIN GO os 5 io 5 oon cit cece nanny cs tip ach och 118 
NN iss500- Saveainns aun 110011001110— 7 11111111—8—15 










TED Ge, . 2... ose veces 000100110110— 5 
CB Holden. - -110111111111—11 


10111111—7—12 
11011111—7—18 


LR Hudson -100011010111— 7 10001100—3—10 
J B Goodell... -000001111110— 6 11011111—7—13 
CRB Claflin... -010101111100— 7 01011111—6—13 
Stedman Clark .010100111100— 6 10001111—5—11 
iT Varrar........ . .001011101001— 6 01100010—3— 9 

iio 55s okies ants Sarees oetcneen eee eon 101 


WELLINGTON, Mass., Oct. 28.—At the regular shoot of the Malden 
Gun Club, at Wellington, this afternoon, the first event was the 
shooting off for the championship badge by the contestant who was not 

resent at the shoot of last week, which resulted in his capturing it 
a score of 19 out of a possible 20, and A. H. Jones takes the badge. 
The other events were taken as follows: 

First event, 5 clay Pere - Hopkins and F. Loring divided first, 
H. Dean second and D. H. Moore third. 

Second event, 5 birds—D. H. Moore first, J. Hopkins and A. W. 
Adams divided second, and M. F. Symes third. 

Third event, 5 birds—F. Loring and D. H. Moore divided first, A. W. 
Adams and H. Dean divided second, and J. Hopkins third. 

Fourth event, at balls, was taken by Messrs. F. Loring, D. H. 
Moore and H. Dean, in order. 

Fifth event, five balls—Messrs. Moore and Hopkins divided first, 
Loring second and Dean third. 

Sixth event, five balls—J. Hopkins first, F. Loring second, and 
Messrs. Dean and Moore divided third. 

Seventh event, novelty was won by Hopkins first, Moore second, 
and Dean third. 


FOREST CITY GUN CLUB.—Rocgrorp, IIl., Oct. 26, 1882.—Glass 
bails, rotary trap, 18yds. rise. 


BRON «0.2: 56s cvvevcnvedane sates 11101 01011 00010 11010 10111 11011--14 
CRONE. ses seta did sa donne ce vueas 10000 11000 11101 11100 01011 10101—17 
©. HIGIORDOOE....«.. 00s cxyis'onica aes 10111 11011 11111 01110 11101 11111—25 
TRUM 9 sie once te: onesies soca 11101 11101 11011 11110 11001 11011—23 
Ds I vc eons ceunssqcces -00110 01001 11111 11110 11101 01110—20 
Taylor 11110 10101 11111 11111 11111 10111—26 





FOREST CITY GUN CLUB,—Rockford, Ills., Oct. 17.—Glass balls, 
18yds. rise, trap throwing the balls very swift: 





McDermail.:...... 5.0.00. 11111 11111 01100 11111 11011 11110—25 
Hollenbeck........ ---11110 11010 11110 00101 11110 10100—19 
GEBONT Ss. a. ctecst eect e ut 01000 01000 10101 01101 00001 01011—12 
THUPStON.....000 60 coevee’s 11110 00101 00111 10110 00001 11111—18 
TAYIOP.... 2006. cee-csccsases 11101 11111 10111 01111 11110 10101—24 


YOUNG BOGARDUS.—Selma, Ala., Oct. 18 —Eugene Bogardus, 
son of Capt. W. H. Bogardus, champion shot of the world, who, with 
his father and younger brother, has been traveling with Cole’s Cir- 
cus, giving exhibitions of faney shooting during the Ba! summer, 
fell off the rear car of the’circus train soon after leaving Talladega. 
on Wednesday morning, and sustained terrible injuries, which will 
more than likely result in his death at the age of seventeen. The 
accident occurred at 12 o’clock, and, once being known, the train 
was quickly stopped and backed a mile to where the unfortunate 
young man lay in a miserable condition, The train reached here at 
four o’clock this morning, and immediately on its arrival medical 
aid was secured and young Bogardus removed to the St. James Hot 
where his wounds were attended to as well as his weak and criti 
state would permit. From all accounts and circumstances it seems 
that he, with a companion, was standing on the steps of the car when 
a sudden lurch caused him to lose his hold and be precipitated to 
the ground. His injuries are all on the right side of his no 
other portion of his body having received even a scratch. Both jaw- 
bones are broken in several places, every tooth is out, his nose is 
broken in, and his eye is fearfully bruised and swollen. He is 
suffering from concussion of the brain, and up to a late hour last 
night had not once regained consciousness. ‘the physiciars pro- 
nouncehis case hopeless, 








Brown’s Bronchial Troches, as a ceeete for Coughs and 
Throat Troubles: ‘“‘Great service in subduing Hoarseness.”—Rev. 
Daniel Wise, New York. “Greatly relieve any uneasiness in the 
ee 8. Curry, Teacher 0; = tory in ee University. ‘In- 
dispensable to me, having em throug! my 
life."—Rev. C. S, Vedder, Charleston, S. C.—Adv. 
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Bachting and Canoeing. 


A RUN AT SEA IN THE YAWL WHITE CAP, 50 
TONS. 


T the outset of our two weeks’ cruise, it was promaes to get as 
much variety and novelty as possible out of it, and_a straight 
run across Cape Cod Bay to Mt. Desert Rock from Salem Bay seemed 
a —< opening of tne voyage. On this course, the first land we 
ht after leaving Cape Aun is Monhegan Island, off Penobscot Bay, 
which we leave from sixteen to twenty miles to the southward, being 
about one hundred and five nautical miles from the Cope, and the 
next, Matinicus Rock Lights, some twenty miles further to 
the eastward, which are the only marks sighted until we reach Mt. 
Desert Rock, some twenty miles south of Mt. Desert Island, in the 
open ocean, and about one hundred and eighty-five miles from our 
int of departure. We had bent our cruising mizzen made of as 
Peasy canvas as the mainsail and foresail, and conclude to carry the 
mizzen topmast, because, though having a total length of twenty- 
three feet, it is made of hollow seamless steel tubing, and weighs but 
sixty-five pounds. It may be remarked by the way that it is of about 
three times the strength of any wooden topmast of double the diame- 
ter, and also of — elasticity. a | friend Col. F. 8S. Hesseltine, 
of Boston, had m experimenting in amatuer photograghy, and 
re large camera, arranged to photograph the yawl. In ship- 
ping the last of our party on board, and preparing for this we occu- 
Died the morning of August 12 until about ten o’olock. At last the 
moorings were dropped, the jib and forsail run up, and we stood 
back and forth past the shore, until the Colonel signaled that he had 
completed his task. ; 

We then turned our prow to the eastward, with a favoring breeze, 
and were off for the voyage. Our watches marked half past ten. 
With a moderate breeze we passed Baker’s Island, Magnolia and 
Eastern Point in succession, under all sail, and reached Cape Ann 
lights at a quarter past 12M. Here I gave the course for Mt. Desert 
Rock to Mr. Kennison, the sailing master, and we headed to the east- 
ward and left the land behind. 

There is a pleasure in putting out into the open sea with a staunch 
and well appointed craft, that no shore sailing can ever supply. We 
feel that we cannot dash into some sheltering haven at the first 
brush of sea and wind we meet. We feel that every spar and shroud, 
and bolt, and rope and sail must hold against any possible strain or 
contingency. And that pleasure pervaded our company this day to 
the utmost as we began to 7 Cape Ann below the horizon. The 
sky was qu’te overcast, arid there was a peculiar chop to the sea 
uuder the moderate breeze, which our experience of Boston Bay tells 
us means a tossing up between ending in storm or fair weather. All 
seems uncertain, and in that vague sense of expectation and the pre- 
paration required in anticipation of a change in the surrounding 
conditions of the voyage lies the romantic charm and the attractive 
excitement of cruising at sea. Aboard the White Cap the prospects 
of a change for the worse gave us no cause for fear. Ifsuch a well 
found, well built yacht as ours was not capable of braving the 
dangers of the deep no more could be asked of wood and iron fash- 
ioned by skilled and experienced hands. Well we knew that in her 
the iron work was planned under close — and no charge of 
lack of strength could hold against it. ith rigging ample for its 
duty, and sails for the worst of weather, with storm trysail of the 
stoutest canvas in the sail room below for serious emergencies, we 
feel prepared to cross old ocean himself without trepidation. 

Perhaps a word concerning the crew is not out of place. We carry 
only two hands, a sailing master and a steward. The crew would 
have been far too smallfor the yacht while she was rigged asa 
schooner, but I find them all required while sailing asa yawl. The 
economy of the latter rig lies in the facility of handling the mainsail 
for all purposes, stowing, reefing or shortening sail, the whole sail 
being inboard and all the time you wish at your command while the 
yacht keeps along on her course under headsail and mizzen. 

Our course had been taken from the chart as N. E. by E. %. E., 
with Cape Ann as the point of departure. Our speed was nine knots 
through the water with the wind on the starboard quarter. At this 
rate we should see the flash of Monhegan light low down on the 
northern horizon at midnight. As evening approached the first duty 
was to tell off the watches. Mr. Kennison took one seaman in his 
and I the second for the other watch. My watch at night fell from 
twelve until four A. M., which was to my liking, as I enjoy this 
nocturnal duty better than any other. All the afternoon we ran 
along finely with a gradually freshening breeze and rising sea. The 
clouds lowered in the sky with the sun_struggling to break through 
occasionally without much success. First the Fbtopsail came in, 
followed soon by the jib, the wind hauling further after so as to 
barely fill the foresail. The sea gave the yacht a heavy roll, checked 
only by the gafftopsail. 

At last, about five P. M., it began to whistle ominously through the 
rigging, and the topsail was clewed down and stowed. This had no 
sooner been done than she rolled to her scuppers on either side, while 
ome along with undiminished speed. The sea now presented an 
imposing appearance. The rollers curled up after us in great seeth- 
ing masses, until we could see the green light through beneath their 
caps of soapy foam. Each one looked asif madly bent upon over- 
whelming our little vessel with an avalanche of waters over the stern. 
At — roll the foresail slats all the wind out of it, and threashes 
across the deck to windward with irresistible force. Steering was 
then no longer boy’s play, and Mr. Kennison and myself relieved each 
other gear half hour. We didnot wish torun directly before the 
wind, for that would carry us t_o far to the northward, and we can- 
not allow her to broach too, because the great seas behind would 
sweep our decks. Fortunately for us we have the yawl rig to favor us 
Had the White Cap been a sloop or a cutter, no power or quickness 
at the wheel could have held her on her course and kept her from 
broaching to. Even asa schooner it would have been quite a diffi- 
cult task unless the mainsail were lowered. But our. rig, as we long 
ago learned, enabled us to carry a more even helm, and prevent the 
yacht’s broaching to by skill and quickness at the wheel. 

The action of the —_ pleased us very much. On top of the 
heavy rollers a smart cross chop was running, caused by the tide 
over the Fishing Rips we were crossing. As the yacht rushed down- 
ward into the hollow of each great sea, it looked as though she were 
ae scoop water over the rail forward; instead, however, she 
rose to the sea as a ick asaduck and as dry as possible. Supper 
was set out as usual, and all but two of our party were proof against 
the inducements—old ocean offered to “cast up their accounts.” 
The roll was sufficient to require dishes to be held from sliding first 
to windward and then to leeward, in spite of all table racks. 

After supper it looked more threatening. Heavy black clouds had 
rolled up from the westward and obscured the whole sky. We gave 
up the last hope of a fine night, and housed the maintopmast. This 
eased her rolling wonderfully, and no one can doubt the value of 
housing topmasts after such an experience as ours. One-half the 
— of the vessel was prevented by taking the weight of the topmast 
off her. 

As darkness settled down upon the sea, we concluded we were in 
for an ugly night. A haze obscured the horizon all around. Light- 
ning flashed at intervals away in the northwest. Nothing but white 
foam could be seen over the sea, and we discussed the advisability of 
taking in our mainsail. Finally we concluded that we could easily 
do that at any time, and so preferred to hold on as long as possible. 

There is something weird and uncanny in the aspect of sea and sky 
on such a night as this. A strange light, coming from no one quite 
knows where, enables us to see objects indistinctly. Every black 
and threatening cloud overhead looks more black nnd threatening 
by several times. Every pursuing roller seems to rear its white crest 
Righer and advance with an increased rush. The whistling of the 
wind through the rigging grew louder and piped at times in a 
vicious shriek. The lights of distant vessels appeared and disa 
peared in a strange, phantom-like way, and often their courses could 
not be made out with certainty. 

Of course I remained on deck during Mr. Kennison’s watch to en- 
joy the exhilarating experience. About midnight we commenced to 
keep a sharp lookout for Monkegan Light, but it was hazy and we 
could see nothing. The sky then lighted up a little, and the wind and 
sea dropped, but it was still a pretty rough night. About half-past 
twelve we suddenly saw the flash of Monkegan, bea: Wes. Is Wns 
way down on the horizon, the haze having lifted for a few moments. 
I timed the flash by my watch and made certain of the identity. The 
satisfaction this afforded can only be understood by a navigator ac- 
customed to traversing the high seas. We verified by the bearing our 
dead reckoning, that we had run 108 nautical miles in the twelve 
hours, and that we were not two miles out of our course. We knew 
there was no d r from rocks or shoals, and that the twin lights 
of Matinicus would soon be descried ahead. I now relieved Mr. Ken- 
nison and took charge of the deck. 

In about an hour, with the sea and wind moderating all the time, 
I discovered a trail of light to the northward, through the" haze, 
which the night-glass resolved into Matinicus, on where we expected 
to _—_ it up.- We passed it slowly, and the first faint light 
of dawn began to spread over sky and sea. Suddenly the wind 
freshened, and without warn two seas, coming apparently from 
considerably more abeam than the others, struck us on the starboard 
after quarter, and deluged the decks with water and foam. Meeting 
eed fone with the wheel, she held steady on her course, and I kept a 

ut for more seas of the sathe sort, but none came, I have 
often, and in vain, on the cause of only two such waves, 
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seemingly half as large again as all others around them. As day- 
light gained in the east we were once more dashing along at nine 
knots for Mt. Desert Rock, and by half-past four o’clock were abreast, 
but prevented by the haze from seeing it. I called Mr. Kennison for 
his watch, and turned im, only to be roused out at half-past six A.M., 
to pilot the yacht into Lunt’s Harbor, (a snug haven on the north side 
of Long Island, at the entrance to Blue Hill Bay and Southwest 
Harbor) through a fog that obscured every thing but the immediate 
shores of the island. 

At seven A. M. we dropped anchor, having run a little over 190 
miles since noon the day before. After breakfast, the fog having 
lifted, we hove up, and in about an hour found ourselves in South- 
west Harbor among a fleet of fishermen, who had run in to avoid the 
bad weather outside, and were waiting for it to moderate before 
venturing out. After this and other successful triais of my new rig 
Ihave determined to — 
superior for average s , comfort and handiness to any other in 
use. Some slight modifications in details may receive attention, but 
I am satisfied that the yaw] is pre-eminentgy the cruiser’s rig. It is 
needless to add that we were all charmed with our little voyage at 
sea, and that in the future the White Cap hopes to follow up sea 
cruising more extensively. Davip HALu Rice. 

Boston, Mass. 


TWO FOR THE 


FOUR FOR THE CUTTERS, 
SLOOPS. 


he season has certainly been the most important in the annals 

of American yachting. It has witnessed the rise of the cutter 
from obscurity to the pinnacle of success, and in the extraordinary 
performance of the Bedouin, in the recent Seawanhaka races, a 
ae and bright future for cutters in these waters has been as- 
sured. 

It is quite true, that out of three matches, the prize went twice to 
the opposing sloop Gracie, and, prima facie, our reasoning may not 
seem to be correct. It is the business of a critic, however, to reach 
his conclusions by more than a mere scanning of the finish. That, as 
all wel Iknow, may be influenced by a variety of extraneous causes 
having no relation to the merits of the yachts themselves. Acci- 
dents, slants, improper management, tides, etc., may snatch in an 
unfortunate moment well deserved laurels from one, and bestow 
them npon a subject entitled thereto in law, but not upon actual 
merit. We propose, therefore, to examine conscientiously the import 
of the three races held under the auspices of the Seawanhaka Cor- 
inthian Y. C., an organization which, it is almost needless to say, has 
assumed first rank in New York waters, so far as énterprise and in- 
telligent management are concerned, and in the solicitude the club 
has — exhibited for the furtherance of the meritorious side of 
the sport. 

The races, of course, resolved themselves into a battle of type, the 
contest between sloop and cutter a assumed dimensions over- 
shadowing all other issues. So powerful has the influence of the 
cutter in the community become at the present day, that it is difficult 
to realize that the whole question of type in its modern aspect is only 
three years old, and that on the side of the cutter the contest has 
been waged by a single journal, pitted against all hands, with such 
marked success, that a move which, at its outset. was ridiculed 
as a crazy chimera of ForEsT AND STREAM, has, at this day, assumed 
peopeetens of deep international interest, and set going crowds of 
sc . to some of whom this fight of Forest anp « has been 
a godsend as the means of ——— a livelihood. It has come to 
this. The p%or, de:pised cutter, kicked and cuffed by the press, 
laughed at by the verdants whose claims to yachting experience were 
of the meanest description, the cutter, we were told, any American 
sloop could sail round as though at anchor, the cutter which “was all 
wrong” in hull and rig, at this early day has —— into the 
pivotal point of yachting interests on this continent. That pivot has 
swung in her favor in the recent races with such unquestioned force 
that henceforth the cutter requires no leading strings, no more cod- 
dling on the part of Forest aNnpD Stream, the progenitor of the t; 
in America. Hereafter the cutter’s case can rest on her merits, for 
those merits have now been proven sufficient to insure her popularity 
in these waters and among men who, afew years ago, thought any- 


one g her part seriously demen On the influence of 
Bedouin’s brilliant performance we propose to say more upon 
another occasion. e will now turn to the races. 


To estimate the performance of Gracie vs. Bedouin, one very im- 
portant fact-should not be lost sight of. Without that in mind a com- 
parison would be without value. It is this. On the one side we have 
a sloop, picked out for her speed by the process of natural selection 
from 4 r fleet 0! vessels. Further, this sloop, the Gracie, 
has had years of time and thousands, even tens of thousands of dol- 


lars spent upon her 1n bi her by a system of gradual tentative 
enone to her present cate od ection. She is one out 
of hundreds, an exce; to the rule. Onthe other hand, by what 
sort of a cutter has she been in the Bedouin? By the best 


vessel out of a fleet? By a vessel upon which pores sums have been 
spent in processes of refinement? By a vessel in the very best state 
of pi tion? By a vessel tooled. by a crew and shaken down in 
their and steered by an old hand m these waters? Nota 
bit of it; nothing of the kind. The Gracie was opposed by a hap-hazard 


random cutter, a boat which, for aught any one knows, may be a 


slow sLip in a fleet of her own breed, a new and untried uction, 
without a dollar spent for im: ements, her best time unknown, 
her gear stiff and raw, her half stretched, her crew new to one 


it permanently, and believe that it is } 


another, her skipper an amateur hand taking probably his first trick 
at the helm aboard a large cutter in a match, the American con- 
tingent green as grass at cutter rig and fittings—that is the kind of a 
cutter which met and conquered the crack sloop of America. 

Quite true t at some claim one or at most two other sloops in Am- 
erica the least trifle better than the Gracie under some circumstances, 
but this is by no means admitted, asa giance over the records in other 
journals will show, and if Gracie must really yield the palm to others. 
itis by very narrow margin, as likely to go in her favor as against 
her, and the rank of being our second best cannot be denied upon 
any pretences. To beat the second sloop in America, with all in the 
latter’s favor, and to beat her with an untried cutter and_ raw crew, 
isglory enough for the day. and settles once for all the superior speed 
of the genujne cutter. Given equal chances, and the representative 
of new ideas would thrash a Gracie hand over fist, three matches 
out of four. This is the import of the recent Seawanhaka races, for 
in every one of the three matches Bedouin would have scored by 
several minutes but for extraneous causes, which gave her —_ 
what she cannot take by intrinsic merit of sailine. The wind, the 
sea, the course, one and allcould not have been made to order by 
Gracie herself to suit the sloop any better. There was a lop the first 
day, quite hollow on the bar, but it blew only a topsail breeze for 
Bedouin, and the sea would not have prevented ten-tonners from 
making excellent weather. Smooth-water tars have described this 
day as rough and stormy because ugly looking overhead, and old 
Prob. at Washington lost his reckoning and had warning signals 
hoisted, when there was nothing to give warning of. The weather 
was moderate. That is the proper description. If it was not the 
best for sloops, it certainly was no better for cutters. If it was too 
much for Gracie’s topsail at times, it was not too much for the Bedo- 
uin, and the sloop shortened sail for the very good reason that beam 
cannot carry on as long as lead, in spite of the existing prejudices of 
verdants to the contrary. For carrying sail lead won the day in so 
marked a manner in these races that we trust the last has been 
heard about the value of beam on that score. 

The second and third day, however, both wind and sea were the 
most favorable the shoal drafts could have picked in a season. 
They were like the mild balmy days in the first week in July, fair, 
with a pretty little breeze blowing off shore. days which must have 
sent a glow of hopefu! expeetation to the butterfly yachts in the fleet 
after their round defeat at the real business of their first meet. All 
three days there was a vast amount of reaching, of sliding down 
wind and little honest work at turning. Now on a reach Gracie is 
incomparably the best ever floated with a single stick in our waters, 
and we confess, high as our expectations ran, the way in which 
Bedouin managed to hold fleet Gracie down wind appeared to us 
most astonishing. In their present trim, Gracie gave evidence of 
being about 2m. or 244m. faster on a 20 mile slide than her oppon- 
ent with the ama th tricing up her board. But when Bedouin’s 
best trim shall have been got and she is smarter with her sails, even 
this difference may disappear. As it is, the raw cutter proved her- 

self able to hold Gracie down wind better than any other sloop in 
America, enough for the begining of her career and auguring an 
enviable record in the future. But the cutter exhibited incontestible 
superiority in all the windward work there was. The very first day’s 
race stamped her as the most weatherly yacht of her class in America 
and she sustained that reputation in the subsequent trials though the 
prise went, to the sloop through a slant the second fight, and through 
ad handling in the third. 

In rounding the lightship during the first of the matches Gracie 
steered wide asa snap in the steering-box caught the skipper’s ear, 
and before venturing to bring his vessel by the wind it was necessa 
to ascertain what damage had been done. This proved immaterial, 
one of the arms of the gear having cracked, and if the damage got 
no more serious, nothing would interfere with putting the sloop 
through to the finish at her best. Nothing further happened, and the 
accident had no other influence upon the result than letting the cut- 
ter take the lead by a neat squeeze around the outer mark. No sooner 
had both hauled on the wind than Bedouin commenced to show 
Gracie a clean pair of heels in to the Hook, the sloop finding more 
wind than she wanted in spite of her beam and clewing down to 
sail and er jib in consequence. From the Hook in 
the Spit it was a beam wind nearly, and from the Spit home a nose- 
ender. At last Bedouin found the fame she wanted, and turned away 
from the sloop in a mauner to call forth the admiration of the spec- 
tators aboard the committee steamer. At this. business the cutter 
soaked out from the sloop no less than 10m., though the distance was 
scarce eight miles, winning as she liked and proving the fallacy of 
h to equal her to windward in a breeze with a yacht of the old 
school persuasion, no matter how good her reputation. 


The second day’s race, 20 miles to leeward and return in a smooth 
sea and moderate breeze, was much a repetition, so far as it devel- 
= the qualities of the yachts. Down wind to the leeward mark 

racie outran the cutter ween 2 and 3 minutes, though Bedouin 
was steered rather wild and-went clear to the southward of her 
course by mistake. But for this the run down would have been near 
an even thing. No sooner had they luffed around and got sheets fiat 
than the cutter soaked up on the sloop in such style that as they 





crossed on op ite tacks it was for some time a question of doubt 
as to who wo’ weather, when, Bedouin being on the port tack, she 
to give way to the other. On this one leg the cutter had 


in the run out. Surely this was astonish- 
sailed for all _ was 

ie was 
though she would be an 


2m, 46s. lost 
worth. 


Sidesea ter all this't looked as 
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easy winner and dispose of her adversary by 6 or 7 minutes, when in 
an satuaity wasenunt the wind being uncertain, the cutter went off to 

the southward, lewing Gracie to tack into the Long Island shore. The 

sloop found a jolly good streak and went along with her lee rigging 

suction, while the cutter was hunting for more of the needful out at 
sea, and so it came to pass that by sheer good luck Gracie landed 
the prize which at one time appeared to be within the other’s grasp, 
an apt illustration of the old saying, ‘‘fhere is Tany a slip,” ete. 

Saturday saw them at it again in light weather and some sea. 
The course was triangular with very little beating. The first angle 
was reached by Bedouin in the lead, though she started fifth boat, 
2m. 27s. later than Gracie. This entire amount she made up in the 
few short and long legs necessary, for the third time giving evidence 
that she could twist away from Gracie like the nrerest play. It was 
then a stretch on the wind with Bedouin doing best until she at- 
tempted to set a jib topsail. The hands on the bowsprit bungled, 
and allowing the bunt of the sail to Fet away from them while snap- 
ping on the hooks, made a wretched back sail of it for a long time, 
allowing Gracie to slip by to windward like a steamboat and fetch 
the second angle, marked by the lightship, with a lead of 3m. and 6s. 
This was bad business, but the fault of the green American hands 
and not of the cutter. It was a free run in to the first mark again, 
at which the cutter held her own, doing vastly better running than 
any other sloop in America by comparison with the Gracie. Then 
the second round commenced. This was much a repetition of the 
first, the sloop coming home in 3m. 38s. less time than the cutter, and 
landing the purse by 2m. 15s. after allowances applied. 

Summing up, we stand stand face to these facts. Those who judge 
superficially a the award of the prizes will assume Grace a small 
trifle the better boat under the circumstances. Those who take all 
things into due consideration will award the palm to Bedouin without 
the least compunction. For our part we have no hesitation in pro- 
claiming our Belief that the cutter Bedouin has proven herself the 
fastest single-sticker in America, blow high or blow low, and we are 
prepared to answer for this opinion by her record next season. 

This broad fact has, at all events, been settled. Practically the 
cutter has demonstrated herself, even under the most adverse sur- 
roundings, as explained in the foregoing, equal in speed to the best 
of our sloops. The margin between them is nominal at most. This 
ends the great battle of type, for with equal speed conceded in our 
own weather and waters, the cutter will be granted a place in the fleet. 
since no informed persons have ever questioned her superiority to 
the sloop on the counts of greater safety, handiness, and accommo- 
dation. With the introduction of large displacement, lead ballast 
and first-class build and equipment, the supposed greater first cost 
of the cutter disappears. Her excess in draft has been proven in 

practice much of a bugbear, for though the choice of raising the 
poard is an undoubted advantage in the sloop in exceptional cases, 
the latter, in her normal condition, with at least half her board 
down, draws more water than the cutter, to say nothing of the rapid 
displacem 2nt of the board by the keel altogether now going on even 
among sloops. 

In regard te the lessons to be drawn by yacht builders from 
Bedouin’s performance we will have more to say some other time. 
In the smaller class the sloop Fanita was badly outsailed the first 
day, when it blew a good lower sail breeze for her tonnage. and in 
the other iwo races Oriva, a cutter of second rank in speed among 
cutters, disposed of her upon each occasion, though by small mar- 

ins only. This is, however, a radical victory, remembering that 

‘anita is the smartest sloop of her size ever produced in America. 
Fanita’s rig was most palpably inferior to the double heacsail and 
low hoist of the cutter’s, and it is not likely many more yachts will 
be spitrred after the ancient dogmas that sloop represents. She was 
the ‘‘wettest” boat in the fleet, and spite of all her flare and beam 
dove into it up .o her shoulders and picked up green water by the 
hogshead which d+ luged her fore and aft. Little remains to be said 
of the actual racing after the foregoing explanations. 

First Race, Oct. 24 —Course from the Narrows around Buoy No. 10 
on Southwest Spit, then out around lightship and return same course, 
finishing at Buoy 15, off the West Bank. Sailing committee, Messrs. 
Louis P. Bayari, Francis O. De Luze, Walter L. Suydam, Alex. H. 
Stevens and §. Nelson White, aboard the steamer Bartram. Wind 
fresh N.N. E., backing to N. by E. and moderating toward latter 





art ofrace. Tide strong elb, moderate sea, with chop on Sandy 

Hook Bar. 
FIRST CLASS. 
Elapsed. Cor. 

H. M. 8. H. M. 8. 

Gracie, sloop, Flint & Earle, 67.95 tons..........3 58 48 3 53 48 

Bedouin, cutter, Arch. Rogers, 65 tons ......... 3 37 09 3 36 26 

Start. Spit. Lightship. Spi'. Finish. 

H. M. 8. H. M. 8. H. M. 8. H. M.S. 4H. M. 8. 

ee ee 10 32 13 11 12 38 12 00 18 1 05 20 2 26 01 

Bedouin .......... 10 63 08 11 13 45 12 01 30 1 01.45 21217 

SECOND CLASS. 
Elapsed. - Cor. 

H. M. 8. H. M. 8. 

Oriva, cutter C.S. Lee, 28.48 tons................ 4 07 15 407 15 

Valkyr, cutter, A. J. Cassatt, 22.84 tons.......... 4 08 29 4 04 06 

Fanita, sloop, Geo. Gould, 22.00 tons............ 4 2 37 414 3) 

Start. Spit. Lightship. Spit. Finish. 

H. M. 8. H. M. 8. H. M.8 H. M. Ss. Be 

ite ben eich 10 33 03 11 18 15 12 18 22 119 45 4018 

--.. 10 88 12 11 18 11 12 13 10 1 22 50 4141 

ae nner 103108 111555 121229 12410 2651 45 





Second Race, Oct. 26.—Course, 20 miles to leeward and return, out- 
side Sandy Hook. Start from Buoy 5. Sea smooth, wind light, tide 
ebb. Commitiee as a»x0ve. Wind vacillating during latter half of 
race, westerly all day. 

FIRST CLASS. 








Start. Turn. Finish. Elapsed. Cor 

H. M. 8. H. M. 8. H.M.S. H.M.S. 4H.M.S. 
Sg, Ee 10 54 54 12 46 00 3 54 53 4 59 59 4 59 59 
Bedouin............10583 05 125035 40505 51200 5 1008 

SECOND CLASS, 

ROTOR 50's sede 105854 1251387 41445 52200 52200 
Valkyr.............1055 00 1257238 43610 54110 53625 
Fanita 105500 125445 42204 52704 5 2215 


Third Race, Oct. 28.—Course triangular, sail twice over, start from 
Buoy 50 f Sandy Hook to Whistling Buoy, E. % S., 334m.; thence 
around lightship, S.E. is S., 33gm. and return to the Hook Buoy, N.W. 
by W. 6 W., 7m.: total distance 29m. Wind light to moderate E.N.E. ; 
tide first of ebb; sea smooth. Committee as before. 


FIRST CLASS—FIRST ROUND. 


Start. Buoy. Lightship. Home. 

H. M. 8. H. M. 8. H. M. 8. H. M. 8. 

I iitagssacsoesee 10 45 54 11 29 40 11 53 28 12 47 % 

ee 10 48 12 11 29 35 11 56 34 12 50 33 
SECOND ROUND. 

a 12 47 23 1 28 00 2 04 20 8 06 19 

eee 12 50 38 1 32 15 2 11 50 3 12 15 


The elapsed time of Gracie is 4:20:25, of Bedouin 4:24:08. Cor- 
rected time of Gracie 4:2):25, and of Bedouin 4:22:40. 


SECOND CLASS—FIRST ROUND. 








Start. Buoy. Lightship. Home. 
H. M. Ss. H. M. S. H. M. 8. H. M. 8. 
cans ssenweceases 10 46 34 11 30 50 11 57 35 12 58 25 
NE: dae ckaenis Sia 10 46 338 11 34 15 12 04 50 
RE a stcecscuksuee 10 47 24 11 33 00 11 59 17 1 00 48 
SECOND ROUND. 
RS 554 cine tak ...12 58 2% 1 43 00 2 20 55 3 26 19 
WE anc unsausieass 1 00 48 1 45 30 2 22 27 3 29 14 


Elapsed time of Oriva 4:39:45, of Fanita 4:41:50. Corrected time of 
Oriva 4:39:45, of Fanita 4:40:00. Valkyr did not finish, but withdrew, 
her sails being old and baggy and no club topsail aboard. She was 
not in condition to race in light weather. The summary of prizes 
won foots up four for the cutters and two for the sloops. The cutter 
Valkyr hasasmall centerboard 1ift. long with a drop of 8ft., the 
board going through the lead keel. 


NEW CUTTERS TO BE BUILT.—Lawley & Son of South Boston, 
report a lively demand for deep drafts, mostly of moderate tonnage. 
They will have their hands fuli all winter building cutters, besides a 
large amount of other work. A vast fleet of keél yachts from 10 to 40 
tons was turned out in the East last year, but this winter we look for 
still livelier times. In fact many builders will have to turn work 
- away from their doors through sheer incapacity to keep pace with 
the demand. With the popularization of safe and able cutters, 
yachting in America appears to have opened a fresh chapter with 
redoubled vigor. . 


HALF AND HALF.—Poillons have launched the new neti 
yacht for Mr. Morris Ketchum, Jr. In hull she is a duplicate of the 
centerboard sloop opbant, with a longer counter. In a thor- 
oughbred. Load lin ft. Gin.; extreme beam across deck, 14ft.; 
depth, 6ft.; draft, 12ft.; ballast, 8 tons inside lead. Likely to be fast 
in smooth water and moderate winds, but not in asea or fresh breeze, 
judging by Fanita’s recent races. 





SINGLE HAND YACHTS. 


[CONTINUED.] 


ILING lights may be made more trustworthy by introducing an 

ordinary lamp chimney inside the globe, thereby obviating the 
chance of blowing out; but care must be taken to regulate the draft 
suitably, or the chimney may quickly turn black with soot from the 
flame. A watch tackle consisting of a regular luff purchase, having 
two double blocks, is often handy on board for heavy heaving, such 
as breaking out the anchor, for a masthead purchase, for stretching 
new lines and for a a shroud or stay. Iron blocks take up 
least room and are less liable to give trouble than wooden shells. 
The iron blocks generally should have flat cheeks rather than open 
frame work, as the latter are apt to foul with the a. In selecting 
them have especial regard to the hook, which should be stout and larger 
at the turn than elsewhcre to ,revent straightening out. Thisis the 
weak spot in most smali blocks. Also prefer as large a center pin as 
can be found These pins should be looked after occasionally, for if 
soft, they wear away quickly, and breakage is certain to occur when 
least expected or wanted. The average pair of sisterhooks used 
about the rigging suffer from the same complaint, nearly all the 
makes tapering :apidly from eye to end on account of each pair 
being — from one piece of round bar iron and “upsetting” the 
iron, that is, thickening it up by end blows, requiring more labor 
than manufacturers are willing to bestow upon such work. Sister- 
hooks ought never to be used on any part of the standing rigging, 
nor where heavy strains are applied, but large solid hooks should be 
chosen and effectively moused with wire to prevent drawing. Shaekles 
are always better than either the foregoing. Their pins should be 
turned home with a marlin spike through tie hole in the head as 
hard a; possible, and, if necessary, a lock pin driven through the 
projecting screw end, otherwise keep an eye on them to detect un- 
screwing before it is too late an1 the shackle pin drops out. 

The cooking gear is much a matter of personal fancy. Those who 
are very fastidious in their alimentary tastes or experienced and 
quick at concocting savory dishes may indulge in a regular oil stove, 
with frying pan, kettle, oven and stew pot. The knight of the galley 
may, with such provisions, provide a regular restaurant menu, with 
soups, entrees and courses according to his heart’s desire. The 
stove should be of cast iron, not of sheet iron or tin. and it must also 
have completely closed oil well. The shore article has only a per- 
forated disk for the top of the reservoir, but will not serve at sea, 
owing to the danger of the oil slopping over. A small valve ina 
raised seat or neck in the closed bottom permits any gases generated 
by heat to escape, but with mineral sperm there is absolutely no 
danger from that source. There is in the market a “hot blast” iron 
stove of suitable kind which can be obtained for $3.50, and two or 
three dollars more will purchase all the necessary fittings. Enameled 
ware is, of course, better than tin, as the latter rusts very quickly. 
Fresh provisions and meats from shore can be mastered with the 
above appliance, and it is only a question of inclination and knowl- 
edge with the cook how extensive a meal he chooses to prepare. 
Beefsteak, chops, bacon, ham, fish, oysters or clams, potatoes may 
be fried or broiled, and stews, toast, coffee and tea offer no difficulty. 
Boiling water can be had in three winutes, and soups and vegetables 
preserved in tins heated in a minute or two more. Of these there is 
an endless variety to be had, and their selection is a matter of taste. 
Supplemented with tomatoes. piékled beets, salads, and fruit accord- 
ing to season, and the banquet wound up with pastry and sweets 
ad lib, and it can at be seen that the solitary voyager need not 
fare ill. If new to the business a few lessons before starting in the 
staples, such as ham, egys, coffee and potatoes will help the beginne - 
amazingly. and to his surprise he will soon discover himself quite 
equal to supplying his agtual wants from the stove. 

nder any circumstances our experience in small yachts has been 
the less fuss made over the preparation of a meal the better. Almost 
every port you put into boasts of reasonable l.otel accommodations, 
and an occasional raid ashore for standard forage will assist in mak- 
ing plain grub aboard for a day or two at atime go along ways 
toward fully satisfying all wants. We much prefer, especially in 
small boats, to limit our ambition in the culinary line to a pape | al- 
cohol stove of sufficient power and the production of hot water. 
With canned goods, prepared “chips,” and relishes in the way of 
sardines, pickles, potted delicacies, fruit and bread from ashore, 
only hot water is necessary to give life to a spread of kingly variety 
and far in advance of what is at the command of the great ‘mass 0: 
humanity ashore. It takes but a few minutes to prepare such a re- 
past; there are no greasy pots or pans to scour, no exasperating in- 
terval of twenty minutes hanging over a hot stove in the confined 
cabin air, and fewer chances of mishaps as the climax of Bridget’s 
art is ere Moreover, there are no dishes to break out, 
wash and stow, for with a combination tool, containing knife, fork 
and spoon, the original repositories of the good things are attacked 
direct without demanding the intermediate transfer to the multi- 
tudinous devices of an intricate civilization ashore. Hot water is 
raised, a portion poured off into the coffee-pot; soup, having a sub- 
stantial meat basis and ingredients, is warmed up, or eggs boiled, 
cold meat sliced up with the pocket-knife, bread broken out of the 
box as you have need, some warm vegetables added as a second 
—- ane the feast rounded off with relishes, dessert and fruit as 

uired. 

he lamp is put out, emfty tins tossed overboard, the combina- 
tion tool passed into the pocket and finis—a jolly square meal at the 
least expense in time and trouble, and a pipe smoked to the stem 
while your cooking stove enthusiast has barely got his mixtures pre- 
pared upon a complicated scientific basis, with his ¢ »bin littered with 
pots, pans and fragile crockery all causing anxiety and an ardent 
wish for a half dozen pair of hands at every roll to a steamer’s swell, 
and every time the littie bark takes a header into the swell tumbling 
in. If plates and dishes are instruments which cannot be altogether 
dispensed with, we should recommend those made of compressed 
wood pulp or veneer. They cost less than a cent a piece, and can be 
thrown into the sea after the meal, thereby saving the annoyance of 
washing up dishes at acost no greater than the breakage to be ex- 
pected among a supply ofc ina. A mugor two and rubber drinking 
vessel take the place of tumblers and glasses. In his grub as in his 
ship the chief problém the single-hand tar must grapple with is how 
to get the most out of the least, and we think his task can be solved 
most readily by recourse to the alcohol lamp. 

Some patent affairs have been devised from time to time to sup- 

lant the alcohol stove, but never with much success. McGregor in 

is memorable single hand voyage down the British Channel and 
across to France, tells us about a “Russian lamp,” in which the flame 
bursts forth with great vigor for a while and then subsides, but the 
efforts made by members of the New York Canoe Club to reach sat- 
isfactory results with the contrivance have one and all miserably 
failed. The lamp is a bit too much of fireworks energy, and cannot 
be relied upon for definite effect. Its burst of flame is short-lived, 
erratic and not under control, always going off at the wrong mo- 
ment. 

A few words of caution will not come amiss while upon this sub- 
ject. The lamp should be strong and of brass; a special place to hold 
it while in operation must be provided, and the tins containing food 
should be the smallest procurable, to avoid any waste. All articles 
should be of the very best brands and procured only from grocers 
above suspicion, eveu if their —— seem high. Before heating, 
punch or cut an opening in the top of the can, or an explosion may 
plaster your cabin with bean soup in a disagreeable fashion, and scald 
the doctor besides. A can-opener is as essential to the single-hand 
cruiser as a corkscrew to the ‘longshore rting character. For rel- 
ishes and side dishes pick out articles which will keep for a few days 
without spoiling. Laxatives, such as syrup, prunes, apple-sauce, and 
fruit, should be freely partaken of, especially when starting out. The 
natural tendency is to preserve empty cans and bottles for some fu- 
ture use. That use seldom turns up, and the ship soon becomes a trap 
full of rattling bottles and obstructions. Toss everything overboard 
you have no definite purpose for at once. In mild weather preparing 
the meal can be done in the cockpit, if a slide is provided to haul out 
asatable. Never deposit anything on the deck outside, and never 
leave anything standing up which is liable to fall over and spill. . 

Ice is a necessary item in the supply, and foi its accommoda- 
tion a drawer under the cockpit is shown in the plans. This should 
be lined with zine and a piece of flannel or blanket used to enclose 
theice. In this way a small five to ten pound lump will keep an 
astonishing length of time. The drawer hauls out into the cabin for 
convenience, but may be reached through a handhole with cover in 
the bottom of the cockpit while underway. 

With a little method, we have found it quite possible to live in 
this style at less than fifty cents a day or four dollars a week, oil, 
wick and tobacco included. Another dollar covers newspapers, 

int, etc. forthe yacht, and writing materials, and a sixth dollar 

eeps you in seagoing togs. Show us the summer resort, the board- 
ing house or hash factory where equally good living can be obtained 
at such nominal cost, with salt breezes, ozone-laden, cool nights, 
sound sleep, ravenous appetite, hardy muscle and brawn, a liver 
without bile, cleaf conscience, and where peace with all the world 
re’ serene and Paradise, we opine, would have to take a back seat. 
ere is a word to be said about such a common article as water. 

Fill up the tank whenever oa offers. Do not wait till the 
well runs dry, or you may be left in the lurch some day in a broiling 
sun, with ‘‘water, water everywhere and not a drop to drink,” unless 
that good luck which seldom deserts the lone tar afloat should un- 
earth from below a long forgotten Bass or its plebian substitute in 


For ing have a cushion made stuffed with deer’s hair or arti- 
which will not rot. Cover the cushion, not with reps 


| with a swab or towel in an instant. 





or canst, but with blue or brown leather made for such ‘ 
much like that to be found on carriage seats. Such cov soaks 
no water, nor does it mildew or become musty. Ina boat 
things will get damp occasionally, and leather cushions can be dried 
If filled with deer’s hair they 

SS t buoyancy and may serve as life preservers. The blan- 

Ret should be of good quality so that it will not part with its fuzz 
or wook. A nickel-plate Ansonia clock is a useful and ornamental 
article, and if you choose to follow up the weather, a-circular aneroid 
barometer may be procured to match at a cost of $6. The hand lead 
need not weigh over five or six pounds, with six to ten fathoms of cot- 


| ton line attached. The simplest way of marking is to turn an over- 


hand knot in the line for each fathom = to five, then begin on the 
second series of knots. Charts ought to-include general plates of the 
ground likely to be gone over, and detail harbor charts, at least for 
all ports difficult to enter. The rest may be navigated by a govern- 
ment book known as “Sailing Directions,’’ or by extracts therefrom 

ublished by 7 enterprise, to be had from navigation stores in 
K ew York and Boston. Take notice of the variations of the compass 
marked on the charts, and when the bearings of a prominent object 
can be taken therefrom compare with the bearings by your own com- 
pass. It is not likely to differ in an ordinary yacht unless the ballast 
should exercise some influence upon the needle. The difference 
found is denominated ‘‘deviation.’’ and when steering a course cor- 
rection or allowance must be made if the error of the needle is of 
practical moment. 

On this subject the amateur had best consult an elementary work 
on navigation. We can recommend the book of H. W. Rosser, te_be 
had for a dollar or two from Van Nostrand, 27 Murray street, N. Y., 
or from Williams, 278 Washington street. Boston. Also note the line 
within which the soundings are given in feet. Buy “ig the very 
latest editions corrected by the Hydrographic Office in Washington 
to date. Forthe Sound and Eastern coast, an excellent volume has 
been pnblished by the government containing charts and explicit 
sailing directions, which can be purchased for $4. 

A roll of charts is notoriously rebellious and evinces a dislike for 
inspection, the sheets curling upin obstreperous fashion. The single- 
hand sailor has seldom more than one hand to spare at a time, and to 
facilitate an examination of the chart the fo —e plan will be 
found very advisable, Cuf the ae charts up into lengths of say 
two feet and insert them in a tight frame covered with glass. In this 
shape the chart is protected from the weather aud can be set up on 
the floor of the cockpit to be scrutinized at a glance. Beforestarting 
off on a cruise take a small paint brush and with blue water color 
trace a line about arf eighth of an inch wide around the shoals, rocks 
and fathom curve, so that the eye ~ . take in the lay ef the bottom 
and dangers at a casualinspection. The lights and beacons ae be 
brought into prominence by red and umber in the same way. With 
the frame before you, it needs only a hand lantern held close to the 
glass at night to give your inquiry an answér which could not other- 
wise be got without leaving the helm and diving down below. The 
hand or deck lantern should have a canvas cover to shade the light 
from the eyes and only to be lifted as wanted. 

A really serviceable compass is rather an expensive item in the 
outfit. A poor or unreliable compass is worse than none at all, and 
in small boats the ordinary “‘dry card’’ floattng in air cannot be 
depended upon, as the vibrations of the boat set it spinning around 
rapidly or hold it in a false balance. Wet cards, which float in spirits 
or glycerine, are perfectly true and reliable, but they cannot be got 
under $20, or, with binnacle and light attached, under $30. Baker's 
card is by far the best, and superior to Ritchie’s in the way the card 
is marked and hung, although the latter are in very general use and 
not to be despised. A variety of handsome brass binnacles for small 
yachts are kept in stock in s tores abroad, but we know of nothing in 
America but the customary ‘*boat compass,’’ which serves the pur- 

ose very well, however. They can be had of T.S. & J. D. Negus 

Water street, near Burling slip. Some arrangement in the way o 
screw sockets should be adopted so that the case may be secured in 
a dead fore and aft line in the cockpit. It matters not if the binnacle 
be placed one side of the midship line of the yacht, so that a line 
through the center of the card and the “lubber’s point’? marked 
inside on the metal case be truly parallel to the keel. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


CONCERNING YAWLS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


After having given the yawl rig a thorough trial on my yacht of 
fifty tons, I have arrived at the following: 

I find that the yacht will sail closer to the wind than any schooner 
can, especially in a sea, and that she carries her mizzenmast as well 
as any otherspar. For sailing in ordinary weather a 16ft. gaff on 
the mizzenmast is used. The Bermuda mizzen does not set as well as 
one with a gaff, by the wind, and it requires a longer spar, which is a 
disadvantage, to be of the same area. The mizzen is not only held in 
place by two shrouds on a side, but is held forward by a vertical stay 
attached to a 1éin. eyebolt, 8in. forward of foot of mast, going down 
through everything. This stay is like the forward one of a catboat’s 
mast, and as the mizzenmast is got out with a 6in. curve or swee 
forward, the stay has a powerful hold on it. I also have a forward 
preventer and an after one for mizzenmast, the latter hauling out to 
end of bumpkin. 

By these means I am able to secure the mizzenmast more firmly 
than any other spar, and have it carry all the sail Ican crowd on. It 
is 88ft. from deck. For light summer weather an arrangement with 
tepmast.to mizzen will give a yawl more sail than can be got ona cut- 
ter. As a seaboat she is incomparably superior to the latter in ease 
of handling sails. She is also superior to a schooner as a sea boat 
because the absence of the foremast renders her more bouyant for- 
ward as well as handier canvas. RUISER. 


a 


A. C. A. CANOES AT LAKE GEORGE, 1882. 


TS following is from a series of letters published in the Toronto 
Mail, by Mr. Robert Tyson, of the Toronto Canoe Club: 

I will endeavor to give some idea of the various classes of canoes 
at the Lake George meeting. their number, description and rig, what 
types are most in favor, etc. I will try hard not to be too weari- 
somely statis.ical in doing this. 


THE SHADOW MODEL. 


First in order comes the well-known and well-tried Shadow, of 
which there were at least twelve or fourteen representatives, in 
wood. Five or six of these are from New York, all lapstreak. I will 
take the New York Dot as a typical boat. She is 14ft. 4in. long, 30in. . 
beam at water line, ‘tumbling home’’ to perhaps 28in. at the gun- 
wale. The decking and open cockpit are of the usual dimensions. 
She carries no centerboard, but has a rockered keel, either two or 
four inches at its paren depth. Her racing rig is two balance lug- 
sails, the mainsail seventy odd feet, and the mianen about twenty 
feet. For cruising she would carry a total area of probably sixty 
feet in all. Her lines are designed primarily for sail ng but with a 
view also to easy paddling. Mr. James Everson, of illiamsburg, 
New York State, is the Dot’s builder. It was he who built the original 
Shadow for its designer, Mr. Alden, and the Dot was his second one. 
Mr. Whitlock’s Wrath is the only Shadow I know of which carries a 
centerboard. 

Then there are four or five Racine Shadows, all of 28in. beam. 
The method of construction of the Racine Company has been often 
described. Some of the owners of these Shadows tell me that they 
would rather have them from two to four inches more beam, so as 
to be better for sailing, or two inches less, so as to make better pad- 
dlers. They are too much of a compromise between a sailing and a 
paddling canoe. 





THE PRINCESS. 


The Princess model, designed by Commodore Longworth, should 
next be mentioned as a tried and successful sailing rival to the 
Shadow. Three of this model were with the Cincinnati men, and 
one or two with other canoeists. The Princess has a flatter and 
longer floor than the Shadow, with the widest part a little forward of 
midships. Her lines are somewhat fuller. She has more sheer, and 
is generally shaped with a view to good sailing powers, while not so 
much so as to prevent thefree use of the = le. Her dimensions 
are: Length, i4ft.; beam, 3lin. just above the water line, and 30in. 
on deck; 10in. deep at bow, 1 . at stern, and 1lin. to crown of 
deck at midships—all outside measurements. The cockpit is 20in. 
wide forward, and 16 aft. The “dagger” centerboard used by the 
Cincinnati Canoe Club is very simple, and has some good points. 
The trunk and center are curved. The curve is down- 
ward from forward to aft, so that when the board is down the part of 
it in the water is well aft of the trunk, enabling the trunk to be placed 
further forward than it otherwise would be. .The -curved board is 
lifted out and in like an ordinary straight *‘slip-keel.”” It is not con- 
venient to work avery heavy board by this ge, and the 
board will not rise up if it strikes an obstacle. e ortwo of the 
New York canoes are fitted with this centerboard. I don’t know who 
originated it. ‘ 

MR. TREDWEN’S ‘‘PEARL.” 

The largest of the canoes are those of the Pearl type, which 
this year was represented for the first time atan A. C. A. 

There were three—Mr. Wm. Whitlock’s Ripple, from New Y: 
fifteen feet long by thirty-one inches beam; and Boreas and Isa’ 

i fourteen feet long by thirty-three inches beam. The 
Pearls are the only canoes that carry “‘sailing flaps,’ which are con- 
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trivances to enable the skipper to get well out to windward while 
sitting low down. Their centerboards and tackle are very complete 
and efficient. They have been very successful as racers in England 
and in local club races on this continent. In New York recently Mr. 
Oudin’s new Pearl, the Tramp, won the challenge cup of the New 
York Canoe Club from the hitherto invincible :Dot, manned by 
Comodore Vaux, one of the most expert and daring sailors in the A. 
C. A. The owners of the Toronto Pearls find them most comfortable 
cruisers, and splendid boats to windward. Like some other sailing 
canoes, they can comfortably carry passengers besides the skipper, 
so that he can take out his wife or sweetheart for a sail when he 
wants to—and she also. “he only builders in North America who 
have turned out Pearls are W. P. Stephens, of New York; John Clin- 
dinning, Toronto; and H. Aykroyd, Toronto. 


THE NAUTILUS. 


The old Nautilus model, distinguished by its great sheer and good 
all-round qualities, was well represented. Five or six were present, 
including the famous Pe r canoe Maria Theresa, 14ft. by 28in., in 
which N. H. Bishop paddled and rowed from Troy, N. Y., along the 
Atlantic coast to Florida—one of the longest and most adventurous 
canoe voyages on record, the story of which is most pleasantly told 
in ‘‘The Voyage of the Paper Canoe.”’ Mr. Bishop scandalized some 
of the orthodox canoeists by using oars on this long trip, but he has 
now returned to his first love, and uses orly the paddle. I had the 

leasure of seeing the sailboat Mayeta, which he used from Quebec 

Troy, in the first part of the voyage, and also the ‘“‘sneakbox,” in 
which Mr. Bishop traveled from ——_ down the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi and along the Gulf of Mexico to Florida. It isa queer-look- 
ing. eamy craft, ift. beam by only 12ft. long. Mr. Bishop is a veri- 
table traveling geographer, and has a collection of 800 charts and 
a in an upper room of his pretty house on the shore of Lake 
eorge. 

Allthe Nautilus canoes at the meet were of the oldertype. Mr. 
Baden Powell’s more recent sailing models, with heavy centerboard, 
were not represented. 

A NEW ENGLAND CANOE. 


Captain Kendall, a tall, stalwart New Englander from St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont, had a canoe on the island which deserves notice as 
an efficient sailing cruiser of a light and — type. He built her 
himself. She is smooth outside and weighs ounds. Dimensions, 
14ft. long, 3ft. beam, 9in. deep at gunwale amidships, 12in. at crown 
of deck —— 15in. deep forward, 13in. aft, cockpit 22in. wide. 
He carries no ballast nor centerboard, depends on beam for stability 
under sail, uses leeboards, has a simple balance ~~ mainsail of 47ft. 
area, with 20ft. sprit mizzen, and, alas! uses oars instead of paddle. 
The canoe is much like two or three that have been built by Harry 
Hodson, of Toronto, but is larger and has notso much flare from 
the bilge as Mr. Hodson’s. er dimensions bar her from the 
A. C. A. races. 

Next come the lighter canoes, designed primarily for paddling. A 
noteworthy feature is the introduction since last year of a new model, 


THE “STELLA MARIS,” 


by Mr. J. H. Rushton, of Canton, N. Y., which has become so popu- 
lar that atleast half a dozen canoes of this model were at the meet- 
ing, and I heard of others which were not present. This little ‘‘star 
of the sea” well deserves her popeeas. She is designed especially 
for paddling, but is fitted with two small lateen sails, and can sail 
well on occasion. she is very fast under paddle, and is a remark- 
ably handsome little craft. Her dimensions are:—Length, 14ft.; 
beam, 26in.; depth from gunwale to garboard streak amidships, 
834in.; curve of deck timbers, 3in.; keel, 14gin.; depth at bow, with 
keel, 16in.; depth at stern, 143g4in. She is fitted with a locking-u 
arrangement by which the cockpit can be completely covered wit 
hatches. and securely fastened, thus protecting the canoeist’s stores 
from pilferers if he has to leave his canoe in a strange rare. The 
Stella Maris is well suited for cruising on rivers and small lakes, and 
will stand a great deal of rough weather for such a little craft. The 
first canoe of this type was built especially for the Rev. C. E. Wood- 
man, of New York. 

Canoeists generally owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Rushton for 
the practical way in which he has worked up and developed several 
of the most useful and ee types of canoes, especially when, as 
he says, ‘‘there is very little money in it.’’ There is so much fitting 
and special work about decked canoes that they are not nearly so 
profitable to build as the open rowboats. 


THE ROB ROYS. 


Perhaps no canoe is so well known by name as the ‘Rob Roy,” 
immortalized by J. Macgregor, of transatlantic fame, and there is a 
hazy tendency in the popular mind to consider all decked canoes as 
“Rob Roys.”’ What the name really means is a light canoe built al- 
most entirely for paddling, with very little sheer. Approximate di- 
mensions, 13 o0r 14ft. long, 26in. beam, and 8 or 9in. deep, W. P. 
Stephens, of New York, has built some excellent Rob Roys for New 
York canoeists, and Mr. Rushton makes a boat of this type well 
known to canoeists as ‘*The American Traveling Canoe.’ ‘The Ra- 
cine Company’s “St. Paul’’ is another variety of the Rob Roy type. 
From fourteen to sixteen or more Rob Roys were at Lorna Island, 
including four St. Pauls. 


OTHER TYPES OF CANOES. 


Canoes built of canvas, stretched over wooden ribs and battens, 
are a cheap and serviceable craft, and they were well represented at 
the meet by ten or a dozenspecimens of various builds, from Shadow 
to Rob Roy. ie 

Finally, there is the open Peterboro’ canoe, so familiar to the 
Canadian eye; four or five of these were present. 

In addition to the foregoing, there were probably a score at least 
of canoes varying from the foregoing types, or which I had not an 
opportunity of classifying. The total will thus be 75 or 80 A. C, A. 
canoes gathered at the island camp, and this agrees with Secretary 
Neide’s estimate. 





Cartridge Groover, 75cts., E. Redmond, Rochester, N. Y.—Adv. 





FINE HAND-MADE REELS.  Sobee 






FOREST AND STREAM. 


WHAT PUTTY CAN DO.—A gentleman who built a schooner last 
spring was pestered with a plethora of critics, each of whom knew 
just how the schoonor should have been built, and felt himself at lib- 
erty to air his views. The owner got a pailful of putty and kept it in 
the mould-loft. Everytime one of those wiseacres of the so-called 
“practical” kind came along with valuable suggestions he was at 
once referred to the putty, told to help himself, and give shape to his 
ideas and show them to the company present. Thereupon critics be- 
came very scarce indeed. 


AMERICA CUP.—Now that Bedouin’s sailing has: shown our pres- 
ent sloops unable to hold the America Cup against an Al cutter like 
Annasona, it becomes all the more important to offer even terms to 
foreigners for that trophy or accept their charge of mtentional 
sharp practice, and allow the cup to remain, as at present, a butt of 
broad ridicule among foreign yachtsmen. A correspondent writing 
—_ Liverpool says the cup is a regular laughing-stock on the 

ersey. . 


NEW YORK YACHT CLUB.—At the last meeting resolutions were 
passed appointing a committee to report upon the desirability of 
rocuring headquarters and anchorage in near-by waters. The club 
s long been in need of a house, and it has been something ot a 
wonder that action had not been taken long ago. 





STEERED BY HER OWNER.—Editor Forest and Stream; In your 
account of Tuesday’s race of the 8. Y. C. you state that the Bedouin 
was sailed throughout by her sailing-master, Captain Pet:ick. This 
needs correction, in justice to her owner, Mr. Rogers, a true Corinth- 
ian, who had charge of the helm all day, and never let go the stick 
till the home mark was passed.—SEAWANHAKA. 


BIG ONES.—The extraordinary success of the noble cutter Bedouin 
has induced others to cross the Rubicon. Two big ships like her will 
be built in New York this winter and a 15 or 20 ton clipper in Boston. 
Others remain to be heard from. It would not surprise us to see 
more than a score of fine ships of the cutter persuasion Jaid down for 
an early launch in spring. 


NOT A HORSE MARINE.—Skipper Baker, of the Gracie, was ac- 
cused by a horse marine, reporting for the World, of lowering his jib 
and then easing main-sheet to keep that sloop on her course in the 
recent Seawanhaka matches. We are asked to say that Baker is not 
such an idiot, and did nothing of the kind. The yarn seems to be a 
pure fabrication. 


REAL YACHTING.—The 15-ton cutter Sonata siarted July 2 from 
Brightlingsea, sailed to Inverness in five days, through Caledonia 
Canal, then down the west coast of Great Britain, and to home 
port in thirty days—distance 1,402 miles, aud not a penny paid for 
pilotage. Sonnta is 38ft. load line, 10.4ft. beam, and 6.3ft. draft. 


LIVONJA.—This schooner known to both European and American 
waters while the property of Mr. Ashbury, was sold at auction re- 
cently to satisfy a mortgage of the present owner. Few bidders 
were at the sale and the fine schooner was knocked down for $15,000 
to a well-known British yachtsman. 


SAFE SAILING BOATS.—We are requested to state that F. Joiner, 
of Glen’s Falls, N. Y., will send photos of his specialties described in 
these columns by mail upon receipt of $1. 


DAUNTLESS.—Mr. Colt’s schooner recently left Bordeaux, France, 
for a cruise in the Mediterranean. All on board reported well and 
enjoying the sea cruising amazingly. 

















CHROMOS NO LONGER WANTED.—A prominent yard in the 
East writes us that the present demand is entirely for keels, with all 
or nearly all ballast outside. 





FISHCULTURE IN SCOTLAND. 


E make the following oxtracts from the Dundee Adver- 
tiser of Oct. 6. No doubt, the Fishery described is a 
large and a fine one, but we doubt the statement that it is the 


finest in the world. Our cousins of the British Islands do not | 


seem to be up in all the modern appliances of fishculture, and 
those familiar with the subject will be apt to regard hatching 
on glass grilles as a little behind the age, as well as the gravel 
on which the eggs are afterward placed. The article says: 

Howietoun Fishery, the property of Sir James Ramsay 
Gibson Maitland, is situated about four miles south from 
Stirling. The ponds have been laid out on ground beside the 
burn of Sauchie, from which the water supply is obtained. 
Their construction was begun in 1574, and the idea of their 
formation was first suggested in 1875 in course of a difference 
about some trout originating between Sir James Maitland 
and the late Mr. Frank Buckland. 

Fishculture, under the fostering care of Sir James Maitland, 
has made wonderful progress within the last ten years, and 
nothing proves this more conclusively than a contrast of the 
old-fashioned hatching grounds and processes at Stormontfield 
with the improved methods adopted at Howietoun. Hatching 
the ova in wooden boxes was the plan pursued at Stormont- 
field, but hatching on tubular glass grilles is an immense im- 
provement on this system, and at this moment the new and 
spacious hatching houses at Howietown are capable of incu- 
bating, and do incubate, from eight to ten million ova per an- 
num. The proprietor is now in a position to stock all the rivers 
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in Scotland successfully and with certainty, because what is 
done at Howietoun is done to a large extent by nature, and 
no better yeenen than nature gives has yet been discovered or 
ever. will be. 

The new system is much more expensive than the old, but 
it is much more satisfactory, and the opinion of Sir Jamesis 
that if the fisheries of Scotland are to be improved, the work 
must be done on a commercial scale. This is the object he 
has had in view in spending many thousands of pounds at 
Howietoun, an if he can prove that his work is likely to be- 
come a commercial success, as everything at present promises 
it will be, he will have accomplished a great deal for Scotland. 
His transactions are already on a scale of great magnitude, 
and the demand for young trout is taxing the supply. To give 
an idea of the size of the fishery at Howietoun, it may be 
noted that the enclosed grounds are elever acres in extent; 
that three horses a week are killed to provide food for the 
trout, and this in addition to large quantities of clams im- 
ported from Newhaven. E 

Approaching the Fishery from the main road, the first places 
to which the visitor is taken are the hatching houses. Great 
expense has been lavished on these. They are supplied with 
water gathered from springs in the neightorhood. ‘The stone- 
work of the largest house, which has cost over £3,000, is strong 
sloping and substantial, and the floors are of asphalte. Inthis 
house there are 180 tanks, each 7 feet 6 inches long, and each 
capable of containing twenty thousand ova. During the year 
as many as from eight to ten million of trout ova, weighing 
one ton, are incubated here. All eggs are eyed on glass 
grilles, experience having shown, as we have elsewhere stated, 
that the strongest embryos and the healthiest fry are 
obtained by this method. So soon as the embryo is sufficiently 
formed the practice is too lay the ova down in gravel reeds 
contiguous.to small streams falling into the rivers or lochs to 
be stocked. A sall unimpregnated eggs are removed before 
being despatched from the Fishery,no loss occurs from byssus, 
and all the expense and trouble of: artificial hatching are 
avoided. 

After inspecting the hatching houses the visitor returns to 
the main road, and a short distance down crosses the Sanchie 
Burn, which at this point is tapped, and feeds the ponds with 
the water necessary for breeding purposes. Here the inspec- 
tion of the ponds proper begins, and the first thing that 
strikes the visitor is a little water-wheel, which, by an in- 
genious arrangement, keeps constantly in motion a series of 
levers, attached to the outer ends of which are perforated 
boxes containing prepared food for the young fry., The 
motion imparted to the boxes shakes out the food, and it is 
eurious to watch the thousands of tiny fishes swarming about 
and devouring the food as it is shaken from the moving 
boxes. 

Our space forbids quoting more than the following on the 
Salvelinus fontinalis, the article further says: The first of 
the ponds contains thousands of fry of our Lochleven t#out, 
and a handful taken out with a net shows them to bein prime 
condition—fat, plump, and healthy, and stronger looking and 
more lively than their companions in the next pond, the 
young of the American brook t: out, which, however, are fine 
fish, and promise to become a specialty of Howiectoun The 
Fontinalis, also known as charr, come irom New Hampshire. 
; Anglers will be sorry to learn that they are not good risers, 
as they generally. feed at the bottom on the water flea (Daph- 
nia pulex). 

Their general introduction into this conntry was at one time 
regarded as very improbable owing to the expense of transit; 
but at Howietoun they have been carefully reared, until now 
any number of ova, fry, and young fish can be supplied from 
the parent stock. They are specially adapted for reservoirs, 
where animalcule have to be cleared out, and it was humor- 
ously suggested by one of our party that instead of spending 
thousands of pounds in filte:ing operations at Monikie and 
Crombie, the Dundee Water Commissioners should spend a 
few pounds in stocking the ponds at these places with Fonti- 
nalis, thereby obviating the necessity of having a filter at all. 

When the meat is thrown in among these youngstcis the 
peculiarity of their “rising” is at once observable. They come 
from the bottom straight up with a rush, as if they were 
arrows shot from a bow, seize the bait, and descend again 
with lightning-like rapidity. In angling for the Fontinalis 
with fly there would be no necessity for the angler to strike. 
The fish, if it wasin a taking mood, would hook itself, and 
allthe angler would have to do would be to cast the lure 
| within seizing distance. They come up to feed, but not with 
nearly the same rush and avidity as the Loch Leveners. Sev- 
| eral were taken out with the net, and a brief examination be- 
| fore their return to the water showed that they were of fine 
| shape, and beautifully colored and spotted. One peculiarity 
| is their teeth, which are small, and of mesh-like formation, 


something like the mouth of the whale. 





Something every sportsman should have is one of the dogskin 
leather jackets advertised by Wm. Read & Sons, Boston, Mass. See 
advertisement in another column.— Adv. 





e 
Pencils, Holders, Cases, Etc. 


reels may have THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 











either clicks or drags added, or be nickeled at 50 cents for each addition. 1s GOLD PRE and NORGE MOLTO centate- 
Ganesh i PINS 5 vccnds cxdb arse devsescasane 20 YARDs. 25 Yarps. 30 YaRDs. 40 YARDS. 60 YARDS. 80 YARDs. 100 Yarps. 150 Yarps. | ing ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in 
Po ished brass crank handle, with stop.............. 60 65 .70 Wb) 85 90 — _ | the pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to 
o “* balance “ no eisai ngagnags _ 5 — 90 1.00 1.15 — a persons who care to preserve their individuality in 
s sd crank “« with click............0. -90 95 1.00 1.10 1.20 - — writing. 
ae hard dle, with click. . — — — 2.25 2.50 2.75 -~ -~ MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
“ on" cig nelig er _ _ = 8.00 8.00 9.00 10.00 11.00 180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
— 7 = ¥ second quality, Send for Price-List. 
SONI Sc oc Salida Cob tate cbs eda ninecscdspreseneses — os - 4.00 4.50 5.00 — — Our Goops ARE Soto sy First Crass DEALERS 
Polished brass, crank handle, with drag.............. MULTIPLYING. 1.30 1.40 1.50 1.60 1.80 — inne 
= = balance “ 4b a erdaweks baked ” 1.70 1.80 1.90 2.00 2.25 2.50 — 7 : 
>< p ee cate eich, Gt wilh = oar ; Oil-Tanned Moccasins, 
d i I Sista vec ctccncsteecvecsenees sae 2.25 — 2.40 2.60 2.75 8.25 4.00 : ; 
Polished G. silver, balance handle, extra quality, (if = For. Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, 
with drag an extra charge)..................-..+- 4.50 5.00 5.75 6.50 7.25 9.00 arate . van ‘ They a 
dle, extra qua ‘ e feet and very dur- 
“nadie, pads 7 2 _ — _ — 11.00 12.00 14.00 able. Made F. a in a vari- 
. s * ety of styles, and war- 
A complete line of common reels always in stock. Also full assortment of Extra Quality Cuttyhunk and Salmon Reels. <) ranted the penuine arti- 
7 cle. OTC or price t. 
MARTIN 8. HUTCH- 
INGS, 


DISCOUNT TO THE 
Orders received from persons residing in cities in which the dealers keep a full line of our goods will not be filled at any price. 


ABBEY ct IMBRIB, 48 Maiden Lane, New York. 


REMINGTON Ro. 





TRADE ONLY. 


— 





Single-Barrel Shot-Gun, Only $10.00. 


in the market, steel barrels, 28 or 82in. long, 16-gauge, American walnut stock, fine finish throughout. Weight 6)4lbs., 
E. G. KOENIG, 875 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


This is the ch: and best 
uses Brass or Paper Shells; center fire. Every gun warranted. 








P. O. Box 368. Brapruxp & 


Dover, N. H. 
Antuony, Boston, H. C. Squires, N. Y. City, Prin- 
cipal Agents. 





The Hunting Sight 


LYMAN’S PATENT COMBINATION 
GUN SIGHT 


Makes a Sporting Rifle perfect. Send for 
— con g full description. Ad- 
ress, 


WILLIAM LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn. 





ARRAR’S POCKET MAP OF THE RICHARD- 

SON-RA“‘IGELEY LAKES REGION, ineluding ait 
the lakes, poads and rivers of that famous country 
as well as the head waters of the Connecticut 
rivet, Ca t and Sermeceanes iene. “ : 
clo . Price paid, by mail, centr, 
CHARLES A. J. FARRAH Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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; ‘ For Canada and the United States. 
Poultry and Game, Published monthly by 


Consignments of all kinds Of Game solicited. Annual Subscription $1.00. Single copies 10 cents. 


We accept consignments. Ailow market price day 











| The Gun and its Development 
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DOGSKIN LEATHER JACKETS. 


SPLENDID GARMENT. 


Our Own Pattern and Selection of Skins a Specialty. 
‘ TOTALLY UNLIKE ANY OTHER IN THE MARKET. 


“Impervious to wind and water. Soft and pliable as a kid glove. Lined with fionnel. Notshrunk or injured by water. A complete protection to sportsmen, or any one exposed to cold or wet. Entirely 
waterproof and windproof. We have furnished many of these to Chesapeake, Currituck, and other clubs, and they are in great demand, not only for shooting, but a driving jacket worn under the coat. They 
have side and breast pockets, double breasted and finely stitched. Brown Grass Colors. Our own pattern, and very different from the common leather jackets of poorer quality leather, which latter becomes 
stiff after wetting. For sleighing and driving they are much used. These finest skins allow a free use of the arms ‘in shooting and driving, being more pliable than the ordinary quality. 


A Quality, of the finest and softest skin, ~ #18 00 B Quality, not as soft, ~ - #15 00 


———_ 


("We take the entire product of the Manufacturers of above Finest Jackets, and this make cannot be obtained elsewhere in this country. 2) 
Other makes as are commonly in the market we have, und can furnish at less prices, as $10.00 and $12.00, etc., but they are not as pliable skins nor as nicely made. 


Send measurement around chest. Will be sent by mail prepaid, on receipt of price. 
("These must not be confounded with the many Leather Jackets advertised and sold. We will at any time send on approval, and if not found superior to others and entirely satisfactory, they can be 
returned at our expense and money refunded. During the past fall and winter we had difficulty in filling our orders, and it is advisable to order before cold weather. For ordinary use of driving and walking 
in cold weather, worn under the overcoat, they make a handsome garment, and are much used. We have lately received the finest skins we have imported for years. 


CAUTION.—Our firm name, Wm. Reap & Sons, Boston, is stenciled in side right pocket of each of our best jackets. s 
Send amount and we will send by mail, or have your local dealer order one for you. 


WM. READ & SONS, No. 13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 


CUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT AND PRESERVE IT FOR REFERENCE. 


NOTICE. 


JAMES PURDEY & SONS, 
OF 287 & 289 (late 314:) OXFORD ST., LONDON, 


Gun manufacturers, by special appointments to Her Majesty the Queen, H. R. H., the Prince of Wales, and the most noted shots of Europe, give notice that on January 1st, 1883, they 
will remove to the new and large manufactory they are now building, and that after that date their address will be 


Audley House, South Audley Street, London. 


They take this opportunity to inform American sportsmen that they have patented A NEW REBOUNDING HAMMERLESS GUN, which, after the most careful practical 
trials and severe tests, they copfidently reccommend as by far 


THE BES? AND Sm (LY PERFECT 
HAMMERLESS - GUN MADE, 


Its advantages are STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, SAFETY AND FREEDOM FROM MISFIRES. JAMES PURDEY & SONS will only make on lity of for the United’ 
States, viz.: THE BEST. Guns take about five months to make, and can be ordered direct from the, makersy or tl zh th i oe Pe ee ee 
York, and JOS. C. GBUBB & CO., 712 Market street, Philadelphia. ’ "or through the agencies of SCHUYLER & DUANE, 18) Broadway, New 

N. B.—Messrs. Purdey & Sons are prepared to sell the rights, or grant a license (subject to certain conditions) for the sole manufacture of this gun in the United States. 














KNAPP & VAN NOSTRAND ENWOR’S WEATHER BULLETIN cc. B. WiILEINSON, 







» 8 John St., nezr Broadway, N. Y.' 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 


Medals and Badges 


A SPECIALTY. 


289 & 290 WASHINGTON MARKET, HENRY G. VENNOR, F. G. S.| 
New York. Office—No. 210 St. James Street, 
MONTREAL, CANADA. | 





WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION. 


-\he Art of Photography 
Complete without a Teacher. 


From $5.00 up; sen 1 10c. for Circu- 
lar and Catalogue, to 


of arrival, and send checks every Tuesday 
for all invoices of previous week. 


AMP LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS.—SECOND | 


—-~ 

















edition now gouty. This story describes the ee oe N.Y w 3M 
trip of a party o ston gentlemen to the Richard: | uf’r of Photo. Instruments. . . : . “ 
cn-laneriey akes. It treats of ‘camp life,” in- KP Special designs furnished on applica- 
doors and out oa - era ; + STEE a te ‘ 
img; 224 es, 1 ustrations. rice 25 cents. “er free 
mail, postpaid, 30 cents. CHARLES A, J. FARRA ” S] ERBRODK’ ? cmueettaaiianniisssmms ee ST ee 
amaica Plain, Mar Pias ; . z 
| oe The Maynard Rifles and Shot Guns, 


CONSUMPTION. ——— | NEW OFF-HAND 


ave a positive remedy for the above ; 80 Oe TARGET RIFLE, MODEL OF 1881. 
thousands of eases Of the worst kind ond of eas Dandies Leading Numbers : 14, 048, 130, 333, +). 





hie peak aaa dU gob Re Phat emer ; 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give Ex- For Saie by all Stationers | PRICES REDUCED ee 
press & P, 0. address. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl 8t., N. Y. THE ="TTRBROQOK STEEL PEN CO.. . 

Wiwka. Camden \ ° "B Iabe St Wee has 





WITH PISTOL GRIP STOCK, TIP STOCK, 
AND SWISS BUTT PLATE. 

For Hunting and Target Practice at all ranges, 

the ‘“‘“MAYNARD” more completely supplies 

the wants of Hunters and Sportsmen generally, than any other Rifle 








HILL ON THE DOG. Wilson Patent Adjustable Chair 


‘ w e thirty changes yd 
T v SAAN positions. Parlor, Li- 

HE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR P Crary, Invalid  Ohair, 
Child’s Crib, Bed o. 
















MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. Lounge, combining in the world, as many barrels can be used on one stock; and for accuracy, con- 
2 Deaul lightness, : 

Price $2.00. - — oh, a tg Hictty an i venience, durability and safety, is not excelled. Send for Mlustrated Catalogue 

, » comfort. hin describing the new attachment for using rim and centre-fire ammunition. 


For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 






Orders by mall prompt MASS. ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
for. Iiustrate B. F. NICHOLS & CO., 


shi C. 0. D. Seni 

see See Illustrated 

W. W. GREENER. anD Stream. WILSON 
7 ADJUSTABLE CHAIR MANUFACTURING CO BOSTON, AM A SS... 


eee | Cowan | HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 


: ’ 1 REMOVED TO 153 MILK STREET. 
TAXIDERMIST We are obliged to have more room in our factory and faciities for manefacturing our goods 













WILD. RICE. ®. PEP LEN TNE, No. 55 Carmine Street, N. ¥. to meet the increasing demand. We have received the highest award and silver medal at the Massach 


[Established 1830.} .Pet Animals Stuffed, * setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our su r goods. Send for cataiogue. : 


‘ 
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J. PALMER O'NEIL & CO., 


68 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AGENTS IN THE UNITED. STATES FOR THE 





Westley Richards Hammerless Gun. 


Manufactured by WESTLEY RICHARDS & CO., London, England. (Established 1820.) 
INVENTORS AND SOLE OWNERS OF THE ANSON & DEELEY HAMMERLESS LOCK WITH AUTOMATIC SAFETY BOLT. 


Making the Safest, Simplest and Most Durable Breech-Loading Gun to-day in Use. 


SAFEST, because the triggers are effectually bolted whenever the lever is moved to open or close the gun. SIMPLEST, because the lock contains fewer pieces (only four), than any 
other gun. MOST DURABLE, because the four parts are very strong, and.the swivel and bridle—the weakest parts in the ordinary lock—is entirely dispensed with. 


The Anson & Deeley hammerless lock bas been subjected tu the severest test, having been fired EIGHTY THOUSAND times in a wear and tear trial without cleaning, and without 
showing any evidence of wear. The Anson & Deeley action is made in its perfection by Westley Richards & Co. 


From every quarter unsolicited come testimonials of the excellence of these guns. We quote a few extracts: 


“The Westley Richards Hammefiess Gun excels any gun that I have ever used.” —Groree W. Brown, “I find perfect ease in soonten toting the gun, and absolute safety secured from accidental discharge 
Conneautville, Pa. | by the automatic safety bolt, which never fails to go to safety when the lever is moved to open or close 


“The action is simply perfect; there is no possibility of accidental discharge.”—E. J. CARPENTER, | eis saat eeeaipte ene 1 } tance at “ —_ ae Gaus. mee ncrousnly 


Cincinnati, O. | Chant * ; 
‘ yy Sportsmen’s Association. 
“ less Westley Richards works to a charm, and brings the ducks right out of the sky.” — . ss 
Geum ote ‘Winnows Point Shooting Club. 7 - rig 7 “T feel as if I ought to let you know how the 10-bore, 9i4lbs., 30in. Westley Richards Hammerless 


“ saat works. At the target with four and a quarter drams of Orange Lightning powder No. 6, and one and a 
oven’ wine wan edione henge oo dn Le aggrepeeper be ego vue Se ese uarter ounces No. 8 shot, I can get over 400 pellets in a 30-inch circle, 40 measured yards, every time, 


q 
with beautiful distribution and wonderful penetration. With the same charge of powder and one and 
excelled. I used but three drams of powder and one ounce of shot throughout the entire season, killing a quarter ounces No. 5, it is sure death to ducks at fifty yards every time. I made two successive shots 


my birds asclean In September as first of October."—AuEx. Rerwoine, Js., Kittaning, Pa. at single mallards sitting on the water at 76 and 88 yards, and killed both times, and this with the above 


‘The Westley Richards Hammerless Gun I obtained from you has been the admiration of all my | light load in paper shells. A mallard flying at 50 yards drops as if struck by lightning. Let me thank 
friends. I consider it much the best hammerless gun, and recommend all sportsmen who can afford the | you for having furnished me what I have so long en looking for, i.e.,a gun that suited me in every 
luxury of a perfect gun to buy a Westley Richards Hammerless.’’—Patricx Henry, Clarksville, Tenn, / way. I’ve got it now and money cannot buy it.”—F. W. Corrt.e, Lincoln, Ill. 


We have just received a large invoice of these matchless weapons in all grades and gauges, including the smaller bores, 14, 16 and 2°-gauge, and can fill all orders promptly, or will 
import to special order without extra charge, Our stock of Fine Goods is without exception the largest in this country. Constantly on hand, bargains in fine second-hand guns with 
hammers. New catalogue now ready containing illustrations and prices of all new and useful implements. 


The Parker Trap Gun. $|AMERICAN PAT. PORTABLE HOUSE. 


MANUFACTURING CO. : 
ZF Corona, Queens Oo., N. Y. EARL LEE, Manager: 


We are now prepared to Supply the Parker *“*Trap Gun,” for which we are sole 
agents. These guns have top lever, extension rib, rebounding locks, large strikers and pistol 
grip. They are weg od superb. The Parker Trap Gun should not be confounded with the 
regular Parker top lever guns, which, altheugh excellent guns, do not approach the Trap for 
close, hard shooting. ee — Parker Trap Gun has the rubber butt plate with a 

mbossed w 


ayine Bese beautifully e n it, as shown in the above cut. SHOOTING BOX 7 BY 9 FEET, WEIGHING 500 LBS. 
e have a small remnant of Webley 








s heavy ducking guns, mostly 10-bore, of various 


uslities, at about half price. Add Two persons can put it up in one hour, No Nails or Screws fequired, 
H. & D. FOLSOM, 15 M St.. N York Price #60. With two Cots and Table, #5 extrg. 
O. Box 1114. . . ’ urray 9 ew Org. This Company manufacture, for portable and permanent use, Depots for Railroads, Sheds for Steam. 


ships, Churches, Hotels, Dwellings, Schools, Boating, Boat and Ciub Houses; also Summer Cottages, 
Farm and Out Buildings of rea style. Suitable for all sections of country and climates, at moderate 
[ESTABLISHED 1869.] ee the means of all, Warm in winter—cool in summer—ventilation perfect. 

or further particulars see illustrated circular, or apply to the office of the Company, 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 31 Wall Street, New York City, N. Y. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Our paper shot shells are made with great care upon new and improved machin and the r F 

8 subjected t to a process that renders the shells waterproof, pliable, and capable of withstanding ee e a Yr e r ww n 
charges of powder without bursting, and are reloadable from four to ten ames: if desired, They also = 
keep their smooth shape stiff, inside and out, We offer them as equal, if not superior, to any other 


makes, and warrant them in the full sense of the word. 











ROSEWOOD 
PAPER AND - 


BRASS ss CAP EXTRACTORS | _ 
- oie li, = 


SHOT SHELLS. 
RECAPPERS. 


Rim Fire and Central Firé Gartridges for Pistols and. Rifles: 


POCKET RELOADING TOOLS FOR: “CALIBRE. PRIMERS AND BULLETS FOR RELOADING. 
“THE RICE 8 EXTRACTORS.” BENCH CLOSERS, Etc., Etc. 


a a Goes SOLD AT FACTORY BY RETAIL. ° - 
Bion Coan Aoteey SHAG sOuienaa Ee CO hes Prescane Calor Again Victorious at the late Exposition at 


New Or.eans A : A. BALD : = 
New Exouaxp Aoures For SHor Bunuts: JOHN P. LOVELL & SON, Boston, Mass. MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 








their ees ee - ae ene came off con- 

; a Saleh etree tat passed ese ee 

D O G So R A IN I N G 3 “They have been in the hands of s Sater Soe in pers ioaien ears and stood the severest test, and have - 

BY Sears meets fe, ten ar ere ni ees 

T.. HAMMOND, KENNEL EDITOR OF FOREST AND STREAM. “Forest Streem” Badge for the best average over nearly 200 competitors. Sénd for P 


FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, PRICE $1.00, 
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DEALERS IN FINE GUNS, 13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, BOSTON. ; 


AGENTS FOR 


W. & C. SCOTT & SON. 
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W. & C. SCOTT & SON. 
E 
z 


with it the championship of the World. 
None genuine unless bearing the full address, 





Their New Gun. 


$85.00 With Latest Improvemerts. 


used none other than the SCOTT GUN, and won 


Furnished by. us to Capt. Bogardus who for years has 






Description.—Top snap, double bolt, extension rib, pistol stock, rebounding locks, snap fore stock, large solid strikers, low hammers when cocked, horn butt plate, Damasec Eprrori 
barrels, choke bored. 20-bores, 54 to 6lbs.; 16-bores, 64 to 7lbs.; 12-bores, 7 to 9lbs.; 10-bores, 8 to 11]bs. Rifle 1 





To meet a want for a really fine, good breech-loader at a medium cost, Messrs. Scott & Son have now put this gun into the market at above price (a great reduction from the figure Bits 0 
such quality has hitherto been offered at), and the demand thus far shows that it is thoroughly appreciated. aso 


| Every Gun Warranted in Shooting and Sent on Trial. . pial 
| Scott's Hammerless, with Crystal Apertures and Block Safety Attachmemt, All Sizes, Constantly in Stock. - 


If to be sent C. O. D. on trial, inclose in every case $3.00 as a deposit for expressage in case gun is not taken, which, if too much, we will return the difference. If you send Ontar’ 
whole amount with-order, we will include at no charge, a waterproof gun case; and if gun does not suit on receipt, you can exchange, or we will ‘return your money on return of gun, Shoot: 
less expressage. Hence there is no risk in inclosing whole amount, 

SEND STAMP FOR OUR GUN CIRCULARS AND SECOND-HAND LIST. Camp Fi 


THE TWO BEST GUNS IN THE WORLD. rate 
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2. : , Harrinoeton & Richardson Hammerless — ane 


Is the highest achievement of American gun enterprise. The workmanship is equal to the finest London Premier guns, and the fitting is closer, every part being made by machinery to a gauge.. For close ignoble 
hard shootin ons the world can cnoet ‘heme In every respect equal to Teported hammerless guns costing twice the money. They are’ made on the Anson & D: eley patent, and the work is inspected sided o1 
Mr. Deeley. The rubber butt plate is of the most exquisite design, and all the lines are in the finest taste. Size—12-gauge, 734 to 5!4lbs. 


he. 1, Laminated steel barrels, outline engraving........ ....20..c.. cee ceeeeecc cece eceueeeeeeeeeees $100 00 | No. 8, Same as No. 2. but finer in all points. ...............ccccceccccccccccecqsee. sceecseecensccseeecs $200 00 ‘ in shoo 
2, Damascus barrels, good scroll ongtaving wslected WO Foot, Fionn. 505 co Soret oneoonters 150 00 | 4, Premier quality, every part. made with the most scrupulous care, and most exquisite finish, 800 00 : can pre 
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Has been in the market for ten years, and has the largest sale of any strictly first-class gun in the country. Hundreds have been in the hands of professiona] hunters for years, and not bee! 

5 when they were bought. C..R. Shelton, manufacturer of auxiliary rifle Seceate, New lowe Ct., has abot one over 20,000 times in showing his invention, and it is sound as a dollar and of note 

| — ere is asample testimonial:—Jefferson, Texas, Aug. 19, 1882, ‘The Charles Daly Gun I bought in 1880 is the most — Iever saw. A microscope cannot detect the slightest flaw n 

I have shot it 2,000 times and the action is as strong and tight as when received. The gun is a beauty and the admiration of all my nds.—Ww. T. W4RE. ; keen cx 

No. 42, Scott Action, Damascus barrels, bar reboun locks, L-grip, patent fore and extension rib... 2... ....6ssdi vi sised ines sivechene due cedsuomseseteesss : 
58, Game as No. 48, with Eurdy double bolt and hora DMM cunt eC Seite bbe cab caves ss csc banks cesseddessbcceseed bbe rehiscessgeecs= + shesshems seth see pebeehn ats 

55, Same as No. 58, with 3 pin and engraved moun Ome cummamanieh vebiner Mame soo 6555555 oe ioe Sage Sect ccceccocsccccccceccesesdassstesssnenses sop escothsctbegenseeweuayeme 16 

60, Same style as No. 55, fine laminated steel or Damascus ae See ees ont eens ee WORKIPOMOUID: «55. 5 5 6's 5.s0cs ons cpns's g 0000 pie oen « code sb. 15 wee eee 10 g. 

100 “Diamond Quality.”—The most superbly finished gun in the market, every part of the finest quality and most elegant workmanship, and equal in every respect to the finest London Guns, 


i Sole Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 and 86 Chambers Street,N.Y. 0 f= 
oo : Agents, Importers and Jobbers of all kinds of Guns, Pistols and Gun See: - a ve E 
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